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INTE0DT3CTI0N. 


the course of preparing sundry of the pupils of the 
lanw.ell College and other schools for the Indian Army 
hd Civil Establishment, 1 was much struck with the 
straordinary imperfections of the Sistonj of India 
rescribed by the late East India Company for the can- 
■dates for their serrdces, and still continued in use. 
lie volume of Mr. Hugh Murray actually omits all . 
'%cnce to the cliief events in the career of Warren 
istings, and the governments of Lord Minto and Sir 
hn Shore, the Mutiny at Vellore, the Burmese War 
1824-25, the Barrackpore Mutiny of 1826, and 
rcral other incidents of great historical importance, 
id tlic date of the publication of the book, of course, 
i precluded any allusion to the last great rebellion, 

I the administrative changes which have resulted 
n it. Other histories 1 have foiiid either too meagre 
too full Ibr the ordinary student ; and few of them 
t tcly nccurato in their account of the progress of 
.ish soltlcmcnt, and the diffusion of good laws and 
Christian religion in India, though not wanting in 



INTRODUCTION. 


the narrative of the military conquest of the countrj'. 
To supply the deficiencies of my predecessors, in what 
appear to me the essentials of a history of India, the 
foUov.’ing pages have been •written. I liavc touched but 
very briefly on the early invasions of the IMahomincdans 
from the West, for no profit is to be derived from the 
story of a tissue of barbarities; and with like brevity I 
have treated of the Hindoo mythology’’, wliicli is coin- 
plioated and perplexing, and by no means instructive. 


J. H. Stocquklul 



PREFACE 


TO THE 

REYISBD EDITION. 


The earlier editions of the “ Familiar History of India” 
closed with the transfer of the government of the 
’ country from the East India Company to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and the measures adopted consequent 
upon the change in 1859. Since then events have 
followed one another with such marvellous rapidity, 
tending to the consolidation of the acquisition, that a 
new and enlarged edition of the History had become 
indispensable. The duty of the Editor, in tracing the 
progress of improvement in India arising out of en- 
larged' principles of policy— consideration for the 
natives — increased land culture — augmented facilities 
for the administration of justice — -and the extensive 
spread of education, has been peculiarly agreeable. 
He feels that the history.; of the operations of his 
countrymen in the vast Oriental dominion acknow- 
ledging the .sovereignty of Queen Victoria may now 
. be read by Englishmen with pride, and by "other 
nations with profit. 
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Two sheets:, comprising sixty-four popes, iuive bee:: 
added to the former editions. The oalp perneu et 
tiiose editions which has been expiiogxxl cor.sisteu e: 
tluve or four pagvs at tiie close : and it is a verv re- 
marhable proof of the justness of the views o‘ tre 
Author expressed in those jxiges, regarding ti e ur.r«' 
inomul\'ut ujxui the new government in view to ^ 
future welfaro of India, that the rouroe of w;v.c:'. 
he rocoramendev.1 has Kvu earned out very' r.oany ro 
the letter. 

J.WTS II. Sir^o-vs. 
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CHAPTER I. 

India topograpMcally described — The produce of the country — 
The religion of the Hindoos and Mahommedans — The first ^ 
Brahminical visitors — The progress of Mahommedan conquest 
— The Hindoo castes. 

As it is utterly impossible that history can be read to a 
profit, or even tinderstood, unless tbe geography of the 
country in which tlie historical events occur is thoroughly 
mastered, the reader should lay open before him a map of 
IxniA, and examine its general outline with care. 

The result of the examination of the map will be to 
show the student tliat British India is comprehended in 
thirty to thirty-five degrees of longitude, and as many of 
latitude ; that the whole continent and peninsula form an 
inverted cone ; that this vast space is bounded on the north 
by the Himalayas, a magnificent range of mountains ; on 
the west, by the Indian Ocean and AflTghanistan ; on the 
south, by the Atlantic ; and on the east, by the Bay of 
Bengal and the Burmese empire. 

If, by looking upon a^' small object, the mind of the 
reader can realise a very large one, let him suppose India, 
from Cape Comorin, its most soutlierly point, to the river 
Indus, in the north, to be upwards of 1500 miles in length, 
and in the northerly direction 1500 miles in breadth. That 
space, three times the length and three times the breadth 
of England and Scotland, compreliends the territory ruled 
by the Sovereign and Senate of England — a proud ap- 
pendage to a little insular state, whose inhabitants were 
scarcely better than savages a thousand years ago. 

Now, giving the fancy a wider scope, and supposing the 
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t|=e :Ui*i tnUli in Mtirope for t!ie stiper.-ti- 

i;ot! .-ijitj uiucii for aoe-' have dnrKfued liie 

Oiimi.si v.orld. Add to ai! ihuusifii!' iipuii tiioii'niuis 
of \ ill.ioir>, iiririrtii'.i'i liv luv'irioiis [trove.-, anti tenantet! 
‘>v lijiliit.ii*- of lot* ;-ii';;riliv rJiihlrei) of ihe .‘(tin, mJjo till tlic 
hand uitii priniilive plouo'is, «ira\ni by small bulloeks, and 
Irriyalt.d bv the rtaie methmlt tr.iii'.mitted to tliem by an- 
ee''for.s- a ho-e on'u'in i.- ^o reniolo ns lo iiave iinflltal the rc- 
Mcirch of the mo-t diliiteiit antiquary. And tliere yon 
liave, photoo-nijdied in your mind'^ eye, u roiijjli sketch 
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of the .surface of an tinpirt* of Mirpa'-'-in^ iiitorcM and im- 
portance. 

In the annals of nimlo^ian, pn-vions to a.o, lOCK), pre- 
posterous fiction is Ml iniNeti up with vaunt* triifiiii"n ami 
t!ie suViifStions of iuuv^inativi? pot-ts, tiiut tm jn*-t conclu- 
sions can lie tirti'vn respecting the tarly liis(<*ry of the 
country. Our only unities are, — the inomnnetttal rcm.tiie, 
for the most part Ints^-i rHi viy atul carvtsj eolninns in ninl 
upon temples Iiewn out of the soiiii rocks of \\ *-s!erii 
India, tiio sricrcd books caileti tiie Pnrana-, iiiid two e[iie 
poeni.s, bearing the titles, .severally, tif J’i,/- 

ExplcU.-i of /I'tom/, anti Mtiha^llttri'A — or Ao}<i'v< nxr,!!- 

of Krisluiu. “ They contain, in their form, decisive evi- 
dence of tiieir tnuiitionary origin — marly all are tleserilied 
as repeated I)y some per.son who hatl he.ml tlie .story from 
another,” 'I'lie monumental relies are ileslitute of dates, 
or clues to date.s, and on these points the poetical legends 
are equally ohsctire. One thitig, however, seems certain ; 
the .sacred and profane hi.s*torie-s of the llintioos correspond, 
in character, with tliose of the (i reeks. 'I'heir gods were 
heroe.s and vagtibonds, and their goddesses more n'inark- 
able for vivacity and violence than for the gentler attri 
bntes of their .sex. A few very brief de.«ciiptions of .some 
of the-se mythological pei'sonnges will sufHce to convey an 
idea of the qualities the Hindoo learns — from Ids earlie.st 
youth — to venerate, and winch fonn the ha.sis of his cha- 
racter. We will take Bnduna, .Shiva, Yi.-hnn (the first 
tliree forming the trimurli, or triple-Iieaded god)', Jvrishmi, 
and Kalec. 

Brainna, according to the Hindoo mythology? was the 
Creator, from volition, of the waters, the etu tli, a number 
of sages, and four female.s. One of tlie sages was Kushynjia, 
the father of the gods, great men, and giants. lie appears 
to have been a great thief — a sort of sacred Rob Roy ; for 
it is recorded of liim, that he once “lifted ” an indefinite 
number of calves from tlielierd, wliich Krislinu was tend- 
ing. He was given to intoxication ; and in his cups on one 
occasion took upon Inmseif to assert that he wa.s a.s great 
a god as Shiva, wlio —greatly incensed, and also drunk — ^ 
. ' B 2 
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conceived the dignified intention of cutting off one of 
Kusliyupa’s heads, but was bound over to keep .the peace 
by his less intoxicated associates. 

Sliiva has many separate forms— the principal, that of 
the Destroyer. The old images represent him witii m 
fewer than eight hands ; in one of which he Jiolds the figure 
of a human being, and “ the rest are occupied by swords, 
basins. of blood, and so forth.” The Reverend Mr. Ward, 
a missionary, who dived deeply into the records and man- 
ners of the Hindoos, and described them minutely, says of 
the idol Shiva, in his destroying character: — “This is the 
image of a smoke-coloured boy, with three eyes, clothed 
in red garments ; his hair stands erect, his teeth are very 
large, he wears a necklace of human skulls, and a large 
turban of his own hair ; in one hand lie holds a stick, and 
in the other the foot of a bedstead, and makes a very ter- 
rific appearance.” 

■ Vishnu is a quieter kind of deity. As Brahma created, 
and Sliiva destroyed, it was Vishnu’s duly to preserve. He 
is the oldest Hindoo “ conservative ” on record. But in 
the images he also holds a club, wherewith to punish the 
wicked ; and it is related of him, on authority as unques- 
tionable as any po.ssessed by' Hindoos, tiiat, upon being 
praised for some of his acts, he gave loose to indecorous 
exultation, actually dancing with the entrails of a victim 
hanging" round his neck ! To do Vishnu justice, however, 
effeminacy rather than violence seems to Jiave been hi-< 
leading characteristic. He is generally seen either seated 
on a throne of the sacred lotus, with liis favonrUc wife in 
Ids arms, 'or standing on a lotus pede-'tal between his two 
wives. He had a thousand names, and many avatars or in- 
carnations. He is yet, according to tlie Hindoos, to Jiave 
another avatar, when tlie dissolution of the world will lake 
place. 

Krishnu was a deified mortal, descended from a nice of 
kings, hut obliged to fly from the pen?ccn(ion of a Herod 
of his time. He w:is concealed and brought up by a 
gawala, or cow-driver. “This,” sjiys Mr. JCIjdiinstone, 
the author of a History of India, “i.s the period which ha-* 
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made most impression on the Hindoos, who are never tired 
of celebrating' his frolics and exploits as a child — his 
stealing milk and destroying .serpents — and ainong whom 
there is an extensive .sect which worsliip him nnder his 
infant form.” He always excites great enthnsiasin among 
Ins female wor.shippers. for he .spent hi.s youth amongst the 
Gopees (dair\'-maids), dancing, sporting, and jtlaying on 
the pipe, “and captivating the iiearts not only of his rural 
companions, but of tlie prince.sse.s of Hindostan, wlio had 
witnessed his beaiity.” Krishmt, in Trisli, means the Sun, 
and the frolicsome deity seems to have possessed many of 
the attributes of the Apollo of tlie Greeks — at times the 
glorious orb, at others frisking on earth with Doi'cases and 
Mopsas. 

italee, the last worth mentioning, is, in the Hindoo 
mythologj'-, the wife of Shiva, in Ids destructive character, 
aiid she seems to have excelled him in ferocitj". Her image 
is friglitful : dishevelled hair, a necklace of human head.s, 
a girdle of blood-stained hands, a wild expression of 
countenance, her tongue dangling out of her mouth, a 
sword in her hand, and her feet trampling upon her pros 
trate husband, present a horrible compound, highly com 
pliraentary to the Hindoo power of imagination. 

A pretty group ! There are a few other “ guardians 
of the world,” and three hundred and tliirty million.s of 
lesser deities ; but, as they have nearly all ceased to be wor- 
shipped, the reader must be contented with the four or live 
whose names have been submitted to him. 

• The Brahmins, who worshipped all these deities, appear 
to have come from the nortii of Hindostan — i. e., the Pun- 
jaub (or Country of the Five Rivers) and Cashmere — and 
to have subdued the savages or .Sudrafe, who Iiad previously 
occupied the country. The Brahmins settled themselves 
in the western districts, and something was learnt of them 
by the Greeks, who, under Alexander the Great, advanced 
as far as the southernmost of the five rivers, the Sutlej, 
• three hundred and twenty years before the birth of Clirist. 

It is not, however, until the beginning of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, that we begin to get clear 
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r’y liiri",-;!!.'!. “{’fi'-'o- tfiri t’ v.nr>U tiir 

pr!tic;|'ii oi*Ai-< ifi A s!4':i or {ic' nitiiitry of tlir 

'lii'- o I, oro'joally Jinrsio-i of jjjjntorv 
r.-h'i'nj,,ri n, itroi {i. Mjjhfiiiiito 'iati-, v itiiiii l-.air a 
C'^otory frn*n iho fr~; prioutil^.-jiioti f>r tlo' fif ^fa* 

t. i'l iS.tt. p,n>l, iri»|i!r«-i liy n lii'!! for pn^o- 

lyttf.in uiiil th'" io'.s' of p 3 utj'!« r, ^‘>^>1) lo^rari To tinko iticsr- 
• ;ofss into sh" ti 'ritory o! tli- Iliiol'Mo. ,\,v!iri<'i‘ ami 
f.i!.,'oi.ry," v.rii* 1 f>r, ('(r Tnylor. " t omlijui-l !;» .'^iiinuiate 
Ui!' (oanuoiff.. {o rrto-Jtv, for f!t< v rpv''artit'ii tiu ir vi('iiin' 
S' nt otit'o i!m riio'.i o.-.tljhy on'l l!ii> nm--! oiofijinto of 
ofoh'.tor'i.’* I'ut fiu ir »!ti'!ir<io!iN tfiii nut o\!om! boyoml tlie 
I’titiifiiilj, A- vi ’., list- riv.-r Suil' j h.-ul (mt h-i-n dytril witii 
thf ftl.-toi! of tiio tnitv^liiiic id < trifi’ viiii t!io fierce 

f.dl'ov.-r'. (if 'I’lto \oar lOOi tir>t It' licid the 

Atorii-idV footprint in fiior.-itid' of I'pprr Ititiin. MaltiiioU!! 
of ttho/.iii, v. iio liMf! a-roiiii' ii tho tiirom* of the Afitriiaii'' — 
a iiUtot lidii 11 oarrior — It.ui lao^lit in Ins rliilfllioml 
tiiai III* wa- (ffotiio (i l>v fioaven to i xtirpate idolatry, anti 
O'lablisli tin* rremi of ]A:iiu loyoiid the Iiitiie?. For 
tmeuty year*;, ho onentrod in sttcca-'-ive expedition?. 

*• PiII.te:e nnd iht' J’ropJtet I ” were the matclimords of his 
fioiidiihe follower?. 'I'own after town yieldci! to their 
:vlt.'ii'k?. Tlie iniinl i? fatiirnod an<l .?ickeiicd by the suc- 
ei’'.-.ii'iii of horror? perpetrated to "T.tfify fniiaticisni anti 
avjirieo: cilio.?wert' burnt, temple? tlestroyetl, idols broken, 
and Mieli a “ innltittnhtof eaptivo-i driven into slavery, that 
hi the Mahonnnedan eamp the price of a strong man was 
only five 1 ‘htgli-ih shilling.?.” If he.stiality anti cruelty are, 
in a manner, incnlcated by the Hindoo emblems of religion, 
t'very ,s])ecic? ttf bnilality and wiekedness spring from 
itiahommedanism. How well Colonel Davidson makes a 
Jlimloo de.scribc n Itlti.ssnlman, in liis drama of Jhra, the 
Snltfc ! The Kntwal, a Moslem functionary, says to one 
Clirislmoo : — 
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"Turn to our fnitli ; 

"Witli spirit pure, repeat those blessed \vonls, 

‘ There is no God hut God, — Jluhoinnicd was 
His Prophet.* 

« ^ • 0 

lifount a stout horse, and iKddly plunder all ; 

Acquire a valliant name ; let tribute due 
Be paid to me — the ‘ Pillar of the State.’ 

Chrishnoo — {solua, (hr. Kvlwal havhirj quitted the fccncJ) 
Thou hast described thy tribe. Wild hog and wolf 
Combined; devastating, impure. Their trades 
By ruined cities traced, or smokeless ]ilains. 

Bound by no ties but those that, brutes obey ; 

Intolerant withal, and boasting loud 
Of fiendish precepts from their dark Koran — 

The son a rebel to his father’s rule, 

The father jealous of his son’s renomi : 

Bevengeful both, implacable till death, 

Unlearned, but in the law ; the law a curse 
And punishment on man. Unchivalrous 
Alike nawaub and slave — unfaithful all, 

>i< » • a< 4 * 

* 4 * 44 *, 

How groaned our land, until their crimes outweighed 
The errors of our race and kicked the beam ! ’’ 

Mahmoud, the Ghuznivide, advanced into Guzerat, 
north of Bombay, in the year 1004, and plundered the 
rich temple of Somnath, carrying away with him the 
curiously-carved gates. Pleased with tiie tro])hies of his 
invasion, and the facility of conquest, he repeated his 
foraj's twelve times. His successors emulated his oppres- 
sive example. 

For five hundred years subsequent to the last invasion of 
Mahmoud, the progress of conquest southward was only 
interrupted by the disturbances in Central Asia, which 
kept the Affghans continually employed. In 1 193, Delhi, 
a large town in the centre of Upper India, was wrested 
from the Hindoos by Mohammed, the then ruler at Cabul, 
and made the seat of empire. The path of Mohammed to 
military success was as bloodstained as that of his pre- 
decessors Husbandmen abandoned their fields, and fled 
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to the woods, living by rapine. The Eng surrounded the 
forests with his army, and, closing in upon the poor refuge'^, 
murdered them all. His dynasty did not last long; it whs 
succeeded by another and another. Tamerlane, or Timour 
Lung, the Tartar — ^Avho invaded Central Asia, Persia, 
Georgia, and India, at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury — excelled even the sanguinary Afghans in cruelty. 
He massacred all the inhabitants of Batner ; he slaughtered 
all the people of Samara and all the towns in his route; 
and when he reached Delhi he put to death everybody 
above - the age of fifteen years, to the number, according 
to hlahommedan historians, of 100,000. Enough of these 
sickening illustrations of the sanguinary nature of the 
Mussulman. Contemporary narratives, in which horrors 
on horrors’ head accumulate, render needless a recur- 
rence to tiie frightful details of the past. Suffice it to say, 
that Tainerlane, after .spreading anarchy throughout India, 
depopulating cities, and plundering the people of their 
wealth, turned his back upon the country. The empire 
then fpll to pieces, and independent monarchies arose in 
every part of India. But in the year of our Lord 1525, 
Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane — a highly-gifted, and, 
for a Mahommedan, a tolerably good man — reconquered 
the empire of Deliii, and endeavoured to give it per- 
manence. “ He had no thought of halting at the imperial 
city, nor of returning to his royal home. He had not come 
merely as a conqueror and spoliator : he liad come to esta- 
blish a great empire on the banks of the Hindoo rivers ; 
and he realised, in tiie fulness of time, the frequent dreams 
of an imaginative boyhood.” At his death, however, the 
revolt of a nobleman of the house of Ghor upset the house 
of Timour; and the Ghorians, in their turn, were driven 
from power, about the middle of the sixteenth century, by 
the son of Baber, who reigned a few years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Akbar. 

It was at this period that the maritime nations of Europe 
began to visit India by the route round tlie Cape of Good 
Hope. Thitherto the produce and manufactures of the far 
East had found their way to theTi^est via the Ecd Sea only. 


Tin: IIIKJVX) CASTJ>\ if 

cnricliinj;: Viiiico miti (iotx'n, ;tiul tlH'lii vr/.i jooral 

wciclit in tlie imUtic' of Kurxju*. 

iM fure. Iiowovcr, \\ »• .*-]> ni; nl' t!if l uui %v!iir!) Kiii^H’-luncn 
— following in thf foni>-i('ps «>f jho mUi niunni-. lAutixjui-w 
— wore tn vi<i? far the hr^t ti?ne, it wlii he v,eil l»is:ive 
FOine cie.'-cripiion of the penpie with v'hnm citir e<imi!r\ men 
mnv became atapiainti'ii. 

It has been said, that tiic rule tif the Ilimhei*; had liis- 
placed the Hiidrn- or Mleehas a pcuple veiy low itt the 
scale of civilisation ; and that tlie niiido!)-. tn tle ir torn, 
had been supplanted in anthority by tlie Mnvnlmaji*. or 
ISlahomniiKlane. Thus, in the early part of the sixteenth 
conturx’, the population of India r.on<istod of Maliomnmi- 
nns, Ilindoos, and peniile of no cnltivaiion, — the propot- 
tion of- the two latter vastly exec-tiin”: that of the fonn'T, 
whose fierceness, determination, and mipltty j)rowe‘s mort; 
than compeii'ated for their mnnerical inferiority. 

The Hindoos, a dark-cohmred race, were — we may write 
niv, for their manners, customs, ami relipon seem immn- 
table — divided by the tlictates of the earliest laws, wrhleti 
in the s'acred books or Vwias, into four distinct (:las‘scs< or 
castes. The wonl comes from thi; Portm^uese wetrd 
cas^c, race or liiiea<jet for tlie P»rni”:iiese, being: the first 
liiiropeaiis who visited India, were nalnnilly struck with 
the singularity of this social institution, and soon found a 
name wlierewilh to designate it. The true origin of the 
divisions of caste is, acconiing to the common plinise of 
historians, “ lost in the darkness of anlitpiity iml their 
traditions, respecting the singular separation of millions 
of human beings into classe', having distinct hereditary 
pureuiLs, may be given, as there is no other authority to 
rely upon. The four ea-tes are — first, the Bndimins or 
Bralunanas, the iioly or priestly .set j second, the SliatrlytLs, 
tvho are the niilitary class; third, the Vaisyas, or culti- 
vators; and fourth, the Sudias, or menials. Tliore are 
many subordinate sects, but these are the only principal di- 
visions. The preposterous origin assigned to the separation 
of the great Hindoo family' is of a piece witli the prolific 
invention wiiich enters into all the representations of llie 
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people of-India. In the Jatemala, a book in the Sanscrit, 
or holy language, is to be found this story : — 

“ In the first creation of Brahma, Brahmanas proceeded, w’th 
the Yeda (or sacred hook), from the mouth of Brahma. From 
/ns arms Shatriya sprang ; so from Tits thigh, Vaisya ; from his 
foot the Sudras were produced, all with their females. 

“ YTien Brahma paraded his produce, he courteously asked 
them, ‘ What should he their occupations ?’ They replied, ‘ We 
are not our o'wn masters, 0 God ! command us what to under- 
take.' Vie\ving and comparing their labours, he made the first 
trihe superior to the rest. As the first had great inclination for 
the divine sciences, he was made a Brahmin. The protector from 
ill was Shatriya. Him whose jmofession consists in commerce, 
which promotes the success of wars, for the protection of himself 
and mankind, and in husbandry and attendance upon cattle, he 
called Vaisya. The other should voluntarily serve the three 
tribes, and therefore he became a Sudra : he should humble him- 
self at their feet.” 

The Vedas, from the Sanscrit root vid, to know, contain 
the sum of all knowledge. The divine origin imputed to 
them, , of course, placed their doctrine beyond all argu- 
ment or question. It is affirmed in the Jatemala tiiat they 
came from the mouth of Brahma : Muniioo, liowever, a 
profound lawgiver, assigns to them anotlier origin : they 
were, he says, milked by Brahma from fire, air. and the sun. 
Either origin tvill satisfy the English reader, who will 
probably ascribe books, which so thoroughly enslaved the 
men who believed in them, entirely to the ingenuity of 
priestcraft. Munnoo — the patriarchal sage, nho instituted 
a system of law from the text-book of the Hindoos — to this 
hour is said to have been the son or grandson of Brahma ; 
he was the first of rational beings, whence his name miin, 

“ to understand.” His institutes are regarded not only ns 
the oldest, but as the holiest, text after the Vedas. TJie three 
first castes only are permitted to read the Vedas — a Sudra 
would, in the olden time, have been put to death were he 
to attempt to ca.st his eyes on tiie sacred volume?. The 
teaching and interpretation of the Vedas, however, is the 
exclusive privilege of the Brahmins, who were, in earlier 
times, the royal councillors, the judges and magistrates of 
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tlie country, or they passed their time in performing sacri- 
crifices to the gods and meditating on divine objects, until 
their numbers became s'o great tliat tlie other castes found 
their support in idleness an intolerable tax ; when advan- 
tage was taken of a passage in Muunoo, to enable them 
to embrace the profession of arms, to live by trade, to till 
the land, to practise medicine, painting, &c. — ^in fact, even 
to perform menial service. Tims, then, the peculiar pri- 
vileges of the Brahmins, at the present day, are founded 
entirely upon their supposed sacred origin ; and, like 
all privileged classes, they exact the utmost deference 
from every one who is sufficiently trammelled by supersti- 
tion to believe in the punishments prescribed by the Vedas, 
as the portion of- all who disregard the sacerdotal claims. 
Time was, when Brahmins might commit the highest 
crimes almost with impunity ; their persons and property 
were inviolable ; their interference with family affairs was 
deemed a particular favour ; it was a moral ofi'ence to ques- 
tion their integrity. All that has been changed under 
the equitable administration of the English. The Brah- 
mins are, equally with the rest of the people, amenable to 
British law, and their influence is limited to the reverence 
which inferior castes pay to the descendants of Kushyupa. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Brahminical faith — The usages of caste — The cruelties and 
barbarities practised in the name of religion — Suttee and in- 
fanticide — Ghaut murders — Habits of Indian life — The 
progress of European discovery and settlement in India — The 
Portuguese — The Dutch — The English — The first charter 
-T- Sir Thomas Eoe’s embassy — Akbar and Shah Jehan. 

An acquaintance with the religious principles and usages 
of a' people is so essential to a correct understanding of 
their character, that a few words upon the subject of the 
tenets of Hindooism may not inappropriately follow upon a 
sketch of the origin of the Brahminical faith. 
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The religipn of the Hindoos — more perhaps, than any 
other , of .which we have a knowledge — enters into every 
act of their lives, and every feeling of their heart's ; although 
it is one that overbears nature, and feeling, and principle 
altogether. An able writer observes — “ It is one peculiar 
excellence of the Christian system, in its purity, that it is 
wholly a religion of principle. It teacljes that ‘bodily 
exercise profiteth little;’ it makes little of external ob- 
servances, excepting in so far as these are the spontaneous 
effusions of the heart ; and it provides lor the rectification 
of the heart, so that all good works may become a willing 
and spontaneous service. Thus it is that the Christian, 
while ‘ not without love to Christ,’ is, in the highest and 
best sense of the term, the only free man. He does just 
what he likes, for his God enables him to like just what he 
ought to do. But with the Hindoo system it is precisely 
the reverse. It takes no account of the feelings or affec- 
tions of the soul : its demands are fully satisfied when a 
certain round of external observances is complied with.” 

These observances take art infinite number of forms. 
They commence at the birth of the Hindoo, and terminate 
only with his death. Prayer, fasting, ablution, donations 
to temples, alms to beggars, abstinence from labour, sacri- 
fices,, marking the forehead with ashes, investing the person 
with a girdle or cord emblematic of the regeneration of 
man, betrothal, marriage, and funeral rites, the construc- 
tion and consecration of idols, are all seriously and punc- 
tually observed ceremonials ; many of them attended with a 
lavish expenditure of money, a large consumption of time, 
and the perpetuation of the power and wealth of the priest- 
hood. The failure to perform any of these ceremonies in- 
volves the loss of caste — a species of moral outlawry and 
social degradation, which the Hindoo holds in great horror. 
As if to multiply the chances of his debasement, many acts 
of the Hindoos, apart from prescribed religious usage, arc - 
rendered amenable to the penalty of loss of caste. To oat 
forbidden food, or drink intoxicating liquors — to slay any 
animal of the cow kind — to oat in company with persons of 
another caste, or of food dressed by their impure hands — to 
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eat on board sbip, food tliatbas been dressed there, &c.,are 
all offences which place a high-caste Hindoo beyond the 
pale of society. Kay, the mere approach of a person of . 
another religion to tlie spot wiiere the culinary operations 
of the poorest native are being performed, is lield to pollute 
both the food and the caste ; and villagers have been known 
to destroy their meal on a European’s riding past, although, 
perhaps, they have not had a single penny in the world 
wherewith to procure another. In a satirical poem (called 
Qid Hi ?),* published some fifty years since, a graphic 
sketch is given of a group of naked Hindoos destroying 
their cookirig-pots in the presence of the Marquis of 
Hastings (the Governor-General of India) and his wife; 
and the accompanying letterpress runs thus : — 

“ Whether from ignorance or not, 

■ The great man now approached the spot 
Where sat some poor Hindoos at dinner, 

Who soon perceived the noble sinner, 

And mark the consequence — alas I 
Their excellencies cannot pass ; 

For obstacles, not quite expected, 

Are with their evening’s ride connected. 

^ But what were Qui Hi’s feelings, when 
, He saw the women and the men, 

'Deliheratelv, in a trice, / 

Destroy both chattiest, milk, and rice I 
And when their brows with rage did low’r, 

They thns addressed the man of power — 

‘ What for come Burra Sahih^ this way ? 

Hot here see Hindoo men make stay? 

Look, master ! everything make spill : 

Better that master Hindoo hill'. 

Than come near people when they eat. 


I * Qui hi, or Eooee Hye, U the Bengalee phrase meaning 'Who’s therel 
^ As no bells are used in the houses of the gentry in India, the , servants sit 
at the doors of the dining or drawing room, or study, and are called by 
the masters and mistresses when wanted by the phrase Qui hi, to which 
they instantly reply by appearing. Hence all the English in Bengal are 
called by the Europeans ol' other parts of India Qui his. 

•(■ The chatty is a vessel or vase of baked earth — a rude kind of cooking- 
pot, nearly spherical in form. J Great man. 
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See Beebee (wife), mate, friend and child 
Make cry, for it think master wild : 

Master go ’way — custom not right— ' 

■ Or master will make Hindoo fight.’ 

He said, and, with a sudden stroke, 

The last remaining chatty broke.” 

Not directly enjoined by their sacred books, nor con- 
nected -with the prescriptions of caste, the Hindoos, never- 
theless, follow several usages, which serve, at any rate, to 
show how completely their social institutions corrupt the 
heart and efface the common dictates of humanitj^li Among 
these were the rite of Suttee, or the burning of widows, ' 
the destruction of female infants, the murder of the sick on 
the banks of the Ganges, personal mutilation, and the sa- 
crifices of human beings. It is very possible that these 
practices — prescribed by the Brahmins, and .sustained by 
promises of eternal beatitude — may have originated in an 
anxious desire to prevent a too rapid increase of tlie popu- 
lation, at a time when the soil insufllciently supplied the, 
wants of society. But the true reason would not have suf- 
ficed to extinguish tlie impulses of nature, and fraud was 
therefore employed to encourage the people to adopt the 
revolting practices. Every woman w'ho cast herself bn tlie 
funeral pile, with the body of her husband, was (aught to 
believe in a joyful immortality. Every mother, who de- 
stroyed her female child, acted under tlie persuasion that 
the spared infant would become a disgrace to the family, 
because of the impossibility of providing it with a suffi- 
cient dower. The mind recoils with lioh-or from tlie de- 
scription of the deliberate barbarity which attended infiin- 
ticide.. Sometimes the child was strangled by the nur.se, 
sometimes it was refused all sustenance from the brca.st ; — 
among the Eajpoot tribe, the juice of the madder plant 
was administered; in . Gwalior, poison was given in the 
shape of ■'the tobacco leaf; in Central India, it was cu-- 
tomary to dig a .hole in the earth, fill it with milk, and 
drop the new-born babe into the lacteal jiool ; sometimes 
the nurse held iiek hand over the mouili, so that, by the 
check of respiration, life was extinguished. Frequently, . 
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the deluded mother “ applied the fatal- cup with its nar- 
cotic draught to the lips of the helpless and unsuspecting 
innocent — or, as if to lacerate the feelings of humanity, in 
their tenderest point, she put opium on, the nipple of her 
breast, which the child inhaling with its milk, died.” 

The murders of the sick on the banks of the Ganges 
(^Ghaut murders, as they are called, from ghaut, a landing- 
place) were equally repugnant to all sound feelings of 
humanity with the suttees and female infanticide, and pos- 
sibly more perversive of the best affections of our nature. 
The practice originated in a tradition which- gave to the 
Ganges a holy origin. The river is supposed to have had 
its source in the head of the third personage of the Hindoo 
triad, and the Hindoo impression arising out of this be- 
lief is, that bathing in the Ganges is a duty and a pri- 
vilege ; and dying on its banks, or actually under its 
waves,:a sure method of attaining eveidasling blessedness. 
Accordingly, when the disease of a phtient arrives at such 
a stage as to render any further attempt at his recovery 
fruitless, he is borne by his friends and relatives to the 
edge of the river, and there they ‘‘ him Ganges ” — ^in 
other words they immerse him partially in the water, or 
fill his mouth and ears with as much as is sure to produce 
suffocation, and then return home with the pleasing con- 
sciousness that they have done their duty. Thus a poor 
sick wretch has not a chance of life. If left at home and 
nurtured, he might recover ; but, by exposure to the cold, 
the jolting of the litter which conveys him to the water side, 
the noise, pain, and worry attendant upon his removal, and 
the final draught of cold muddy Avater, death is accelerated. 
"When the man is rich, and his wealth is coveted for the 
temples of his idols or the aggrandisement of his family,- it 
may be conceived that the ^laut suggests a ready method 
of making the most of his illness. 

Such were (we fear that in some parts of India under na- 
tive rule we must still write are) the religious practices of tlie 
Hindoos, when Englishmen first A’isited India. Their social 
usages and their status in the scale of civilization may be 
vshortly described. They lived simply upon milk, butter, ve- 
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getables, and sugar, spices, wheat and rice; the flesh of birds 
and animals, ^nth the rare exception of the kid and lainbj 
they avoided ; fish was eaten those who dwelt by the 
sea-side and the banks of rivers. Tlie clothing of the better 
classes was of muslin of a delicate texture ; the masses were 
destitute of all habiliments but a small piece of cloth tied 
round the loins. Tlie richer people indulged in jewelled 
decorations ; for. gold, silver, pearls, diamonds, and other 
precious stories, were then abundant. Perpetually exposed 
to the incursions of northern foes, and intestine feuds, they 
were warlike without understanding the art of war. Their 
sovereigns went into the field with hundreds of elephants 
and richly-caparisoned horses ; the lance, the bow, and the 
scymitar were their chief weapons. . Justice .> was little 
better than a name in their civil courts ; corruption eat to 
the very core of society. The lives of the upper classes 
w'ere divided between debauchery and religious cere- 
monials. Of the sciences they had but an imperfect know- 
ledge ; astronomy and its results, as applied to harvests 
and navigation, were understood, and architecfure had 
made considerable way ; but medicine was a villanous 
quackery at best. 

The Mahommedans, who, next to the Hindoos, com- 
prised the bulk of the population, had their feasts and 
ceremonies, in commemoration of the birth and death of 
Mahomet, and of some events in the lives of his immediate 
relatives. They likew'ise abstained considerably from 
animal food, and clothed themselves according to their 
means. But they had no Suttees, infanticides, or Ghaut 
murders ; the cruelty of their nature found vent in the 
persecution and murder of those who did not. believe in 
the Prophet. 

The rest of tlie population of India — a mere fraction in 
comparison With the Hindoos and Mussulmans — was com- 
posed of Parsees, or fire-worshippers, who had fled from 
Persian persecution, and found an asylum on the western 
shores of India; the savage lull-tribes, of no religion at all; 
the pariahs ; and tlie Christians of the sout , who liad^ ac- 
quired a spurious sort of Clirisiianity from the t( aching.'' 
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of the Homan Catholic and Jesuit missionaries," avIio liarl 
found their way to India under tlie ausi)ices of St. Thomas 
the Apostle — at least so runs the tradition. 

King Henry VII. sat upon the throne of England when 
'Western Europe opened a communication Avith the shores 
of India round the Cape of Good Hope. The Portu- 
guese Avere the first to find their way to the empire of 
the Great Mogul. Navigation, under the Heniys, .Tohn.s. 
and Alphonsos, had made much progress at the close of 
the fifteentli century. The astrolabe had been iriA’ented ; 
the spherical form of the earth was insisted upon anti 
demonstrated by Columbus, the Genoese ; Lusitanian 
mariners had passed the torrid girdle, and found that it 
neither scorched men nor ships ; the impression that out 
of the AoeAV of the coasts AA’ere to be encountered frightful 
sea-monsters and annihilating tempests, had been dissi- 
pated. The “ Cape of Storms ” had exchanged its ap- 
palling title for the more cheering appellation of the 
“ Cape of Good Hope.” Portugal believed that a path 
had been discovered to the rich East, and she exulted at 
the prospect of riA'alling Venice in her AA’ealth and gran- 
deur.' Venice was at tliis time the mistress of the civilized 
Avorld — 

* 

“ A ruler of the AA-aters and their poAvers. 

* * * her daugliters liad their dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparkling shoAvers. 

In purple Avas she rob’d, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity increased.” 

It Avas natural that a position of such Amst importance 
should excite the envy of the rest of Europe, and espe- 
cially of that portion Avhich cherished a belief in its capa- 
city to balance political poAver by opening a road of its 
OAvn to the source of so much AA^ealth. Bartolomeo Diaz 
had shoAvn the Avay AA'hich the Pharaohs of old had tra- 
versed : Vasco de Gama AA'as to carry the first A'enture by 
that route. Three caravels, of about 100 tons’ burthen 
each, not bigger than our first-class yachts, Avere equippea 
for the voyage, Hoav charmingly has Camoens sung the 
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incidents of the departure! The shores Tvere covered with 
weeping women and children and sorrowing old men. The 
return of a single mariner from "what was regarded as a 
desperate and hopeless enterprise seemed impossible ; but 
De Gama had a stout heart and strong confidence. Favour- 
ing breezes carried the little fleet to the shores of India, 
with very few casualties. 

History relates that Vasco de Gama had much to eu- 
comiter from the duplicity, cupidity, and treachery of the 
viceroys upon the western or Malabar coast of India ; but 
he managed to open a traffic with the people, and returned 
home in safety. In a few years the commerce between 
Portugal and India became general; the former state had 
factories in the south and west of the great Peninsula, and 
had obtained a footing in some of the islands which lie to 
the south-east of India, and go by the name of tlie Eastern 
Archipelago. The Dutch, better navigators than tlie 
English, followed in the footsteps of the Portuguese ; and, 
by the time Queen Mary had seated herself on the English 
throne, our own countrymen had begun to venture to the 
w'estern shores. 

At this period, Akbar reigned in India. His empire ex- 
tended little beyond the Punjab and the countiy around 
Delhi and- Agra, when he first mounted the throne ; but, 
year by year, he extended his conquests, until tiie rich 
country of Bengal lay at his feet, and Cashmere became a 
province of the empire.” He next cast his eyes to the 
wutb and began the conquest of the Deccan, which lie 
partly achieved before his death. But not only was he 
successful w-ith the sword : what he won as a soldier- 
prince, he secured and consolidated as an , able legislator. 
“He was happiest,” says a distinguished author, “when 
engaged in the work of civil administration ; and history 
delights to contemplate him rather as a pliilanthropic 
statesman, whose internal policy has placed him in the first 
rank .of the great kings of all ages and all countries, than 
IS a warrior whose victories have secured him the applause 
jf mere vulgar and unreflecting minds. ’ 

There is no record of the name of the Englishman who 
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was the first to set foot upon llicshorts of Jiidin. No doiiht, 
several verv roiigli advenlnrcrs had fouiui their way <lt)vvii 
the l?ed Sea witli the Venetians, and had nianagod to gel 
up to the scat oflilahoinmedau t'lnpire,, to serve the ICinjteror 
tis cannoneers; but their nanias have perished. Ilisiniiaii'; 
have not condescended to notice any earlier adventurers 
than the men who took tiie legitimate road, round the 
Cape of Good Hope. Kalph Filcii crossed the de.'ert, 
froiii Tripoli to the Persian Gulf, and so went forwani to 
Bengal, Pegu, Siam, and the Molucctis, returning to touch 
at C^eylon, Gocldn, and Calicut, but lie only obtains n 
passing word; and even Cavendisli, who went round llie 
world, and made a report of the fortunes which iniglit he 
realised bj' trading to India rid tlie Cape of Good Hope, 
has left but a slender clue to the nature of his visit. How- 
ever, we owe to Cavendish tlie formation of the first 
English East India Company. Our mercliaiil.s, impressed 
by his statements, applied to Queen Elizabeth fora charter. 
They had subscribed nearly 400,000/., in 501 . shares 
and panted for an opportunity of rivalling the Dutch 
and the Portuguese. Notiiiiig loth, the Virgin Queen put 
, her signature to the charter of incorporation, and Thomas 
Smj'th, the first governor or chairman, and Ids tw'cuty-foiir 
colleagues, began operations in right earnest. Tliey fitted 
out five vessels, under Cajitain or Commodore Lancaster, 
'and sent, them to the Eastern Archipelago. The voyage 
was profitable ; other expeditions followed, and went on 
to the Malabar Coast. Tlie Dutch and tlie Portuguese, 
alarmed at the appearance of these intruders on ttieir 
monopoly — for, much as tliey disliked Venetian selfisliness, 
they had no objection to an exclusive appropriation of tiie 
trade themselves — attacked Sir Henry Middleton and 
Captain Best, two English commanders, oil' the north- 
western coast of India. Both Portuguese and Dutch were 
defeated. The English obtained a footing at Surat. 
Akbar, the Emperor, heard of the event, and lie and his 
court were not displeased that a power liad arisen capable 
of correcting the arrogance of the earlier western traders. 
The Gov'ernor of the East India Com lany, a man wise in 

c 2 
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{lis generation, resolved to profit by the favourable impres- 
sion created at the Court of Delhi. He represented to 
the minister of the crown that an excellent opportunity 
offered for strengthening the position of the Englisli in 
India ■, and cannie King James the First was too much alive 
to the chance of turning an honest penny, to lend an in- 
different ear to the proposals of his responsible advisers. 
The result was, that one Sir Thomas Roe was appointed 
ambassador to the court of the Great Mogul, with instruc- 
tions to obtain from that monarch a treaty whereby the 
English were to have permission to trade freely tJiroughout 
his Moslem.Majesty’s dominions. 

The Journal of Sir Thomas Roe is one of the most 
quaint and amusing volumes of the time. He was vil- 
, lanously provided for his e.xpedition. We marvel at tlic 
present day, wheu rich gifts are lavished on princes, at the 
penuriousness of the arrangements which were to seduce 
the Emperor of Delhi into sundry important concessions. 
If Sir Thomas bad been deputed to the African coast, lo 
exchange beads and scissors for ivory and golddust, he 
could not have been more wretchedly se.ut out. He had a 
few very small tents, and a miserable retinue; and the 
tempting articles which constituted Ids “presents” amounted 
to some razors, penknives, combs, wine-glasses, night-caps, 
scent-bags, and pictures — the latter of whicii were equally 
primitive in conception and e.vecntion. The ambassador’s 
allowance was so small that he could not euterlaiir the 
officers of the Mogul's court upon even a respectable 
scale ; but he made up, in some sort, for the deficiency of 
his means in this respect by the e.vcellence of ids Alicaut 
wine, for an occasional bottle of which the Malioinnicdan 
nobles and princes had no disrelish. 

Sir Thonias first went to Guzerat, where the English 
Iiad factories at Surat, Cambay, Gozo, and AlimcdabaA 
He gives a sad account of tiie roystering, boozing pecuh- 
arilies of his countrymen. 'They fully justified lago’s de- 
scription of their “ potency in potting.'' Tlie Dane atid 
tbie “ swagbellied Hollander were uotidng to your En- 
glish I” The great Akbar had died after a reign of fifty 
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years’ duration, and Jehanglure was now the Great Mogul. 
Jehanghire received Sir Thomas Eoe at Ajniere, a town 
more central than Delhi, and gave tlie ambassador • a 
friendly reception. He needed it, after his toilsome 
journey, in which he often suffered great privations. Tlie 
necessaries of life, especially good Avater, were frequently 
not procurable on the road. The concessions sought by 
the East India Company were obtained at the interview, 
and Sir Thomas returned home. 

It were beybnd the limits of this sketch to describe all 
the subsequent embassies and visits, which tended to 
strengthen our good understanding with the mighty Mo- 
guls, and to enlarge the sphere of our trading operations. 
Eye-and-bye, rve had factories on the Coromandel, or eastern, 
as well as the Malabar, or western, coasts ; and when Shall 
Jehan, the son Of Jehanghire, was on tlie throne (1636), 
permission was given us to form a commercial establish- 
ment on the river Hooghly, upon the site of the modern 
city, of Calcutta. This latter privilege was a tribute to 
the superior medical service of an Englishman. When 
the East India Company’s ship ‘Hopewell’ lay off Surat, a 
daughter of the Emperor was taken ill. Discarding the 
charlatanerie of the Moslem Hakims, or doctors, Shah 
Jehan sent to Surat for the aid of an English physician, 
and one Dr. Gabriel Boughton Avas despatched immediately 
to attend upon her. His skill triumphed, and Shah Jehan, 
Avho — to judge from the unapproachable magnificence of 
the tomb he erected to his lovely wife, the “ Light of the 
World” — had an affectionate heart, granted Boughton an 
imperial firman, or royal pernriission, to trade to Bengal by 
sea. This, by the Avay, is not the only instance on record 
of valuable public benefits having accrued to England 
from the personal services rendered to Oriental monarchs 
by her medical practitioners : Hamilton, James Burns, 
and John Macniel (“ Sir John” of Crimean renoAvn), are 
names which readily occur to the writer as those of general 
benefactors of their species, and able pioneers of special- 
political advantages. 

Behold us, then, with our feel idiinlcd osi tlic soil of 
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India, competing with the jealous Portuguese and arousing 
the bitter antipathies of the envious Dutcli. The former, 
bf the middle of tlie seventeenth century, liad been pretty 
nearly displaced by the latter, and had, indeed, altogether 
descended from their original “ pride of place.” The suc- 
cessors of De Gama and Cabral had degenerated to a race 
of blacks, who usurped — and to this hour retain— the name 
of “ Portuguese.” This was the result of the policy of 
Albuquerque, who conquered Goa in Western India, and, 
imitating Alexander the Great, conceived the idea of 
colonising the country by forcing his followers to marry 
the daughters of the Mussulmans and Hindoos, whom he 
took prisoners. There is not a genuine Portuguese, per- 
haps, now in India : they are all half-castes, or baptized 
natives, following the Roman Catholic religion, as be- 
queathed by their progenitors, or introduced by the 
Jesuits. If Napoleon I. had lived, and conquered the 
West Indies, he would (so says Las Casas) Jiave similarly 
“ colonised ” the Windwards and Leewards. He purposed 
making his grognards marry the negresses, thus amalga- 
mating the Franks and the Caribbeans, and identifying 
“ L’Einpire ” with the Western Archipelago. 


CHAPTER III. 


Delhi in the time of Aunmgzebe — The government of Jklvir — 
Sivajec the Mahratta — The Portuguese pirates — TJicir su]'- 
pressinn — The Jesuits in India — The two English companies 
— The cession of Bombay to Charles 11. — Abraham Sliipman 
at Ajendivah — Cajrtain Kegwin — Rival interests and col- 
lisions — Establishments of the English on tlie Corom.amlc! 
Coast and the banks of the Hooghly— Job Ghnrnock — Qhe 
British possessions and factories in India in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 


Oku more glance at the condition of India, when v e Imd 
gained a footing in the country, and fifty years hef\;re we 
begau to acquire military renown and terriloriul jjoss Vion- 
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Let us take the year 1702 — the year -which has heeii 
justly said to close the “ Company’s stage of infancy.” 

The musnud, or throne of Delhi, then called Shah Je- 
hanabad, or the city of Shah Jehan, was now occupied by 
Aurungzebe, one of the sons of the latter emperor. Au- 
rungzebe had had to contend for bis authority Avith his 
three brothers ; for the law of succession had not taken 
such firm root as to render it easy for heirs apparent to 
grasp the sceptre, when death removed it from a Great 
Mogul’s hand. Delhi had become a magnificent town. 
The mosques, the palace, and the courts of justice, rvere 
lofty and spacious, built of white marble and red sandstone, 
and either richly enamelled or profusely but tastefully de- 
corated with flowers and passages from the Koran, in jasper, 
lapis lazuli, agate, and bloodstone. Mirrors and gUding 
added to the dazzling effect of the ornamental interior; 
and pearls, rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones 
studded the chairs of ro}'alty. The “ peacock throne” was 
long an object of the admiration of travellers. Fountains 
played in terraces and avenues, in halls and vestibules, 
while the perfume of the rose and the jasmine, the song 
of a thousand birds, and the rich and graceful foliage of 
the plantain and the orange-tree, more than atoned for 
the geometric fonnality of the parterres and alUes of the 
garden. The brocade and silken costumes of king, princes, 
nobles, glittered rvith gold ; their horses, elephants, and 
palankeens, were gorgeously decorated Avith trappings and 
housings. If tlie shops and abodes of the artisans did not 
exliibit any architectural beauty, their contents, at least, 
Avere of a A-ery A-aluable character. Here were Avorkers 
in silk, and Avorkers in iA’ory^, cunning jewellers, expert 
cutlers, and dexterous Aveavers. The scarves, the filagree 
ornaments, and the swords of Delhi manufacture, acquired 
at an early period the renown they noAv enjoy. Men of 
(oriental) science had been encouraged to visit Delhi, and 
there was acconlingly, in Aurungzebe’s time, no lack of 
Hindoo or !Mahommedan astrologers at the court. There 
were, also, architects and engineers, who constructed canals- 
and aqncducls which contributed to the health of the town 
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and the convenience of the people. But, for all that, old 
Delhi was, and modern Delia is, a dreadfully hot place of 
abode. Bernier relates that it was impossible to hold the 
hands against the walls of one’s chamber, or lay one’s head 
upon a cushion, for everything was baked or scorched. For 
six months in the year, people were obliged to sleep at 
night in the open air, in the streets or gardens, or on the 
terraces above their houses, previously watering the ground. 
The population was for the most part Mussulman ; bigoted, 
tierce, and sensual. But there were, also, within the walls 
of the city, thousands of Hindoos, and crowds of vagabonds 
of low caste, or of no caste at all. 

Akbar had spread his conquests to the mouth of the, 
Ganges ; and, to the extreme verge of the Peninsula, the 
country was administered by his viceroys. There was one 
at Moorshedabad, in Bengal ; another at Hyderabad, in the 
Deccan ; a third ruled the province of Oude; a fourth go- 
verned Guzerat. But the south-western part of India was 
tolerably free from Mahommedan control. During the 
reign of Aurungzebe, one Sivajee, a Mahratta of the Hindoo 
faith, in the service of the King of Bejapore, who had en- 
trusted to him the command of ten thousand cavalry^, threw 
off his allegiance and founded a separate empire. He died 
in 1680 , but his son and his son’s son carried on llie war 
against the dominant Mahommedan power; and the Mali- 
ratfa chieftains, coming down from tlie western mountains 
under their auspices, ravaged the provinces, and made 
Sattara their head-quarters. They thus acquired an im- 
mense territory, and became a very formidable power, alike 
a terror to tlie Mussulmans and the western traders, upon 
whom they levied heavy contrilnition.';. 

On the coasts and the seas of India there roved innume- 
rable pirates, English as well as Portuguese, who had been 
tempted to sail round the Cape by tlie fame of the wealth 
of the legitimate traders. In Bengal, the Portuguese — 
driven from their factoiies and possessions in jlalabar, ex- 
cepting Goa and Bombay — liad planted themselves on the 
banks of the Hooghly, and on different parts of the coast 
of Lower Bengal ; turning buccaneers, and committing all 
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sorts of atrocities. Chittagong, in the south-east, was their 
favourite nest. “ It was,’’ says Bernier, “ the refuge of all 
the foreign (European) vagabonds that flocked together from 
similarity of circumstances and tastes. There were among 
them such as had abandoned monasteries, bigamists, 
rogues, and murderers ; they led a life that was detestable 
and altogether unworthy of Christians, inasmuch as they 
impiously butchered and poisoned one another, and assas- 
sinated their own priests, who were sometimes not better 
than themselves. Their ordinary trade was robbery, 
piracy, and kidnapping. They broke in upon the festivals, 
assemblies, and weddings of the poor, carrying them off as 
slaves — literally as galley slaves — to row their boats, or 
they sold them at Goa and Ceylon, and on the Malabar 
coast. Appeals were made by the peaceful inhabitants to 
the Emperor, and, lest he should be supposed to counte- 
nance these misdeeds, he authorized Cossim Khan, a gene- 
ral and lieutenant of Bengal, to fall upon the Portuguese 
town of Hooghly, which he did in right good earnest. 
Churches, with their bells, were pulled down, for Mahom- 
medan hatred came in aid of judicial vengeance ; the men 
were massacred, the children, priests, and friars carried to 
Agra, the second great city in the empire ; the handsomest 
of the Portuguese women were shut up in harems, and the 
lads were circumcised. The lesson was not lost — the pi- 
ratical practices were in a manner suppressed.” 

The reference to priests and friars suggests a few words 
respecting the state of religion in the south and west of 
India at the period of which we treat. 

There is a tradition — to this hour held in respect by the 
Homan Catholics of India — that St. Thomas the Apostle 
visited the country, and planted the cross among tlie 
Hindoos ; and this tradition, great pains have been taken 
by the papistical missionaries to confirm and preserve. 
--There is, however, no authentic record of the appearance ' 
of priests absolutely bent on conversion, until the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Vasco de Gama and his succes- 
sors had, of course, chaplains on board tlieir ships, who, on 
landing at Cochin, Calicut, «S:c., bore white banners, on 
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whicli the cross was emblazoned ; and elevating the host, 
amidst the ordinary marks of reverence, tlm chaunting 
praises, and scattering incense, excited the f^pecial wonder 
of the Hindoos. The churches which the early Portuguese 
built on the ground pertaining to their factories, and the 
towns which they acquired, lacked little of the magnificence 
which distinguished the cnthedmls in the mother country : 
the altars were profusely adorned, elligies of the Saviour 
and pictures of the Virgin decorated the chapels. We 
know that the Catholics had an eye to the conversion of the 
people at a very early jieriod, for the sacred banner was 
blessed at Belem, on the departure of De Gama’s and 
Cabral’s expeditions; and the ditfusion of the religion of 
Christ was doomed, by the adventurers, as serious a duty 
as the aggrandisement of tlie wealth and political import- 
ance of Lusitania. This rendered them anxious to dazzle 
the Hindoos with a form of worship, as least ns pompous 
as their own. But it was not until 1545 that the firet 
direct attempt was made by the Boman Catholics at {iro- 
sclytism. In that year, Fi-an^ois Xavier lauded tit Ca ])0 
Comorin. He belonged to the order of Jesuit.s, and had a 
high reput.ition for piety, zeal, and ability. He at once 
went to work to present the Gospel to the benighted idola- 
tom, and, according to some of the Popish historians, his 
success was prodigious. On the Pe.arl Fishery Coast, that 
is the, southern coast of India, ojiposite the island of Cey- 
lon, there were in nine or ten yo.ars five hundred thousand 
converts, “ all fervent .and desiring nothing more than to 
become martyrs for their faith.” Yet Xavier, by his own 
honest account, left India disgusted and “disheartened by 
the apparent imjiossibility of making rrni converts.” 

In IGGO. forty-two ye.ai-s before the gjioch of which 
we treat, Charles II. had taken possession of the throne 
of his father. Cluirlcs I. hud given a license to ti Sir 
William Corn-tin and certaiti moroliant adventurer, < to trade 
to India, to the detriment of the rights jn-rfaining to the 
previously-existing London Comjxmy. The new eom- 
pany, who had gone to no trouble or expense to .smooth 
the ronghness of the commercial path, “ cut clean across 
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the interests ” of the older association, and caused infinite 
confusion, harassment, and loss : it was • the source of op- 
pression by the native powers, and it g-ave excuses to piracy. 
Nevertheless, it did not succeed independently of the first 
company, into wliich, after much negotiation, it merged. 
Tins mischievous Courtin Company was called by the pre- 
vious monopolist the “ Interloper '^ — a term which afterwards 
fell into common use, and to the last was employed by the 
officers of the East India Company to stigmatise inde- 
pendent settlers in India. 

Sturdy Oliver Cromwell, unlike his feeble and necessi- 
tous predecessor, adhered manfully to the privileges of the 
London Company, in its amalgamated form. He had 
given an impetus to trade, by the Navigation Act, and 
particularly had he benefited commerce in India, by com- 
pelling the Dutch to riiake compensation to the London 
Company,- for the massacre of our countrymen at Am- 
boyna, &c. He thought it advisable not to interfere with 
the wise and prudent operations of that Company, by yield- 
ing to the entreaties of questionable speculators that he 
would open a free trade to India. Thus, at the time of the 
Restoration, our affairs in India were “ progressing” 
favourably, and Charles II., in 1665, getting very 
little money with his bride, Catherine of Braganza, was 
glad to accept, by way of dower, the island of Bombay 
{Bono haio, or “ good bay,” as the Portuguese called it), in 
lieu of the coin he so much coveted. 

But a virtual cession does not always imply actual pos- 
session. The island was not the “ bird in the hand ” for 
many a year, and, when obtained, like Gratiano’s wit, it 
was “ not worth the having.” The King sent out the Earl 
of Marlborough at the head of a fleet, and Sir Abraham 
Shipman with a body of troops, to take possession of Bom- 
bay in his name ; but the Portuguese governor, Antonio 
^ de Mello de Castro, refused to surrender it, and Shipman 
and his people were compelled to go to Ajendivah, a neigh- 
bouring island to await the pleasure of the governor. The 
climate of, Ajendivah was detestable. Cooped up within 
its limits, execrably accommodated, and very short of pro- 
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visions, Sir Abraham and many of his followers soon died. 
Cook, his secretary, left tlie island with the survivors and 
went to Goa, notwithstanding the unpopularity of tlie 
English there. Soon afterwards, Bombay was formally 
surrendered to Mr. Cook, who, in his turn, gave up the 
reins of authority to Sir Gervaise Lucas, a governor 
specially appointed and sent out by the King. The seat 
of the East India Company, at this time, was Surat, north- 
west of Bombay ; and the head of the board of administra- 
tion was a “ president.” The two authorities soon came 
into collision : tlie Kinor’s man thousfht himself a greater 
jiersonage than the Company’s servant. Harmony was 
restored on the death of Lucas j which occurred in 1666, 
after a short tenure of office. In fact, no one in those 
days lived long in Bombay : the climate was no better 
than that of Ajendivah. There was little open ground 
in the vicinity of the harbour; the dry land was covered 
with jungle ; and the sea, covering the shore around the 
island for several hours in the twenty-four, left, wlien 
it receded, abundant material for miasma. Yet the new 
governor established a factorj’- on the island, and proceeded 
to raise fortifications, because Sivajee, the Maliratfa, and 
Sidi, a‘* Black Admiral,” threatened the island : tlie one froiii 
the land .side,; the other from the little islands of Hcner)’ 
and Kenery, near the entrance to the harbour. Surat was 
equally menaced — nay, it had the additional disadvantage of 
being threatened by Dutch and French fleets. By the year 
1684, Bantam, an island to the eastward, where the English 
had a flourishing factoiy, liaving been wrested from them 
by the Dutch, and restored to the native king, the Company 
determined to concentrate their trade as much as possible 
at Bombay; which was guarded by a handful of troops, 
under the command of Captain Kegwin, a King’s oflictr. 
These troops (Europeans) formed the nucleus of the Boiii- 
bay arniv. To tliem were added 500 Rajpoots (natives of a 
mflitary^ caste) anned n ith matchlocks and swonis. Tiieco- 
c.vistence of a King’s and a Conipany’.s artillery, however, 
again became a source of disquietude ; for Kegwin, being 
half-starved (the pay of a Member of Council was only 
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:ix shillings a day !) mutiifieci, and was about to be tried 
by the judge at Surat — and, of course, lianged — when Sir 
rhoinas Grantham arrived as Governor, and a general 
amnesty put all things to rights again. From this time 
(1684) until a. D. 1702, the Bombay government had 
plenty of trouble on its liaiids. There were factories in 
Persia to look after, which required the continual pre- 
sence and protection of ships of war; Bombay itself was 
beleaguered by the “Black Admiral,” whose operations 
the Jesuits were accused of assisting ; the subordinate 
agents at Surat were persecuted and imprisoned by tlte 
Mogul authorities ; the Danes rendered the English name 
detested in the lied Sea, by carrying on piracy under 
English colours ; and, finally, the plague made such havoc 
in Bombay that only three civilians were left alive. In 
the laconic phraseology of Melfenna, “ great disorder 
prevailed in 1702.” 

So much for the English in the West of India. What 
was their position on the eastern or Coromandel Coast ? 

In 1639, the English had obtained leave to erect a little 
fortress at Madraspatara, or Madras, to protect their pro- 
perty and persons from the Dutch and the pirates, who were 
more to be dreaded than the natives of the coast. This 
fort was called “ Fort St. George,” and, although it has 
undergone many alterations and improvements, it still re- 
tains the name. In 1653, Madras ^^4s constituted the seat 
of the Company’s trading government ; and the successive 
presidents thenceforward ajjpear to have got on so well, 
that, by the end of the century, they had obtained for the 
Company various grants and concessions from the Eajah of 
Golcondah, and the Rajah of the Carnatic. Six companies 
of European troops had been sent out for the protection of 
the factories ; and, like the government of Bombay, the pre- 
sident had strengthened the force by engaging the services 
-of a few hundred natives of the military castes. 

Turn we now to the English in Bengal. If the reader 
will refer to his map, He will see in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
in different directions within a range of 200 miles, the 
words Hooghly, Cossirabazar, Malda, Patna, Dacca, and 
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Balasore. At all of these places the English had factories. 
But the rapacity and fanaticism of the Mogul provincial 
governors allowed them but little peace. The Nawaub of 
Bengal, in 1686 , seized their factory at Patna, compelled 
them to flee from Hooglily and take refuge at Chattanuttee, 
a village lower down the left bank of the river. At tliis 
juncture, Mr. Job Charnock was managing the Company’s 
afiairs : he tried in vain to make terms with the Nawaub. 
Part of the garrison of Port St. George was sent up to 
afford aid and protection, but to no purpose. It was found 
necessary to retire to Madras. The Company’s affairs iti 
Bengal became much embarrassed, for pirates and inter- 
lopers completed what oppressive Mahommedan rulers left 
undone. 

Nothing daunted, Job Charnock, three years subse- 
quently, returned to Chattanuttee and there laid the foun- 
dation of the futrue great and splendid city of CaiCutta- 
A fancy picture of portly Job’s landing at the Gliaut lias 
been prettily sketched by a witer, in a popular local pe- 
riodical. He supposes the Avorthy and courageous English- 
man, in the elegant costume of the time, half Flemish, iialf 
Spanish. He arrives in a large boat or budgerow, with the 
English flag flying at the mast-head ; he is carried ashore, 
and entering a palanquin, resembling an arm-chair borne 
on poles, he points to a Avide-spreading peepul tree—^a 
beautiful and delicate tree consecrated to the gods — and 
there he halts and sits beneath its grateful shade. The 
Naib and head men of the village come to meet him, and 
the result of their intervicAv is a determination to make the 
place the seat of the English trade in Bengal. There is a 
temple in the neighbourhood dedicated to the frightful 
Kalee,. the Destroy^er, therefore shall the hcah be calk’ll 
Kalee-katta, or Calcutta, and it is sn named, accordingly- j 
But Avhat a life of discomfiture is the lot of Charnock and 
his friends ! Occupying small huts of bamboo atul miid; 
Avith thatched roofs, shaded perhaps by the mango or the 
plantain tree; liA'ing entirely upon poultry, aiirl kid and 
goat mutton ; enjoying no better mitigation of tlio Iicat than 
could be afforded by a fan made of the dried leaves of tlw 
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inoTH'v for in-^ n!a‘'!<'r' ami hiiu-aif, aial fonniiim,; a city 
^\1ncll wa-i aftcrnar*!'; t<» ti-.c ‘.mI itf cnij'in-, ami :i 

va-t cintniriiini of tin- rich cniiiiiicrc*' i»ct\M t ii i'ai :l.i!;il ami 
Imlia. Of aimi'^cim al. taccjit ^:ain\»jiiio, iIht*- ^\a-> little 
nr none, 'riie iifiuiihotirlifwol of Cioittaiintt. e ^>.. 0 . fnre-t 
l.imi. ,<n.annii:Lr with nihi I'nilalm ■; ami liiier*. iutt a*- v< t 
tilt* Ivmtli'hnian li.ui iu>t iiiriit tl Innitcr. Hooh-; ner>‘ rarities, 
.ami a nenspajmr iini>(»'-‘'tlile. The only justiine of the M i- 
ller to Fit . ami drink canary « iiie and eiiipiy howl- nf 
puiirli — /itv" ti'- Ih-niier calh-<l it — a «‘()injniniiti of 

arrack, brown Fuirar, lemon-juice, anil .".jiice— •“ pha-.ant 
i-iKinoh to the ta'-te, hut a plairue to the Imdy and to 
health." Intetcmitv with the nativis was dillienlt, even 
aiming liie lowot castes, for want of a cnminnnity of hin- 
gnacre; the language in ordinary me was a bastard Por- 
tuguese, or !lr,i]v.ii /rnacn, mixt-d with a Miiallering of Hin- 
dostanee, or ** Moors,” as it \i;ls ctdied. Much mutual 
misconoeptiou naturally arose out of tin- alisence of an 
iiiielligible tongue, ami, on more than one occa-imi, was 
attended with direful consequeuces. Tlie rules of the Hin- 
doo caste were perpetually infringed, for who of the Jiiuglisli 
liad learnt auglit about tliem? 

Tills was tlic state of aifairs at tlie three “ Presidencies ” 
of India, when Queen Anne began to reign. Tins, tis has 
been said above, \Va.s the close of “ tlie infancy " of our con- 
nection witli tlie country. Tlic ” oliihlhood ’’ commenced 
will, tlie union of tlie companies of merchants tniding to 
tlie East Indies by deed of settlement, dated the 22iid of 
.July, 1702, and tliesc were tlieir possessions : Bomliay, 
-TMazagon, Mahim, Sion, and AValce — forts in tlio vicinity 
of Bombay (and now forming part of tlie island) ; St. 
Helena ; factories at Surat, Swallee, Broacli and Ahme- 
dabad .(all in the province of Guzerat); at Agra, an 
, Lucknow, in tlie nortli-west provinces of Agra and Oude ; at 
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Carwnr, T'ellicherry, Anjongo/and Calicut, on the Malalv.r 
coast ; and likewise at Gombroon, Shiraz, and Ispahan in 
Poraia ! the forts and towns of Chirga, Isissa, aMadras, 
Fort St. David, and its territory of three miles, eoinpre- 
honding' towns and villages; the factories of Guddalore, 
Porto Novo, Pottipotce, MasuHpatam, Jradapollam, Yira- 
g-apatam, on the Coromandel Coast; and Calcutta, Palu- 
sore, and a few other places, such as Patna, Dacca, 
Eajmahal, and Hooghly, in Bengal. A fair footing for 
a handful of traders, who, a cent my and a half previously, 
were as unknown to India as India was strange to tliem ! 


CHAPTER IF. 

The costume of the English in India in the last century — 'flio 
lives of the footers — Suntt ahandoiuHl for .Bomhay — Surat 
described — The I’arseesof Western India — The naiou of tlic. 
rival comivauics — Mayor’s courts established — 'I'ho cutchern' 
— The M.ahratta territory — British gall.antry and British 
local intlucnco — Conduct of English functiounvies. 

It is recorded of the English at Surat and Bombay, that 
at the commencement of the last century, they nsnallv 
adopted an Oriental costume, A Enropoan dress was r 
singularity. There was good sense in tins. Tlie ilowinp 
muslin mbes of the bettor order of natives constitntiHi a 
nmch more commodious, as well as a more elegant, attiro 
tlum the coats and breeches of the Englishmen. In tlwir 
dress, as la their habits, the natives have n roason.ahle n'- 
ganl to tlu' cpiality of tlie climate under whicli they live. 
There is no question that the turhati, iff lie head he shaved, 
is a n\oro pleastuit description of gear than the felt or 
be.aver hat, and no one will dispute its superiority of up- 
pcaratioe, and effectiveness in vaniing ofi' the rays of the 
sun. But tlie fear of descending ton level wifii tlie n.atius 
(in appeanmee, at least) seems soon to have had apowerbd 
influence upon the minds of the ollioers of the Eiigli'h 
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Tito li't - lo<i liy dio I'trior' of ilio Tti'i Iitrli.i Coiiij!.iiiy 
at ,Surat anti lloniliay ajijti ar tt» tiavo lu i-ii v« ry roiisarl.ahio 
for iici'nlioioiifS'-. 'I'iioy fad j.a.niraliy oaoirlit M>!ii< ihlii}: 
of tlio ii.'ilivo inatiniT- and !iior;d‘i, nliiio iniiiulin^ in tin ir 
rfioioty, and iniialini; tiio yaino fovori!-ii tltnt<^^}dit‘J■^•. 'i'io- 
Itoiiio rnlort, iiol'vitfviiindinn^ thf lio'-iico 'tliiidi provaifd 
in Eiifflaini, noro very imioh >!itiol;od at tin- nport-t nfiol) 
roaidiod tiii iii, and uficii, jmf-i d. won* inmio out by tin* 
coar.'O and prttfaiio )ani:n:ino in niiioli ihtf tlo-palolto non* 
occasionally conclicti. A olorirytnaii nlio \isitul tlio coast 
at tlio tdosi* tirtliost'vontoontliciiittiry, nriiing of Bumijay, 
pays, “ I cannot, witliont iiorror, mention to wfai a piicli 
all vicious otiormilios arc prown in iliis place. LuMiry. 
iininode-ty, and a pnt'iilutt; disojlntomss of nianiiors, finii 
still now matter to work upon. Wickedness was con- 
Ptantly upon tlie im])rovcmoiit, and grew to sucli a perfec- 
tion, tliai no vice was .^o dctesi.able as not to be extremely 
common.” 

The Company did all in (heir power to suppress tlii.s 
liighlj’ reprehensible cour.se of conduct on tliu jiart of tlieir 
servants,' and jiointed ont that it tended to the di.shonoiir of 
God, the discredit of the Gospel, and (he contempt, of llie 
Christian religion. Tlic}’ justly argued that it would he 
impos.sible to eirsurc for the Prote-stant religion of England 
the respect of the natives, unless they saw it,s cHect-s in a 
sober and rjghteoii.s conversation. It i.s not recorded that 
the remonstrances were much Jiecded, for dissoluteness of 
maimers continued to chiiracterise the English .settlers foi 
many a long year afterwards*. 
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Surat -was, as we have said, abandoned as the seat of the 
president and the twenty-four councillors, who managed 
the trade with the interior ; and Bombay became the head- 
quarters of the Company’s agents. Surat, however, at the 
time, was a much more important place than it now is, 
though it still retains some vestiges of its old consequence. 
It did not boast of much architectural beauty, but there 
was a good business air about the place. There was a 
palace of the Nawaub, many- streets, some mosques, a 
castle, and numerous gardens, to which handsome buildings 
were attached. The population exceeded half a million ; 
there was a strict police surveillance, “ but the function- 
aries were, like otlier orientals, accessible to bribes ; ” and 
there was a Custom House — an excuse for the most vil- 
lanous extortions from the English traders. The manners 
of the people partook of the cat-like mildness of the Hindoo, 
and the tiger-like ferocity of the IMussulman ; festivals gave 
occasion for the display of personal animosities, and tlie 
occasional visitation of pirates afforded opportunity for tlic 
bellicose propensities of all parties, wdiich were followed by 
the oppressions of the Nawaub’s government. But, with 
the inconsistency which seems so striking a feature in the 
Indian character, the frequent exercise of cruelty to men 
ivas associated with the most delicate tenderness towards 
the animal creation. There was kept up at Surat, with 
great care, and at considerable expense, a Banian liospiml 
for disabled animals ! All kinds of superannuated beasts, 
birds, and reptiles, even to the vermin which infest mens 
beds and persons, were scrupulously cared for. Beggars, 
seeking alms in the city, obtained them on the simple con- 
dition that they should repose for a night within the coni- 
partmeut of the hospital assigned to bugs, fleas, <fcc.. and 
give the vermin a ciiance of an abundant meal. The flcsii 
tingles at the bare recital of such a method of alimenting 
the most loathsome creatures. 

Among the population of Surat were ten thousand 
Parsecs, a very interesting race of people. Driven frmu 
Persia by ibo fanaticism of tiie Arahnnunwlans, the\' t(K>k 
refuge iu "iYestern India, and soon became conspicuous for 
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thoir industry aiul intolli^onm tjiiikc<l topAlKT by Uh' 
ties of religion and a eoinuuni snllerinir in its catife, and 
oelievuig that their strength lay in unity, tliey have pre- 
served their cxclu.--ivcne,« for centurie.s. Keiihor yielding 
up their own persuasion, nor seeking to niake converts of 
others, they have h(‘cn respectetl in tlie oii^ervaiice of their 
faith ; the rather that the Sun, the great object of tlielr 
adoralinn, is an intelligible deity, to which all nations 
more or less offer homage. Zoroaster was their leaelier, 
and the Zendavt*sta their liibh*. Fire receivers the most 


profound respect from the “ Parsees,’’ a corrui>tion of 
*• Persians.” They have their <PK/i«rtvs, or fire-temples, in 
the heart of which, generally in a capaeions silver vase, 
the .sacred flame is constantly kept alive; iiiste.'id <if ve-tal 
virgins, white-boarded priests perform tlieo!lice ofgnariliaiis 
of the fire, and every morning the fervour of the Pursue 
community supplies the recpiisite fuel. 'J'ho altar stands 
within a grated enclosure, and through its liars the pious 
Guebre thrusts his piece of wood, niiiiteriiig a prayer for 
the prosperity and salvation of himself and family. The 
richer classes contribute logs of sandal wood, wliieli, 
igniting, distribute a pleasant fragrance llirongliout tlie 
temple. Tlie marriage ceremonies of the Parsecs are, 
celebrated with great jioiiip, and in the iioctiinial caval- 
cades the little bridegroom, a cliikl of six or seven years ol 
age, figure.s on a heavy white steed, 'j'lie funeral obscqifms 
of this singular people equally distinguish them. 'J'lic 
cemeteries are lofty, cirenlar enclosures. Jn the centre is 
a deep well, towards wiiich numerous shallow channels 
slope from tlie wall. In one of these channels the corpse 
is placed, and left by the mturuers. Instantaneously, the 
vultures which swarm upon the summit of the walls and 
the neighbouring trees, intent upon the approach of prey, 
swoop down ; and, in a few moments, not a vestige of 
the flesh of the deceased is to be seen. The oily particles 


of the body, assisted by the heavy rains, float the bones 
into the w'ell, whence they are earned into the sea or the 
sewers, or mingle with mother earth. The chief merit of 
the Parsees lies in their industry and their liberality. 
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Since their establishment in India thej' have become skilful 
workers in wood. From the small cabinet to the magni- 
ficent man-of-war, nothing comes amiss to them. Their 
fame as shipbuilders is world-wide. The upper classes 
are chiefly merchants trading witli China, Persia, England, 
and the coast of India. They are tlie principal exporters 
of the cotton and the opium grown in India, and their 
corresponding houses in China are, next to the English, 
the chief dealers in tea. It is hardh^ necessary to cite tiic 
name of the late Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeblioy, as the finest 
example on record of a course of Parsee integrity and 
enterprise. From small beginnings, as a merchant, lie 
realised an enormous fortune ; and he lias shown, in lii? 
appropriation of it, a large philanthropy, a profundity of 
wisdom, and a deep attachment to the British government 
of India. Hospitals, colleges, roads, institutes of all kinds, 
attest the value and sound direction of Sir Jainseijee’s 
beneficence. It was very proper (hat such a man slioiiW 
receive so signal a mark of royal approbation as the con- 
ferment of a baronetcy. He was the first native of India 
thus distinguished. 

The accession of the “ Good Queen Anne ” was clianic- 
terised by more than one union.” The rival companies 
of India, who, by their discords, liad disturbed the profit- 
able course of trade, were now incorjiorated under the title 
of the “ United Company of Merchants Trading to the 
East India” (“ Indies” was a term which did not come 
into fashion for some time later), and aflairs were, as we 
ha%’e said, administered at Bombay. It was in 1709 that 
the union was completed, and from that day forward tiling-^ 
went on prosperously' with the English. Courts of Law, 
presided over by Mayors, were established before 172o, at 
Bombay', and likewise at Madras. According to Mr. Kaye, 
the author of a very' fair and honest Jiislory of Indian pro- 
gress, called The Admimxtraliou of the Eud India Compaidt 
(lie records of these courts contain curious illustrations of 
the morals and luaniicrs of the early settlers, and the na- 
tives who clustered round them at the presidencies. " Ihe 
peojile in whose causes they adjudieited were, fur the mo'' 
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part, the public or private servants of the settlers them- 
selves, or people connected with the shipping in the ports. 
The Court carried on all kinds of business. It was at 
once a civil, a criminal, a military, and a prerogative 
court. It proceeded with remarkable promptitude and 
despatch, from the proving of a will to the trial of a mur- 
derer ; from the settlement of a dispute regarding the sale 
of a slave girl to the punishment of a drunken trooper, or 
an extortionate U'itch. Flogging was the usual remedy 
prescribed. It was one of general application, and fell 
with the greatest impartiality on all offenders, old and 
young, male and female, alike.” A Mayor’s Court was 
established at Calcutta somewhat later ; but in that part of 
India the English had become landholders, or Zemindars.* 
In Calcutta, then, besides the Mayor’s Court, there was a 
court erected, by the consent of the native government (i.e. 
the Soubadliar, or ruler of Bengal), and called a CuT- 
cherAy, or criminal, civil, and revenue court, for the ma- 
nagement of the people located on our estates. “The 
Company’s servants,” says Mr. Ivaye, “ were rising into 
administrative importance, as heaven-born judges and .terri- 
torial financiers, They constituted themselves tribunals 
for the trial of their own causes; they had power without 
responsibility, and dealt in judgment without law. They 
had liberty to fine, to imprison, to sentence to labour on 
the roads ; but they, could not hang the subjects of the Mo- 
gul. The lash, however, took the place of the gibbet, and 
malefactors were whipped into another world by the manual 
skill of the native flagellants.” 

As we are now approaching the period Avhen the Eng- 
lish, from simple tolerated traders and Zemindars, were to 
become conquerors and political governors in India, we 
may pass over the interval of their mere commercial exist- 
ence, between 1725 and 1745, to offer some account of the 
general state of the country at the latter date. Indeed, it 

♦ Zemindar is a Persian word, but it has no reference to ownership of 
land, though employed in India to this very day to designate the renter of 
■ territory. Zemin, land ; dar, holder. The tenn under the Mahommedan 
government was used to designate the district chiefs. . 
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will not be possible for the reader perfectly to understand 
the marvellous history" which will form the subject of future 
chapters unless he is assisted io a thorough comprehension 
of the general state of India in the middle of the last 
century. 

Allusion has been made to the rise of the Mahrattas. 
Aurungzebe, the Great Mogul, for a long time made head 
against them, recapturing many of the places of which 
they had taken possession and declared the independence. 
As age crept upon him, however; he was obliged to leave 
militarj' operations in the liands of Ids generals ; and tliese 
men, corrupt to tlie core, and incapable of contending with 
so active an enemy as tlie Mahrattas, connived, for a consi- 
deration, at their depredations. The consequence was, 
that, when Aurungzebe died in 1707, leaving but feeble 
successors, the IMahrattas gradually established a claim to, 
a part of tlie revenues of Aurungabad, Berar, Beder, Beja- 
pore, Candeish, and Hyderabad, and were acknowledged 
sovereigns of the better part of the Deccan, Poonah, Sat- 
tarah, Kolapore, &c. The Peislncah, a title signifying 
Prime Minister, and first given by Sivajee, the founder oi 
the empire, to thechief of his eight ministers, ruled Poonah 
and its vicinity. Bajee Rao, wlio held the office of Peish- 
■wah in 1724, recommended Scindia and Holkar, the 
founders of families who afterwards became famous, and 
■whose descendants figured rather advantageously in the 
historj' of the great rebellion of 1857 — Bajee Rao, we say, 
instigated these men to extend the Mahratta conquests into 
Hindostan. They attempted to do so. The Kizarn-ool- 
Moolk, who ruled at Hyderabad, in the name of the Mogul 
Emperor, perceiving the danger to which his master’s ter- 
ritory was exposed, intrigued to set the several Iflnhratta 
chiefs by the cars; and the upshot was, that, although the 
i\lahratt'as did, by their operations, become innstci-s of a 
large proportion of the centre and the west of India, the 
rajahs, or rulers of Sattaiah and Ivolapore were never 
afterwards cordial friends. It would, probably, eonfns't 
the reader were a more miiiule descrijitiou to bo offerod o 
the actual position of the Itlahrattas, at the time of whioli 
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we treat. Let it suffice that the Peishwah, the Eajah of 
Sattarah (to whom the Peishwah paid a nominal homage), 
Scindia, and Holkar, ruled over 100,000 square miles, con- 
taining between six and seven millions of inhabitants, 
chiefly in the West of India, as far north as Baroach, as 
far south as Goa, as far east as Beder : the whole space, 
in fact, between the Taptee and the Kistna, not including 
the British and Portuguese Coast territory between Goa 
and Surat. 

In Bengal, and on the Eastern or Coromandel coast, the 
power of the Mogul remained supreme, in spite of the 
invasion of the Mahrattas. His Nawaubs, indeed, were 
greater tj^rants and extortioners than himself. Distance 
screened them from imperial scrutiny. The English con- 
tinued very much at tlieir inercj’^ ; but, albeit the factories 
enjoyed but slender protection from the troops then kept 
up, the national courage of the merchants obtained from 
them much respect. There is an anecdote extant of Mr. 
Horden defending his factory, at Madras, againsl-the Na- 
waub, and a hundred horse. His highness had got into the 
factory, when young ‘Horden, fusil and bayonet in hand, 
rushed at him, and placing tlie bayonet at his breast, 
threatened him with instant death, if his attendants offered 
the slightest outrage. Bather astonished at this display of 
intrepidity, the Nawaub gathered himself up and departed, 
• “ full of wonder and admiration,” says the quaint chronicler 
of the time, “ at so daring a courage.” 

It is of the “ Horden ” stuff that the English • are made 
The history of our connection with India presents us Avith 
hundreds of instances of similar hardihood on the part of the 
men who have been entrusted Avith their country’s interests, 
and Ave shall reproduce these episodes as Ave go along. But 
can it be wondered at that this country is so fertile of 
gallant felloAVS ? The air they breathe from their very 
birth — the Avholesome nourishment they imbibe from their 
mothers — the simple Avay in Avhich they are nurtured after 
leaving the breast — the healthful exercise they enjoy from 
their infancy — all contribute to give the constitution of 
Englishmen a fair start. The earnest cultivation of the 
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domestic affections attaches them to home and parents and 
country ; removed to school in their eighth year, they are 
soon inspired with emulation ; intuitively alive to insults, 
they resent a blow from one above “ their own size 
athletic pastimes string their nerves, give strength and elas- 
ticity to their muscles, and expand their chests ; and while 
education enlarges their understandings, and existing free 
institutions give them security and independence, tlie his- 
tory and traditions of the past fill tliem ^^’ith patriotic pride. 
They go forth into the world ambitious of success; they 
put forward all their powers, and, even if tliey do not 
triumph over every difficulty which besets the paths of 
public men, their self-respect is raised by the honest 
struggle, and they earn what, perhaps, tliey value almost 
as much, the approbation of their relatives, and the 
admiration of their countrymen. "With all their faults, 
it is not too much to say, that the English are wore 
respected by strangers than any other nation on the face 
of the earth. 

As a proof of the estimation in -which the English be- 
gan to be held, so far back as 1712, it may be melilioned 
tliat the Moslem Governor of Hooghly, being in trouble, 
sought their protection, which they did not give him. The 
King of Delhi, afflicted with disease, asked the aid of Dr. 
Hamilton, as one of his predecessors had done that of 
Boughton, and granted favours and privileges to the Com- 
pany, in recognition of the relief he had obtained. Two 
bodies of natives, of different castes, fiercely disputed upon 
the very knotty point as to wliether the right hands arc 
superior to the left hands, and referred the question to the 
Madras Governor, then stationed at Fort St. David ; and 
the influence of the Governor managed to restore order. 
On the other hand, the conduct of the highest of the Eng- 
lish functionaries was, frequently, very’ blanieahlc. 
persons have heard of tiie Pitt diuniond. How did Go- 
vernor Pitt, from whom it took its title, manage to get 
poss(;ssion of the jewel? History has wronged the memory 
of the Governor, if it were a fair acquisition. 'The diamond 
was bought for 20,400/., polished in London, and sold to 
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the Eegent of France for 133,000/. Francis Hastings 
another Governor of Sladras, made away witii no fewer 
ilian twenty-nine treasure chests of enormous value. Atler 
seizing his diamonds and ships llie Company still had a 
claiju upon him' for 20,000/., for svhich he gave security, 
and dieil. Peculation was rife in all oflices ; the Europeans 
plundered no less tlian the natives — the j\Iayors’ Courts 
were continually exposed to appeals against their decisions, 
and their jurisdiction was constantly denied, when they re- 
sorted to the extreme penalties of the law. 'J'lie threatened 
attacks on Jladras by tlie Mahrattas gave frequent, occti- 
sion for alarm, and the Kawaubs augmented tlieir exactions 
in proportion as the Company’s trade increased and pros- 
pered. In Calcutta, the apprehension entertained of the 
incursions of the Mahrattas was so great that an immense 
ditch was dug around the town to resist tliem. Tlte re- 
mains of the ditch are visible to this hour, and hence the 
appellation “ the Ditchers,” which, in after years, the 
residents ofthe up country applied to the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta. 

But a greater enemy than the Mahrattas — a more daring 
plunderer than native brokers and Company’s servants — 
was now to appear upon the scene, and, lor a time, disturb 
the prosperity of the English. War broke out in Europe 
(1743), and tlie Fkekch assumed a bold and dangerous 
attitude upon the coasts of Coromandel. Their exploits, 
and the manner in which they were resisted, brings us to 
the beginning of the manhood of the East India Company. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Xhe French scttlomcuts — War with Fi-anco— Ijaboimlonnnis 
at Slndras — Peace — The King of Tanjoro seeks aid ag;nnst 
tlio Mahrattas — Lawrence — Clive — i)evi Cottah taken — 
Duploix — '.The succession to the Nir,aunit — Disputes in the 
Carnatic — Clive attacks Aixol — His sulisequcnt defence of 
the place — The Sepoy — His character and prejudices — 
Trichinopoly relieved by Clive — The Ih’cnch and linglish at 
war in India — The homo anthoritios interfere — The English 
every where successful — Dupleix quits India — Clive, after a 
brief visit to England, becomes a Lieut .-Colonel — State of 
Calcutta — The Kawaub Simy-u-Dowlah — C.alcut ta besieged. 

Mkntion has been made of the progress of rort«gue.'=e 
and Dutch settlement iti India, but nothing has been stiid 
of the. French. 

The endeavours of the French to csiablish factories on 
tlic Coromandel coast were at fii'st attended with much the 
same diflioultvcs auti annoyances as the other Europctin 
nations had experienced j these, liowever, were gradually 
overcome, and by the close of the first quarter of the la.<t 
century, we timl the French colony of Pomlicherry in u 
very nourishing condition. The colonists traded on antic- 
able terms with their tteighbours, and their vivacity re- 
coittmcmleil them to the natives, who saw, in the Ivoman 
Catholic religion, whtclt the French jtrofessed, some prac- 
tices akin to flieir own. 

It is customary witli European nation.^ going to war, to 
extend their operations to the distant possessions of e.icli^ 
other — capturitig, burning, and destrt>yiug the jtroperty of 
persons who are, politically speaking, no jvtrtit's to the con- 
test. Thus, when iiostilities broke out in 17-Kk in nTcrence 
to the Austrian succession, and the Continent of Fairop' 
was disturbwl, the Freneii and English on tlie Imliait emsfs 
virtunllv became enentit's. The French East India C wu- 
liaiiy, anxious t(' avert the calamities of war, in a region 
where the political merits of the tptestion at issue could nU 
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the coute-l \'i)ie!i had tiie Iiidfaii h‘ H'i .•-huidd be 

co:isi(h'ri“(i lUMitnil. I’a^rru'inij* ,1rdm Ibil) n fci-i-iS the 
terms on whicdi tlie propo'-inl nenirality ba^nij and 
that the worst might be prejiari^i fur, lamn' (’,'tr!( rrt, the 
minister, despatehed thrta? ships of tlic line nnd n frittnte 
to the coast of Coromandel. On their side, the h'rt'neh were 
not inactive. Athninil .Lnbonnionnais w.is son «>iii to 
protect the interest of the settlers. At first, fortune in- 
tdined to the Jinglish ; tliey e.tidnrtal ]‘reiJt:)i ves'cl.'. rieldy , 
laden, and horo themselves iieolently. 15nt tlie npjv.-anuiett 
of Labourdoniiais alarmed JVyton. ubo e/nnniandtvl tlio 
fleet (IiHstineti for the di-fence of the ICnglish at Madms, mu! 
he fled with his .ships to the lhay of Ibaigtd. 'I'lie French, 
with their wonted aiacrity and engineering .skill — wliich had 
been brought to a Iiigli pitch by Vanban, wlm flourished at 
the bogiimiiigof the century — liad adminibly fortifleti I’nn- 
dicherry against e.vtornal attacks. The ICnglish, on the 
other hand, trusted to tlieir wooden walls, leaving Madras 
in a feeble condition. Labourdoniiais assailed Mndnis, and 
at the end of a week It was in his po'se-ssion. Admiral 
Boscawen, in like maimer nlfncke<l I'ondicherry, and dis- 
gracefully failed. In 17d8, peace wa.s proclaimed in Eu- 
rope, ami, by the treaty of Aix-la-Cliapellc, the English 
recovered ISlaclra.s. But blood had been liniwii, n passion 
for war had been implaiiicd in the bosoms of the rival 
traders in India, and they began to seek new occa-^ioiis for 
its iiiduliience. The opportunity was not long in present- 
ing itself. In the soutli of India is the little province ol 
Tanjove, about seventy miles in length, and the same in 
breadth, enclosed and intersected by the months of the 
river Cauvery. At the period of our history it was a 
petty kingdom, which the Malirattas had wre.sted from the 
original possessors. The king had heon dethroned by Ids 
minister, and the English recogni.se(l tlie u.snrper. Never- 
theless, in 1749, tile deposed monarch, one ^iuhajee, came 
to the English at Fort St. David, and asked their aid in 
recovering his dominions, promising to cede to them the 
fortress of Devi Cottah, if he succeeded throuo-h their in- 
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stru mentality. TJie -English military force had been con- 
siderablj’- increased during tlie war, British soldiers pro- 
perly disciplined, co-operaied with Sepoys (native soldiers), 
and the combination promised to be etlective. Tliis was 
the nucleus of that wonderful army wliich afterwards 
acliieved such stupendous successes. Seeing a prospect of 
converting Devi Cottah itito a protection for a new harbour 
on tlie Coleroon, the Etiglisii yielded to tlic application of 
the deposed sovereign of Tanjore, and sent Captain Cope, 
with 100 luiropeans and 500 Sepoys, to take possession of 
the place in favour of Suhajee. Cope was an indifl'erent 
soldier ; he fell into an ambuscade, and was compelled to 
retire; with loss. A new expedition was accordingly 
desjtatched from Fort St. David, under the command of 
Major Lawrence, a man of considerable ability. Under 
Lawrence’s command was a subaltern named Cnivn. He 
had been sent out by tlte East India Company .as a clerk 
or writer, as the Junior civilians were called ; but, when 
the war broke out in 1743, ho exchanged the pen for the 
sword, and distinguished liimself at the siege of Pondi- 
cherry. This exclianging the pen for the sword, at least 
temporarily, was the daily necessity of the time. Every 
Englishman in tlie service was, by turns, a soldier and a 
clerk. In an old farce, never acted now, one of the cli.a- 
racters describes tliis hybrid race — “ This hour stnding over 
iieaps of slain, and the next knocking down jicjiper and 
betel-nut to the best bidder;” — and of these mixed ele- 
ments were composed the gallant founders of our Eastern 
empire. 

Lawrence ban seen re.ason to admire Clive. The energy 
of the young man was extraordinary, and liis courage of 
the most brilliant order. Impetuous in disposition, he bad, 
at the commencement of his career, denounced a fellow 
gambler as a cheat. . A challenge was t/ie result. On the 
ground the client, who was also a bully, advanced to Clive. : 
in defiance of the laws of the di.v/te, and jilaeirig his lustoi - 
at Clive’s head, called upon iiini to retract the ofit'ii.'i'^e 
epithet, or his bniiiis should be blown out. “ Fire away, 
said Clive ; ‘‘ you on* a cheat !” 'i’lio gambler was nbas/ietl 
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— liis pistol dropped. A governor of Madras had been 
offended by some liastiness of expression on Clive’s part. 
He was desired to apologise, wlucli he did, and the gover- 
nor asked him to dinner. Kd,” exclaimed Clive, “you 
can make me apologise, but I am not obliged to eat at 
your table.” Willi all this impetuosity, however, there was 
combined much judgment and sagacity. Lawrence had 
seen these various qualities displayed in the operations 
against the French, and felt assured of the value of the 
young lieutenant. Clive beliaved rvitii great gallantry 
at the storming of Devi Cottah ;. the jilace fell to the 
English arms. It u'as their first conquest in India, but it 
was not worth the retaining, and tliey therefore left - it in 
tlie hands of the sovereign de facto, keeping the kitig dc 
jure, a prisoner, that he might not give them further trou- 
ble on the same account. 

The French passion for war took a wider scope, and, for 
a time, they were more successful titan ourselves. IVhen 
Labourdonnais went to the relief of Fondiclierry, atid the 
other factories of tlie French- on tlie coast of Coromandel, 
the former city was governed by one Dtqileix, a man of 
great enterprise and determination of character. On the 
capture of Madras, Dupleix assumed the government, -and 
was very loth to relinquisii possession on the tertns agreed 
upon by Labourdonnais. Dupleix had, in fact, “already 
began to revolve gigantic schemes.” The idea of establish- 
ing a French empire in India had entered his brain. Why 
should not the French take the place of the Mahommedans, 
as ‘the Mahommedans had displaced the Hindoos? The 
power of the Mogul had been rudely shaken, the south of 
India was split into different little kingdoms and chieftain- 
ships, some of which only acknowledged a nominal sub- 
jection to the Emperor of Delhi, while others repudiated 
,1ns authority altogetlier. Could they not be rendered 
antagonistic, and France— as an ally of one or. the other of 
the contending parties — come in, like a political lawyer, and 
pounce upon the meat of the oyster ? The idea was a 
notable oriCj and a circumstance occurred whicli appeared 
to present the means of carrying it out The Hiziu ' - 
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the Deccan — nominall}* a viceroy from the Dellii court, 
but in reality an independent sovereign — suddenly died, 
and a question arose as to the successor to the immvd, or 
tlu'one. Nazir Jung, the son of the deceased, naturally, 
claimed the nizamnt. He was opposed by a grandson of 
the Nizam. A large province called the Carnatic, stretch- 
ing along the Coromandel coast, from the river Gundigaiiia 
to the north of the Cauvery, formed part of the Nizam’s 
territories, and was governed by a IMahommedau nawauh 
named Anwiroodeen, or more commonly Anaverdi Khaii, 
One Cliunda Sahib, the son-in-law of a former Jiawaub. 
disp\ited the title of Anaverdi, and seeing a prospect of 
ousting him by taking part in tlie war of succession uo'V 
likely to arise, oflered bis aid to iMirzafler Jung, thcgniud- 
son . aforesaid, to wliom it was alleged the Nizam had be- 
queathed his power and authority. 'I'he otl'er was accepted, 
and the allies at once invaded the Carnatic. To sticngthcu 
their hands, they sought the aid of the Troueb. Dupleis 
was delighted at the chance thus oflered him. Ho tlinnr 
himself itito tiie cause, took 400 Freneb soldiers and 2IXK) 
sepoys into the field, and soon became indispcns;\blc to 
IN tirz.afl’or Jung and Chanda Salub. Victory on)wiic(i tla' 
ofibrts of the French ; and Diij)leix, seeing that iie leal 
osi.ablislicd irresistible claims to the gmtitnde of flic two 
chieftains, did not hesitate to niako his own terms, to 
whicli they wore only top ready to conform. He assutmxi 
an authority .almost equal to that of Mirzafier Jang lu'o* : 
self. lie was dochared governor of India, from tlie ri' cr 
Kistna to Cape Comorin, a country about as large t*' 
Fnince. He rnlod o0.0d0,000 of people with ahuo-t 

absolute power.” llis name was mentioned with rovcrv'iue 

in the palace of the Great IM'ognl. Ho gatlnwl moiiC.' 
and jewels to a vast extent. He erected a lofty I'iiiar to 
perpetuate Ids yietories and proclaim Ids glory, iiud yt 
struck medals with the same eomnumnrativf oliji'c!--"- 
Wiis in a fair wav of ivalising all his extravagant 

In the vast province of the Carnatic was the little tri- 
butary state (now the «listriet and town) of Tiichiiier''l'’! 
goveniwi by ^luhonaxi Ali, the sveomi sou of Anavcru< 
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Klian. When the latter was killed in one of the eng-ag-e- 
ments witli the French, Mahomed Ali fled to Trichino- 
poly, alone. In spite of the asceiulancj' of Chunda Sahib 
throughout the Carnatic, he still ruled as Nawaub, 'and 
the English recognised him in that capacity. To lay siege 
to Trichinopoly, and drive out Mahomed Ali, became tlie 
object of Chunda and the French. Their authority in the 
Carnatic was not complete while the Nawaub continudS to 
hold even the town of Trichinopoly. That place once in 
the hands of Dupleix, the French power would become 
supreme throughout the Peninsula of India. 

Clive saw the danger of our position. His genius at once 
suggested a counteraction. The English w'ere too weak to 
relieve Trichinopoly — why not create a diversion by 
attacking the enemy in another quarter? Arcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, was poorly defended — an assault 
might be successful, and, if successful, a very important 
blow would have been struck. Clive communicated his 
idea to the Madras government. It was approved., and its 
adoption authorised. Away went Clive, with two hundred 
English soldiers, and three hundred sepoys, armed and 
disciplined after the English fashion. The rain fell in 
■ torrents — the thunder rolled, and flashes of lightning 
illumined the path of the little band. It reached Arcot ; 
the garrison was unprepared ; by a gallant coitp de main 
Clive carried the fort and expelled the garrison. But the 
garrison returned, and it wa.s only by frequent sallies that 
Clive was able to hold tlie ground. Chunda Sahib, hearing 
of the fall of his capital, at once despatched his son, with 
4000 men, from Trichinopoly, and 150 French soldiers 
from Pondi'ciierry, who wqre afterwards joined by 3000 
natives from Vellore, to lay siege to Clive, This force 
entered the town of Arcot without difficulty, Clive con- 
,.centrated his little body of brave men within the citadel, 
whence he made some desperate sorties ; but the enemy 
occupied the houses with their infantry, and poured bo 
deadly a fire upon the English, tliat tlieir leader Wiis 
obliged to retire, and content himself with a eantioimdo 
from the walls of the fort. The story of the ^jonoW) 
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resistance .always occupy a high place in our annals, 
Clive’s artillerj'^ was insignificant. He had but two 18- 
pounders and some light guns wheremth to defend his 
position. The former were soon disabled, and the latter 
were nearly useless. The enemy rapidly constructed their 
parallels, and, in a few days, were enabled to command the 
ditch and parapet of the fortress. At the end of a fort- 
night, two practicable breaches had. been established, and 
Clive’s force was reduced to eighty Europeans and one 
hundred and twenty sepoys tit for duty ! But neither 
commander nor men harboured a thought of capitulation. 
Full of confidence in their undaunted leader, all hands 
laboured to construct interior entrenchments, wliich com- 
manded the breaches crosswise. The 14th of November, 
1751, was a solemn fast-day with the Mahommedans of the 
Sheeah sect, and there is a superstitious belief among the 
Mussulmans that such occasions are propitious to great 
enterprises. Accordingly, the assault was ordered for that 
day, and made in great force. Clive manned the flanking 
works and directed the fire. As the enemy advanced, led 
by the French, the handful of British and the sepoys 
poured upon them their murderous volleys of musketry. 
They recoiled ; but again and again did Eajah Sahib, the 
son of Chunda, renew the attack, and alwaj's with the same 
result. For hours were the assaults continued, until, at 
length, exhausted by their efforts, dismayed by their failure, 
and believing in the impregnability of tiie fortress, the 
besiegers abandoned their task, leaving upward.s of four 
hundred men dead upon the ramparts. TJiat night, after 
carrying on the siege for fifty days, the enemy evacuated 
the town ; but on tlie following day, reinforcements having 
reached Clive, he sallied forth, pursued the fugitives, and 
«lcfcated them with great loss, recovering thereby a small 
English fo!t at Conjeverani, of which the French had 
taken pns>cssion. 

The fidelity of the .‘^epoys to the English eau.se, at so 
early a period of our establishujont, may .seem to require a 
little e.xplanation. The uninitiated reader may in.arvcl at so 
(apparently) anon.-aloiis a state of things, .seeing that tiie 
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sepoys were the natives of (he very country in winch we 
were now beginnings to obtain political weiglitand niilitaiy 
ascendancy. They were, to all njjpcarance, warring agaijj.sl 
their brethren. But the (ruth is, tlie sepoy ]m.s jio nation- 
ality, as we understand the feeling. He owns no country 
beyond his native village. He is alway.s retitly to give his 
services to any one who will pay him liberally and punc- 
tually,* treat him with kindness and consideration, excite 
his pride and stimulate his valour, and, above all, respect 
the xmges of his caste. The English of Clive’s time — and 
the English of many years subsequent!}' — under.^^tood all 
this, and were secure of “.lack Sepoy’s” fidelity. In 
respect to his caste, they believed it to be an institution 
arisitig out of his religion, and were deferential to all its 
ceremonies. But in tliis they made a mistake : caste and 
creed are distinct things; the former is a social affair 
altogether, totally irrespective of theological tenets. A 
writer in a popular periodical says, very justly, “it is 
everywliere safer to attack an article of the faith than a 
popular usage ; and the Hindoo — so unalterably wedded to 
custom — is of all men the most tolerant in respect to creed. 
.His creed is matter of speculation, which we are welcome 
to question: his caste is a tangible advantage, of which he 
would not be robbed with impunity.” 

There were great rejoicings at Fort St. George, Madras, 
over Clive’s success ; and it was resolved to attempt the 
relief of Trichinopoly in great force. Moreover, some 
hundreds of sepoys, in the service of the enemy, deserted 
to the colours of the English. At tliis juncture (we have 
got to 1752), Major Lawrence, who had proceeded to 
England for tlie benefit of his health, returned, and re- 
sumed his command — Clive, with becoming alacrity, acting 
under his orders. Dupleix, anxious for the capture of 
Trichinopoly, despatched large reinforcements to M. Law, 
r who commanded the investing force. Clive intercepted 
them, forced their commander to retreat, and made him 
prisoner in the fortress to which he retired. The invest- 
ing ariny, in its turn invested, and placed between two 
fires, soon began to fall to pieces. TheJ;roops of ChuiK’* 


Sahib deserted by entire battalions, and Chunda at last 
gave himself up to the Rajah of Tanjore, who caused him 
soon afterwards to be assassinated. The French capitu- 
lated, and Mahoramed Ali, the protege of the English, was 
acknowledged Nawaub of the Carnatic. 

It %vould much exceed the space to wFich the writer of 
this familiar historical sketch proposes to limit himself, 
were the operations in the south of India — where the 
French and English contended for inasterj^ each in the in- 
terest of some native sovereign or chieftain — to be given in 
detail. Let it suffice, that in the various actions and 
movements w’hich ensued, fortune favoured the English 
M'henever they tvere led and directed by the intrepid Clive. 
It was Clive who razed to the ground tl)e pillar with which 
Dupleix had proposed to immortalise his own exploits — it 
was Clive who took Covelong and then Chingleput from a 
superior force. True, the government of France had be- 
gun to discountenance Dupleix, refusijjg him help, and 
only sending him, for troops, the sweepings of the galleys ; 
but, on the other hand, tiie English recruits despatched to 
Clive were tlie “ uorst and lowest nretches that the Com- 
pany’s crimps could pick up in the flash houses of London.” 
At length the rival companies in Europe, weary of the e.x- 
penses incurred by the contests in India, and disapproving 
tlie continuance of war in that quarter, when peace had 
been proclaimed at liome, entered into a treaty which re- 
sulted in the recall of the enterprising Dupleix by the 
Frencli government, and the establishment of the English 
in possession of all tiie advant.ages they had gained by the 
revolutions in the Deccan. “ Dupleix returned witli the 
vTeck of his immense fortune to Europe, wliero calumny 
and chicanery soon hunted liim to his grave.” 

Still, the French military power in India had not been 
quite extinguished, 'I’liey held rondiclierry and other 
places, and ill. Dnssy, who had been .sent out by Dn/deix, 
to aid Salabat Jung in obtaining his eieiation to the 
Kizamut of tiie Deccan, wiis governor of sevond pro- 
vinces in the northern Circars, on tiie coast of Coromandel 
and Orissa, and in higli favour with tiie Eizam. lint the 
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■prestige attaching; to the French name was gone. The 
natives no longer believed them to form the first power in 
Europe. The English had, in this essential respect, en- 
tirely superseded their old foes. 

Clive’s health having suffered from Iiis exertions and 
exposure, he returned to England, where he lived for two 
or three years in affluence : — impartial biographers use the 
word “ dissipation.” He was well received in all circles, 
for the news of his wonderful achievements spread far and 
wide ; and, but for the superior tactics of the opponents of 
the political party to which he attached himself, he might 
have taken his seat as a member of parliament for St. 
Michael’s, Cornwall. But he was soon wanted in India. 
In l755, he was appointed Governor of Fort St. David, and 
the King made him a lieutenant-colonel in tlie British 
army. 

We must now turn to Bengal. The events above de- 
scribed had all occurred within the limits of the Madras 
Presidency. 

On the banks of the Hooghly, the town of Calcutta, 
founded by Job Charnock, had increased materially in di- 
mensions. “ The Company had thriven like a lusty youth, 
who pursues his careless way rejoicing.” The President of 
the Council lived in a large house, on well-sliaded grounds, 
close to the river. The council, consisting of about a dozen 
gentlemen, all on salaries lower than 350f. a year, but 
with a dangerous authority to trade on their own account, 
lived in smaller houses, “ without flues, witliout Venetians, 
without glass ■windows, and, of course, without punkas. 
For Venetians, they had panelled doors,, which admitted 
.neither light nor air, and for sash-windows, frames \vith a 
net-work of cane.” There was a church and various ware- 
houses in Calcutta. There were natives in the employ Oi 
the council as brokers, and Europeans as clerks, There 
was a maymr, his court, and subordinates. These, with 
three or four military officers, commanding a small body 
of troops, who occupied a fort, called Fort William, 
because it was erected in the reign of AYilliam III., con- 
stituted the European population. A part of the military 
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force consisted of artillery — the first company that had 
ever been sent to Bengal. The personnel of all ranks 
amounted to forty-five, and the efficiency of the artillery in 
the most critical year of our existence in India (IISS), 
excepting the year 1857-8, maj’- be imagined from the fol- 
lowing facts : — “ The defences of the fort were in bad con- 
dition, the ammunition and stores insufficient and of 
inferior quality. Ordnance that had been sent out from 
England was lying useless and dismounted outside the fort ; 
other guns were mounted where they could not be fired ; 
and, above all, the powder was damaged. Tlie company 
was commanded by Captain Lontel Witlierington, who ap- 
pears, from what took place subsequently, to have been a 
man who had no self-reliance. He might have done well 
under an able commander, but, left to himself, he was 
helpless.” 

Matters had gone on so quietly between the Englishnnd 
the Nawaub of Bengal, Aliverdi Khan, that tliere did not 
appear to be any occasion for precautions. A general 
feeling of security and a spirit of fiilse economy prevailed, 
to the detriment of military efficiency. In the following 
year (1756) the full evil of this neglect was made pain- 
fully manifest. The friendly Nawaub died, and the sove- 
reignty of Bengal descended to his son, Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
whose character Lord Macaulay has thus graphically 
sketched : — “ Oriental despots are, perhaps, the worst class 
of imman beings, and this uniiappy boy was one of tiic 
worst specimens of his class. His understanding was 
naturally feeble, and his temper naturally nnamiablo. 
His education had been such as would have enervated even 
a vigorous intellect, and perverted evcJi a generous dispo- 
sition. He Avas unreasonable, because nobody ever dared 
to reason with liim, and selfisli, because he had never been 
made to feel himself dependent on the goodwill of others. 
Early dcbauclicry had unnerved his bo<ly tuid his niiiid. 
He indulged immoderafcly in the use of ardetit siurils 
vhich inflamed his weak brains almost to nindiiC'S. Hi- 
cliosen companions were flatterers, sjwung from the dngs 
of the people, and recommended by nothing but ImUboueiy 
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and servility. It is said that he Jiad arrived at the last 
stage of human depravity, when cruelty becomes pleasing 
for its own sake — wlien the sight of pain as pain, wiiere no 
advantage is to be gained, no offence punished, no danger 
averted, is an agreeiible excitement. It liad early been his 
amusement to torture beasts and birds, and wlien he grew 
up he enjoyed with still keener relish the misery of his 
fellow-creatures. From a child Suraj-u-Dowlah hated tlie 
English !” 

it is only necessary to add, in illustration of the charac- 
ter of this youth, that, according to a native witer of the 
time, a relative of his grandfather’s, he marie no distinction 
between vice and virtue ; and, paying no regard to the 
nearest relations, he carried defilement wherever he^went : 
like a man . alienated in his mind, he made tJie houses of 
men and women of distinction the scenes of his pi-ofligacy, 
without minding either rank or station. In a little time 
he had become as detested as Pharaoh, and people, on 
meeting him by chance, used to say, “ God save us from 
him !” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The horrors of the Black Hole of Calcutta — Clive and Watsoc 
despatched to Calcutta — They besiege and recover the town 
— They advance toHooghly, Avhich they storm and give up to 
plunder — Olive attacks the Nawanb’s camp and defeats him — - 
■ Great advantages obtained by treaty — The Hawaub violates 
the treaty and seeks French aid — Clive attacks and takes 
Chandemagore, a French settlement — Intrigues to dethron 
the FTawaub — The battle of Plassey. 


• Scarcely had Aliverdi Khan been gathered to his fathers, 
than Suraj-u-Dovvlah set forth with an immense force, and, 
without a word of warning, advanced to Calcutta, to gra- 
tify his bitter hostility to the English. The Europeans, 
alarmed, took refuge in the fort, and were followed by no 
less than 6000 inhabitants of the town, together with 
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several hundred Portugnese women. Including officers, 
the whole number of troops in the garrison did not exceed 
190, only sixty being Europeans, not five of wliom had 
ever seen a, shot fired in earnest. TJie militia was at once 


embodied ; the senior members of the government assumed 
the rank of field-officers ; and even the chaplain, Mr. 
Mapletoft, rendered himself useful as a captain-lieutenant. 
But these preparations were made too late ; the provisions 
in the fort were merely sufficient for the garrison, and 
that but for a short period. Tlie first gun from the Ea- 
waub’s artillery spread universal consternation. On the 
morning of the 18th June, 1756, the Nawaub invested 
the town, and, before night, all the outposts were in 
his hands. Councils of war were held by the governor 
and his associates, whereat it was resolved to send the 
ladies on board ships l3'ing in the river; and, with a view 
to their own personal safety, ]\Ir. Drake, the President, 
Messrs. Hackett, Frankland, and Manninghani, Com- 
mandant Minchin, and Captain Grant, likewise contrived 
to embark, leaving their companions to the mercy of an 
infuriated enemy. * 

The flight of the dastardly president, and Jiis four or five 
pusillanimous friends, was the signal for a general exodus. 
The people — natives and Portuguese — got on board the 
boats, and went hastily down the stream, leaving the little 
garrison, and those who could not escape, to bear the brunt 
of the siege as best they migljt. All night long, and all 
the following day and night, did tlie Kawaub’s artillen" 
keep up a galling fire. At ten o’clock on tiic morning of 
the 20th June, tlie garrison was exhausted. Of 170 men, 
25 had been killed and 70 wounded. Ilolwell, a civilinii, 


who had been elected the chief of the council, l>y tho 
gentlemen in the fort, now determined to capitulate, and 
therefore sent a person to Omichund, a rich fliudoo 
banker, to ask him to use Ins good olliccs with the Na* 
waub for a pacification; other accounts state that IloI«''!l 
throw a letter over the ramparts, expressing tlio rtudiiu’S'’ 
of tlie Englisli to snbmit to the commands of tiie ]S'a";ud', 
adding, that tiiej' onlj’ persisted in defending the 
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preserve their lives .iiid honour. Tiie upshot was that a 
parley ensued, during wiiich a body of (lie enemy, taking 
advantage of the confusion of the moment, burst open tlie 
gate. “ Before G r.M.,” writes Captain David Lester 
Richardson, “ the ignorant and arrogant Snnij-u-Dowlah 
was seated in state in the largest apartment of the British 
Pactory, listening with infinite satisfaction to tlie hyper- 
bolical congratulations of a circle of sycopliants.” After 
a time, Mr. Holwell was brought before the Nawaub, wlio 
was very anxious to know from him what money was in 
the possession of tlie besieged, and whereabouts it w.as con- 
cealed. Holwell had little to tell the rapacious villain on 
this head, for nearly all the treasure had been sent away. 
Three times was he sent for, and catechised, and on each 
occasion assured that no harm was intended him, or Ins 
friends ; but, at 7 r.M., the hollowness of these assurances 
became painfully manifest. Holwell returned to his fel- 
low-prisoners, and found the guards of the IS'awaub, after 
much pretended search, had discovered a place for their 
confinement for the niglit. This was a dark prison, usually 
attached to a guard-room in a fortress, and called “ the 
Black Hole” — a species of donjon-keep. It was eighteen 
feet in length and fourteen in breadtli. Into this, the 
prisoners, 146 in number, were forced by the guards at the 
point of the sword. 

“ It happened,” continues Captain Richardson, “ to bo 
one of the sultriest nights of a sultry season. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the discomfort of a muggy night in the 
, rains in Bengal. Even outside tiie walls of, the fort, even, 
on the face of the moving waters of the Hooghly, the air 
was stagnant. Not a leaf stirred in the neighbouring 
jungles. Natives, accustomed to the climate, gasped under 
punkas (fans) in spacious rooms, with every door and win- 
,dow wide open. WJiat, then, must have been the condi- 
tion of our unfortunate countrymen, some of them weak- 
ened by their wounds, and others exhausted by faligiie and 
anxiety, all standing together, in that low, narrow, airless 
dungeon, and pressed into one living mass 1” There were 
but two small windows in the room for the admiasion of 
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air. In a fe\v%ioinents the inmates began to breathe hard. 
“ The feeling of approaching suffocation must have been 
an agony beyond e.xpression. They attempted to force the 
door, but it opened inwards, and was strongly fastened 
without. They could do nothing with their bare liands. 
They gave up the attempt in despair and sorrow.’’ Some 
were driven to distraction, some sought relief in prayer, 
some moaned and wept like children, others raved and 
• blasphemed like madmen. Holwell, wlio preserved his 
presence of mind, endeavoured to reassure them. All in 
vain — the suffering was too much for human fortitude. 
“ Again came the terrible e.^citement and furious uproar.’’ 
Holwell, from the window, saw a native officer, and im- 
plored him to find a more enlarged prison, or to go to the 
Nawaub and represent their state. No other place could 
be found ; the Nawaub slept and could not be disturbed ! 
The agony of the poor prisoners increased. They stripped 
off their clothes, and waved their hats to circulate tlie air; 
they sat or squatted down, and then rose again simulta- 
neously. Every expedient that human ingenuity, stimu- 
lated by human suffering, could devise, was re.sortcd to in 
order to obtain air. At hist thej’ began to drop from ex- 
haustion, and some were trodden to death. Putrcfactioti 
rapidly ensued : the stench became overpowering. Ilol- 
well, who was near the window, turned his face from the 
piteous crowd ; one of the sufferers climbed on to his back 
to share the smallest breath of wind. “TJie cries for 
water! water! were heartrending — all were steeped in 
perspiration, and tortured with a raging thirst.” A small 
quantity of water was handed in at llio window and poured 
into their hats. In the struggle to obtain it the greater 
portion was wasted, and tliat wliicii was drunk oidy addcfl 
to tiie miseries of the recipients. Tiiey raved and Idns- 
phemed — then they frantically sucked” the perspiration 
from each other’s shirts, and “ caught tlie large drojv? di't ' 
fell from the head and face like heavy rain.” In 
hours one-tiiird of the prisoners liad died from suffocation- 
Iffany of the otliers became delirious. They c.dletf ujjou 
tlie guards mercifully to shoot tliem, but these 
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“ ]ield up tlieir torclies to tlie ivindou s. arid laughed witli 
inhuman merriment at tlieir maniacal exclamations and 
contortions.” By two in the morning, after seven hours 
of confinement, only fifty captives were alive, — many had 
died and stiftened bolt upright; they were balanced or 
supported by the pressure around them. Holwell lay down 
to die, and presently lost all sensation ; but it pleased 
Heaven to spare him. Day dawned, and the survivors 
were reduced to twenty-three. “ One hundred atui twetity- 
three festering corpses were heaped upon the floor and 
platform of that horrible charnelhoiise !" The Nawaub 
awoke from his heavy slumbers : he was apprised of the 
events of the night. He asked if Holwell was alive. 
On being told that he might recover, though nearly dead, 
the monster gave orders that the door of the dungeon 
should be opened. Captain Richardson powerfully de- 
scribes the scene that ensued. “ The door opened inwards. 
It was blocked up with the dead. The weak survivors 
were nearly half an 'hour before they could clear the floor 
sufficiently to allow of the door being opened. Then the 
poor remnant of the garrison staggered into the open air, 
so emaciated and woe-begone that they looked as if they 
had but just risen from their graves — the ghastliest forms 
that were ever seen alive 1 Hot one swatthy face in the 
crowd of foreigners that looked on that melancholy group, 
so changed, so feeble, and so sorrow-stricken, bore the 
slightest mark of sympathy or kindness. Tlie hundred 
and twenty-three dead bodies were flung, one upon the 
other, into a ditch of the fort.” 

When Holwell, more dead than alive, was taken before 
, Suraj-u-Dowlah, the miscreant uttered no word of sym- 
pathy, but resumed his inquiry after the treasure. Obtain- 
ing no satisfaction, he gave up Holwell to Ids officers, who 
, fettered him and two of his companions, and bore them to 
Moorshedabad, a town higher up the river, and the seat oi 
the government of the Kawaub. They travelled in an 
open boat, subsisting upon coarse rice and the river 
water and when they reached Moorshedabad, covered rvith 
boils and ulcens, they were taken through the streets 
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amidst the jeers of the multitude and lodged in a stable ; 
wlience, after a time, they were djscliarged, to make their 
own way back to Calcutta. Meanwhile, the other survivors 
had gone down to Fulta, a small village and port on the 
Hooghly, nearer the sea, witli the exception of a Mr.«. Carey, 
the only lady sufferer, wiio was consigned to the Zenana of 
the Nawaub’s general-in-chief. Holwell, in later times, 
raised an obelisk at Calcutta, on the site of the Black Hole, 
to commemorate the hideous murder of so many English- 
men; and it remained standing until 1818, when the 
Marquis of Hastings caused it to be levelled to tiio ground. 

So rare and difficult was the communication between ' 
Calcutta and hladras, at the time of which we treat, that 
it was the month of August before the news reached Fort 
St. George of the inlmman proceedings of the Kawaub. 

“ The cry of the whole settlement was for vengeance.” 

Clive had, since hi.s return to India, been sncce.«sful in 
some operations against the stronghold of a ])irate chief , 
named Angria, and had found a .useful and zealous co- 
adjutor in Admiral "iFatson, who then commanded tiic . 
British fleet in the Indian seas. It was now jwojio.^cd that 
Clive and Watson should proceed to Calcutta, to recover 
the place and fake vengeance on the Hawaub. 'J'he feelings 
of both were deeply interested in the enterprise. But 
jealousy and chicane interposed obstacles, and two 
months were sufi'ered to elapse before Clive and the ad- 
miral could get away ; and, the adverse winds liaving 
set in, the year had actually closed ere they reaclu-d Cal- 
cutta. The force on board the ships amounted to 900 
English infantrj’, and 1500 sepoys, “to punish a prince 
who had more subjects than Louis XV. or the Enqinss 
Maria Theresa.” 

On their waj' up the river, the .ships touched at Inlta, 
where the poor refugees from the Black Hole <,'t';ntunH''i t" ; 
abide. Mr. Ives, who was on board one of the vcs.m K, 
describes the eflect of the .arrival t)f the succouring th' t 
upon their minds. Historical event.s repeat e.ach oifa t 
there is hardly a calamity without its parallel. ^''1 
telligent reader will not fail to apply v.haf 
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(extracted irom Ives’s book) to the coiidiiidti of our poor 
countrymen and countrywomen who escaped tlic clutches 
of the barbarians in Upper India during: the g;reat revolt 
of IBS'?: — “It may be conceived wliat welcome visitors 
we were to our distressed counlr5-men at iMilla. who, 
after having lived in the most affluent circumstances, were 
now sunk down to a condition that scarcely afibrded them 
common necessaries. The cup of affliction is always 
bitter, but has the taste of gall itself when it .suddenly 
succeeds a state of opulence. To sink at once into the 
lowest povertj" from an easy fortune, and from a condition 
ithat drew respect from others, to be reduced to one too 
loften attended with derision and contempt, arc circum- 
stances that quicken the sense of misery, and make misfor- 
tunes more intolerable. This was evidently the ctise of the 
present unhappy sufferers: they had maintained .some 
figure in the world ; they had kept a generous and hosjiit- 
able table, where the friend tind the stranger had (a.sied of 
the elegancies of life ; but now, by a sudden reverse of 
fortune, were themselves obliged to descend to the most 
servile offices, and to be dependent on the commiseration 
of others for a precarious subsistence. They were crowded 
together in the most wretched Jiabitations, clad in tlie 
meanest apparel, and for almost five months had been sur- 
rounded by sickness and disease, which made strange 
havoc among them ; and yet, when we saw them first, to 
our great surprise, they appeared with as cheerful counte- 
nances as if no misfortunes had happened to them.” 

After affording succour to the refugees at Fulta, the 
arihament sailed up the river, and, capturing Budge Budge 
(or Buz Buzia) en route, soon anchored off Calcutta. 
Scarcely contemplating a visit from an English force, the 
Nawaub revelled in imaginary security. He Iiad neither 
attempted to remove the property of the factors, nor to 
improve the fortifications of the town, but had retired to 
his palace at Moorshedabad, satisfied with tlie recent glut 
of human blood. The suffocation in the Black Hole had 
filled his measure of savage joy to the brim. But the 
news of the arrival of Clive and Watson in the river 
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alarmed him, and he set his troops in motion. Before they 
could get to Calcutta, Clive had recovered tlie place, after 
a cannonade from the shipping; of only two hours’ duration, 
and had advanced to the town of Hooghly, which lie 
stoimed and gave up to pluhder. The fort of Calcutta 
was found to contain large quantities of ordnance, of which 
possession ivas taken by the “ brave and active Captain 
(afterward Sir Eyre) Coote.” • Ilooghlj was, however, a 
more serious loss to the Nanaub, because the ^’ast granaries 
and storehouses of salt were burned and destroyed. 

Suraj-u-Dowlah halted ■within a few miles of the British 
camp. Clive, Avho knew the value of time in war — Clive, 
with whom rapidity of action was a habit, and who had 
practically learned that the native troops are scared by 
sudden and bold attacks — advanced immediately to surprise 
the enemy. A brief action ensued, and the JS'awaub, afrer 
losing 1000 men, many prisoners, 500 Jiorscs, a great 
number; of draught-bullocks, and several elephants, drew 
off. 

Now was the time for diplomatic art to take the place of 
bu.sy warfare. An advantageous position had been won 
by the English, and it was tlieir duty to improve it. To 
enter into negociations with a prince who had, by his 
wanton barbarity, degraded himself to the lowest condition 
of humanity, seemed unworthy ; but the measure was 
justified by tlie necessity under which Clive found himself, . 
of profiting by the impression his arms had profiuced. The 
Nawaub^.equally desired a pacific arrangement; for, his 
hatred having been satiated, it was his object again to^iavc 
traders in his dominions, from whose enterprise, industry, 
and commercial ambition, considerable advantagi's were 
ultimately to be reaped. Admiral 'Walson and- Ch'e 
cordially co-operating, a letter was .‘•cut to the Nawauh, 
intimating that the English were able and preparcsl loci‘e 
him further proofs of their invincibility, and this, witli the 
aid of Omichund, a banker, opened the door to aniirahlo 
negotiations, which resulted in a treaty. By this i 
the English were confirmed in the privileges and pi'-'*'! 
sions granted to tiiein by the Mogul ; it w.-us .stipulated an-. 
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agreed that all merchandhe helonsing to (he O/.'nri^-.ov 
should pass and repass in everj' part of the provineo of jk-o- 
gal, free of dut}'; that all the English fdctorUs'. seized the 
preceding year or .since, should be re-tonej, tvjth all the 
money, goods, and effects appertaining tliereto ; that all 
damages sustained by the English should be reiKiire-'l. and 
heir losses repaid ; that the English should have libe-rly to 
fortify Calcutta in whatever manner they thought proper, 
u’ithout interruption ; that they should have liberty to coin 
all the gold and bullion they imported, whieli slioirld p.is-i 
current in the province ; and that the Nawaub should n;- 
main in. strict alliance vdth the English, &c. 

This treaty reflected great honour on Clive’s statesman* 
ship; for, though lie did not appear upon the scene (tlie 
whole of the arrangements being left to Mr. AVatts, one of 
the Company’s civil servants, and Oniiehnnd, a m.'fn wlro 
had, “ in a large measure, the Hindoo talents — qi^ick ob- 
servation, tact, dexterity, perseverance, and the; jlitidoo 
vices — servility, greediness, and treachery”), there is no 
doubt that Clive’s genius directed the genera] cdiirse of 
procedure. > 

Promises written in water best typify the flinoerlty of 
Suraj-u-Dowlah’s engagements. He had KCtireely- signed 
the compact ere he devised new scdiemes agflbiul, the 
English, The position of the Ercncli ajipeared Ui'fiieilllnte 
his object. Pussy was in the pimitsHioii of gi'eiil power 
and influence in the Deccan, and to him the iNinmii)) up- 
pealed for assistance to drive the ICnglinIi out of Jlengnl. 
Bussy readily fell into tlic Nawaub’s plaim. 

But Clive was beforehand with them I He had ol/lfdlied 
reliable information of the intrigiKin (lint ivere afoot, (tml, 
with iVatson’s aid, he determined to thwart lluMii. 'I’lm 
French had a large possession — Chanderiiagon' — 'tioiiie 
twentyr;five miles higlier up llio river Hooghly. 'War 
having "'broken out in Europe (in 17/50) bel.ween .I'VlilKie 
and England, there was -a valid excuse for ojienilliig’ 
against the place, 'flie Ercncli, aware of the iiiedllaiwi 
attack, laid booms across the river, anti aiink aliips In Ilio 
channel. AEatson advanced up the river M'ith thp -"iii 
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men-of-war ; Clive moved along the shore, mth 700 Eu- 
.ropeans, and 1600 native troops. Tlie ships cleared 
away the booms, and, getting near the fort, cannonaded it 
briskly ; the army attacked, the place from land batteries, 
after getting possession of the outposts. In three hours, 

, Chandernagore capitulated, and tiie Britisli flag waved 
from its walls. The gamson, consisting of 500 French 
troops, and 1200 natives, were made prisoners of war; but 
the civilians were allowed to depart in tlieir wearing a])- 
parel, the Jesuits to take their cimrch-plate, and tlie natives 
to remain unmolested. Upwards of one hniulred and 
twenty pieces of artillery-, with stores and necessaries, large 
quantities of goods and nionej', fell into the liands of tlie 
victors. Better tlian all, they liad ruined the principal 
settlement of the French on the Ganges, hitlierto a serious 
imp^ment to the commerce of the Englisli in Bengal. 

Suraj-u-Dowlah shared in the mortiiication c.vpericnccd - 
by the -^''rench in this reverse, and took lliein under his 
protectijm, renouncing, practically, the treaty ho hail 
recently) entered into with the English. Tot there was 
nothing decided in his course of action ; oscillating between 
his fears and his hatred of our countrymen, he endeavoured 
to play, a game of fast and loose, until he could make up 
his miiiil to some settled procedure. To Clive it was 
apparent' that the aflairs of the Company u ould never pro- 
ceed satisfactorily until tlie Eawaub was disposed of in 
one way or another. At this juncture the eoimnitteo were 
made privy to a conspiracy formed by i\Ieer Jallier, the 
commander of the JSniraiib's troops, Boy Enllnb, the 
Minister of Finance, and a wealthy banker, n.amed Juggut 
Seite, to remove the Nawaub fioin power, Jiud jilace IMcer 
Jaffier in the Soubahship of Bengal. 'J’ho co!i>pinicv was 
formed at Moorshedabad, and hatched at Calcutta.- 'J he 
committee were at first divided fus to the policy of sfi.-iring 
in the intrigue. Clive, however, gave his vote pp inpto- 
rily and firmly in favour of the esjiousal of ]\le(-r, Jallier s 
cjiuse ; but, in order to lull the suspicions of the Kavanh, 
he continued to correspond with him on the tno'-t fm-at-',' 
terms. Omichmul, the Hindoo banker, to whom allu-mti 
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has already been made, was the English agent in the in^ 
trigue. He was always about tlie person of the Nawaub, 
whom he hoodwinked by all manner of specious artifices. 
For his services in the affair, he was to receive from the 
committee a liberal compensation ibr the losses he had 
sustained in the siege of Calcutta. But he was not slow to 
perceive that if he had promoted tlie ends of the con~ 
spirators up to a certain point, he had, at the same time, 
become sufficiently aware of their movements to place those 
at Moorshedabad at least (Meer .Jaffier, Mr. Watts|**and 
others) in the immediate power of the Nawaub. He[took 
advantage of these points in liis favour to augment Fis 
demands. He unhesitatingly required that beyond the sum 
for which stipulation had already been made, he should 
receive five per cent, on all the moneys found in Suraj-u- 
Dowlah’s treasury. The extortion was, at first, rested. 
Omichund was unfliiicliing. It was then determined to 
cheat liim, by drawing up ttyo secret agreement^in one 
of which (to be read to, or by him) his exactions sn^ould be 
admitted ; while in the other no mention was to be made 
of his name. Tlie fraud succeeded. Watson, the admiral, 
wlio, by his honesty, realised, the popular notions of the 
British sailor, refused to put liis name to the fictitious 
document. Clive, whose political integrity wa^of the 
loosest kind, got rid of the difficulty bj' forging , Watson’s 
signature. In those days the doctrine had not^come into 
fashion, that what was morally wrong could not be po- 
litically right. It was thovight quite fair, a centuVy ago, to 
oppose European villany to native rascality. 

Omicliund’s co-operatioii being now secured. Watts fled 
with ium to Calcutta, and Clive prepared for action. 

When the English army moved to Chandernagore, Su- 
raj-u-DbwIah’s troops had been marched to Plassey aiid 
had eifcamped on a tract of ground called Cossimbazar, 
which, ih the rainy seasons, when the river rises, becomes 
an island! 'To this point Clive advanced, prefacing his 
movement'.with a manifesto proclaiming the riglit of the 
English to deal with the French factory as they thought 
proper — a point which the Nawaub resisted. The Nawaub 
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sent Meer Jaflier to oppose CJive, and followed himself with 
a considerable force. Clive invoked the fulnlment of 
Meer Jaffier’s secret pledge to join him the fears of the 
conspirator were greater Than his ambition : he held bark. 
Clive saw the peril of his position. He called a conncil of 
war. and, contrary to usage, gnve his opinion (he first, in 
favour of suspending opemiions — Blajors Kirkpatrick ami 
Grant, the next in seniority, “ followed on the same side ” 
— poote was for instant action ; there was a likelihood of 
the Wawaub’s being joined by Bnssy s force of Fixnich- 
ineuj if time were allowed liiin, whicli would give the 
native power a preponderance. Tlie council broke n;>, 
after resolving, by a large majority, to postpone openuioas. 
At night Clive took a solitary stroll in the wood, near the 
British encampment, and, turning over in his mind tla' 
debalfe of the day, came to theconcinsion that thooonneirs 
deterlijination was erronoons. "Without furUicr eommiini- 
cationVith his sta/f, heat once gave orders that theanny 
should. /advance witli the dawn of day. He was oiieyrii 
with alacrity. At the close of a severe day’s maivh, and 
after crossing the idver, the Briiisli halicti in a gn>ve n('.ir^ 
Plasscy,* a mile faun the entrenchments of the enemy. 
The grove was SOO yanis in lengtii. by oOO in ba'adtit, < 
and con.sistwi of 3000 niangi> trt'C.'^ jilnnted in regular 
rows.t 'i^esc ganx’s are iiumerons in llengal ; it is consi- 
dered by ti«' Hindoos a saving virtue to plant a gro' o. The 
grove M-as"snrronnded by an ombankmont, and near it was i 
a liumiug-se.at of tlie Kawaub’s, whieh def ndod one o’’ ' 
Olive’s ikmks. and was available asan iiospital. From t!u 
roof of the Imnting-seat, Clive, with his (ehssoope, w;ls ser 
veying the lino of the Kawauh’s works, wlu ii Mui^iy lir 
beiield 50,000 inftntry, Ib’.OtX) c.avalry, and .aO pikers eJ 
artillery ndvanoing, in a semicirenlar onlcr, to hem In !>h 
little lorce of 3000 men of all anns. The Kaw-ml/s gnrs 
24 and 32 pounders, were carrietl on ww'den stage', s;< 
feet higli. drawn by numerous bnllivks; but then' vt n* 

* Or iVi.o'. fivi’.-) Fa’a.'.r. a MCKs! ti\v. . 

t Nat .1 vcJtico cf the jrrove new straaire, ral t!;' (I'.iH e o e 
v.ith ciilliv.itjca. 
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also four field-pieces belonging to a brigade of Frenchmen- 
(deserters). The battle was begun by the Nawaub’s artil- 
lery. Clive acted on the defensive; the grove and the 
embankments formed excellent cover. The English ar- 
tillery was admirably served, and, as the columtis of the 
enemy approached, the sustained musketry of the infantry 
did them infinite damage. To the 39th Foot be- 
longed the honour and credit of the principal infantry 
operations of the memorable day. It was the first of 
the royal regiments employed in active service in India, 
whence its proud motto — Primus in Indis. The volleys 
and artillery practice played great havoc with the front 
■^anks of the enemy. Some of the principal officers of the 
!?awaub fell, and of Meet Jaffier’s constancy Surajru- 
Dowlah began to entertain doubts. He was advised by a 
msillanimous staff to retire, and, in an evil hour, he^ com- 
handed the retreat of his whole force. Clive saw his 
golden opportunity. As the massive and irregular columns 
of the Nawaub moved off, the British rushed ffom the 
grove, and fired ; a panic seized upon the enemy, and a 
regular retreat became a disorderly flight ; cattle, carriages, 
tents, baggage, were hastily abandoned, and fell into the 
h^ds of the British, Meer Jaflier drew off the field with 
Ins division, remaining neutral. Five hundred of the 
Nawaub's troops fell dead upon the field, while^live lost 
less than seventy, killed and wounded. Thm^vas a great 
and, as regarded its results, a most important victory gained 
with very little generalship. The Battle of Tlassey, 
fouglit on the 22nd of June, 1757, decided the fate^of the 
kingdom of Bengal. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The assassiuntion of Suraj-u-Dowlali — Meer Jaffier installed as 
Nawaub — Clive’s wealth — ^Var with Franco • — Lallj’ ar- 
rives in India — His successes against the English — Cootc 
arrives — Restores the English fortresses — Clive installs 
Meer Jaffier — Sketch of the history of Upjxjr India — Re- 
volting cruelties and assassinations — Mahonimedan doctrines 
— Alumghere, King of Delhi — Shah Alum retreats to Oudo — 
Thd Nawaub of Oudo joins Shah Alum, and the Invasion of 
Patna attempted — Clive goes to the rescue — Shah Alum 
retires — The Dutch advance from Batavia to Calcutta at 
Meer Jaffier s instance — Clive^ intercepts, defeats, and drives 
them back — Kossim Ali Khan — Slassacre at Patna — JIuliuy 
of Sepoys — Munro defeats the Oudo Xawaub at Buxar— ^The 
King of Delhi invests the English with authority’’ to collect nutl 
disburse rovemie in Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa. 

ScARCKLV allowing liis victorious troops a respite, Clive 
pushed ^*on for hloorsliedabad, whither the afirighted 
Nawatib had fled. Suraj-u-]3owlah, the niorncnt he ar- 
rived, called his councillors about liim, and, at their in- 
stance, gave orders for a renewal of the contest; but a 
sudden reaction of sentiment, habitual with this wavering 
savage, indeed him to rescind the orders almost as soon 
as they had* been issued, lilcer .Tatlier Imdcomcup; the 
throne oC4longal tottered beneath the author of the atroei- 
ties of the Black Hole. lie resolved on flight. A feu- , 
words will describe the termination of his ignoininiimy 
career. 

He disguised himself in a mean dres-i, conecahsd .ihou! 
his person his most valuable jewels, and, attended Jidy by 
his favourite concubine :imi a ennnen. lot liiniM'lf ditun 
from a window during the night, and .socrelly ^lefc hi- 
pnlace. As soon as he was missixl, large partl'S ut-'v 
despatched in did’eroht directions in jinrsuit of him, 1'} 
order of hleer Jaffier. lie took .shelter one night in a 
tie.-erted garden, at Kajinahal, where he w.as di't‘fOe.'*d v 
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a man whose nose and ears he 

the city. The man, in revenge, disclosed the ISan.vuhs 
retreat He was conveyed back to hIoorshedaba(l,'.wiih 
every possible indignity. On being dragged into the pre- 
nceofMeer Jaffier— pale, weeping, and trembling— he ■ 
irew himself at the feet of the traitor who so short a time 
eforehad been one of his most obsequious slaves.^ He 
etitioned most pathetically for his life. He was willing 
0 accept it on any terms, however humiliating -, but he 
vho had slaughtered others with such cold-blooded indif- 
brence, was now doomed to plead in vain to the hearts of 
others. Perhaps Jaffier himself might have relented, but 
his son Meerim, then not out of his teens, and brutal and 
Slone-hearted as Suraj-u-Dowlah himself, violently urged 
his instant death. Meerun entreated his father to retire 
into the private apartments of his palace, to take some rest. 
He begged that the prisoner might be left in his hands, 
and he would then consider what was best to be done with 
him. Meet Jaffier understood the hint and retired. In- 
stantaneously Meerun signed to some attendants to assassi- 
nate the prisoner 'uathout a moment’s delay, lesti the cle- 
mency of the English general should prolong his dangerous 
existence. The sight of the ruffians struck terror fo the 
cowardly heart of ffie Nawaub. He cried, he prayed, he 
implored. Meerim was obdurate. The fate of Hossein 
KoolyKhan of Dacca, who had been cut to pieces, by the 
Hawaub’s orders, in the public street, and before his own 
eyes, suddenly recurred to him. « Enough, enough ! ” he 
suddenly exclaimed— " ifossera Zboly, thov, art avenged!” 
s^He now entreated for a brief delay, that he might go 
tKfSugh his ablutions and say his prayers. His impatient 
e.xecutioners threw a pot of water over him, and hacked 
him to death with their scimitars. 

^ On the 25th of June, Clive reached Moorshedabad, and 
h St ndt^an infant in consolidating the advantages gained 
nl T ta^ey. He assisted at the installation of Meer Jaffier 
as Soubah of Bengal, and proceeded to claim' the ful- 
tihiient of the contract to which Meer Jaffier had been a 
t arty. But the extravagance and profligacy of Surai-u- 
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Uowlah had left a poor treasuiy and immense debts. The 
English were fain to be content with one-lialf of the sum for 
n-hich they had stipulated, and a monopoly in the trade ni 
saltpetre. Omichund demanded his share of the spoil : the 
trick of the forged deed annulled his claim. Baffled and 
foiled, he found all his hopes and labours defeated and 
made void. The enemies of Clive affirmed that the shock 
turned his brain ; that he died a helpless idiot, the victim 
of a fraud greater than his own : but there is reason to 
believe this an exaggeration, for Omichund certainly 
lived six years after the event, made a reasonable will, and 
bequeathed large sums in charity, even contributing to 
the benevolent funds of those who had injured him. 

Clive returned to Calcutta a rich man : he had added 
800,0001. to the treasury of his honourable masters, and 
had not neglected his own personal interests. To do him 
justice, he was moderate. With every temptation'to ap- 
propriate vast sums — walking, to use Macaulay's phrase, 

“ between heaps of gold and .silver, crowned with rubies 
and diamonds” — he look onlv 250,0001. Kow-a-davs, a 
Government seiwant cannot accept or convey to himself 
one single fraction of property acquired from an enemy, or 
freely presented by a grateful native prince. By act of 
parliament, he must deposit even the simplest gift, or its 
equivalent, in the public treasuiy. 

The trade of tlie English, after the victory of Piasscy, 
began to flourish. Hitherto no great sense of security had 
been felt at Calcutta; hut recent events fended much to 
give suability to their interests, and prejiarc the way for 
measures of solid and growing improvement, "i et w.as ii 
very apparent to the settlers, that no solid permanent gts-n! 
could be achieved while a vestige of French power re- 
niaiiicd in India. English success was iticompalible v.ita 
Gallic influence — 

“ Tavo stars keej) not their motion in one sphere." 

Tlie Seven Years’ War had begun in the previou-; 

(17.56), and the spirit of animosity, of course, 

India; at any rate, the excuse for hostility w.vs pm*, a - 
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The first military measures of the English were not suc- 
cessful. T!ie French fled from Patna into Oude, heiore 
Major Coote could reach them. .Calliaud, the governor of. 
Trichinopoly, failed to reduce Madura and Tinevelly. 
The Count de Lally came out from France, with a large 
-force of infantry and artillery, threatened Fort St. David’s, 
and compelled the English to capitulate. He likewise . 
took Devi Cottah, besieged Tanjore, made himself master 
of Arcot, and then attacked Madras. Reinforcements ar- 
riving from England, he experienced a check. The French 
fleets were compelled, first by the English, under Admiral 
Powell, and then by another naval force, to retreat. Coote, 
who had gone to England on furlough, returned in a year 
or two ; took the command of the army, and defeated the 
French at Wandewash — taking prisoner M. Bussy, whom 
Lully had recalled, with his troops, from the Nizam’s ser- 
vice. He next recovered Arcot, retook Devi Cottah, and 
all the other places of which the French had obtained pos- 
session, and, after a siege, captured Pondicherry. Lally 
had manifested, in all his operations, great military skill 
and undaunted perseverance, but he was not adequately 
supported by the authorities at the French settlements ; the 
Mysoreans, under Hyder Ali, declined to assist him when 
they saw that his fortunes were on the wane, and the go- 
vernment of France had too much upon its hands nearer 
home to think of sending more troops to India. Poor Lally 
then, after witnessing the total annihilation of the French 
empire in India, returned to Paris, only to be cast into the 
Bastille, tried by the parliament, and executed under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar indignity. The French East India 
Company ujis soon afterwards extinguished. This oc- 
curred in iTuil. 

Let us return to Clive, who had taken his part in the 
operations against the French, by sending Colonel Forde 
to the Coromandel coast. Forde, a capital officer, drove the 
enemy out of Rajamundry, and took from them Masulipa 
taut, which was then ceded in perpetuity to the Eno-lish hv 
the ruler of Bengal. Meer .Jaffier had scarcely beeS 
placed in the vice-regal chair, ere he began to experience 
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the frutli of the adage tliat the liead \vliich wears a crown 
has a rather uneasy time of it. As the state of flie trea- 
sury prevented bis gratifying to the utmost the rapacious 
wants of the chieftains wJioiu lie Jiad seduced from their 
allegiance to Suraj-u-Dowlah, these gentlemen menaced 
him, on all sides, with their resentment. TJien the pay of 
the troops fell in arrear, and the revenue was collected 
with difficulty. To cap his troubles, JVIeer Jaffier dismissed 
the Hindoo officers of the government, whom his prede- 
cessors had always employed, and advanced in positions 
of trust. This materially multiplied the number of his 
enemies, and he had not talent and experience enough — • 
for he was yet a mere youth — to cope wdth such accumu- 
lated difficulties. In his extremity, he appealed to Clive 
for practical aid. Clive took him by the hand, and, by 
his wisdom and energy, sustained the crazy authority of 
the Soubah for some time. And tliis was, apparently, at 
first no ea*y task, for among the enemies of the Sonbaii 
was Sliali Alum, tlie son of a late JCmpcror of Delhi. 

It would, probably, bewilder the reader, if we were to 
attempt to unravel the complicated Jiistory of the wars, 
invasions, and intrigues winch disturbed liindo^tnn, from 
the time of Aurungzebe to the^'car 17d8. A familiarity 
with oriental names, and tlie gcogmpliy of India, would 
alone enable an ordinary mind to reach a perfect com- 
prehension of tlie events which, folloAving each oilier in 
quick succe.ssion, gave additional power to the Mahnrttas, 
raised up the Sikhs, established the Kohillas (a body of 
Afl'glians, wiio took their name from their able ciiieftain) 
in northern India, and planted Aliimghere tlic .Second, the 
great-grandson of Aurungzebe, upon the Deliii miisinui. 
We must, however, briefly describe the political chansie-: 
Avhich had taken jilaco after the deatli of Aiirmigzehe, tint 
our story may lack nothing of coheronee, and the inn' 
character of tiio people of India be the better iKKierst^n'd, 
Aurungzebe was succeeded by his son, Bahadar 
who, however, hud to fight his brother for the croon, aci, 
slew him, in a battle near Agni. Baliiular Siiahs 
which lasted only live years, aa’us remarkable for the o- 
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the Sikhs, a religious sect, occupying the country of the 
five rivers, or Punjaub, who, abhorfing the Mahornme- 
(lans, endeavoured to exterminate lhem„ We shall have ; 
much to say about them hereafter. During the whole 
oeriod of Bahadar Shah’s government, the country between 
Lahore and Delhi was the scene of atrocious massacres by 
the Sikhs. Bahadar Shah was succeeded by Jehandar, 
who was put to death by a rebellious nephew, Farokshere, 
who, in his turn, after a troubled reign of six years, was 
siezed, imprisoned and assassinated in his own palace at 
Delhi, by his vizier, or -minister. During the reign of 
Farokshere, Bandu, a Sikh chieftain, and 740 of his fol- 
lowers, were conveyed to Delhi, and, while the former was 
tortured to death, the soldiers were beheaded. The two 
sovereigns who immediately succeeded Farokshere died 
within a few months of each other. Then came Mahomed 
Shah, whose long reign was a series of calamities. The 
Mahrattas, under Bajee Kao, obtained from him the exten- 
sive district of Malwa, and a very large territory south of 
the Chumbul, including Benares, Allahabad, and Muttra ; 
the Nizam established an independent sovereignty in the 
• Deccan, fixing the city of Hyderabad as his capital ; and, 
worse than all. Nadir Shah, the sovereign of Persia — him- 
self originally a bandit chief — invaded the Mogul empire, 
after reducing Affghanistan to subjection. Mahomed 
Shah went out to meet the Persian invader, and oppose 
his progress. A battle ensued, and tlie Persians were 
victorious. Nadir Sliah advanced upon Delhi ; the people 
rose, and thousands of Persians were put to the sAvord. 
Nadir Shah rode forth, hoping that his presence would put 
a stop to the violence of the people. On the contrary, it 
only serA'ed to inflame their hostility. He then retired to 
a little mosque, having previously given orders for a 
general massacre of the ■ inhabitants. His orders were 
obeyed with fiendisli alacrity. Numerous houses were 
burnt, and fifty thousand people fell beneath tlie swords of 
the enraged Persian iuA-aders. It was not until Mahomed 
Shah, with tears in his eyes, implored the Persian monarch 
to spare the unhappy people, that the work of slaughter 
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ceased. Then Nadir Shah, glutting himself and his fol- 
lowers with the gold and jewels, the rich sfufis, tlie 
elephants, horses, and camels found in the city, and appro- 
priating the superb peacock throne, retired from Hindostan, 
having previously reinstated the humbled monarch on liis 
throne, and commanded the Mahratta princes to obey him, 
or incur the peril of Nadir Shah’s wrath. A second in- 
vasion of the empire b}’’ the Dooranee^ cliieftains of 
Atfghanistan, which was repelled b}' the heir apparent, 
completed the measure of Mahomed Shah’s troubles. Ma- 
homed Shah dying soon afterwards, his son, Ahmed, came 
to the throne of Delhi, now shorn of much of its ancient 
consequence, and, in a few years, was deposed by Ghuzce- 
ood-Deen, a vizier, who first blinded and then murderc<l 
him, and raised Alumgliere, the grandson of Auningzebe, 
to the imperial dignity. 

This succession of revolting cruelties and assassinations 
occurring in the highest places during one centurj* of the 
Mahommedan rule siifliciently illustrates the guiding prin-. 
ciples of the followers of the Prophet, and leaves us at 
little loss to understand the wanton barbarity cjiacted in 
India in 1857. 

“ The sword,” say* the Prophet Mnhoiuct, is the key 
of Heaven and of Hell : a drop of blood shed in the cause 
of God, a night spent in arms, is of more avail than two 
months of fasting or prayer; wiiocver falls in battle his 
sins are forgiven ; at tlie day of judgment his wounds shall 
be resplendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as musk ; 
and the loss of his limbs shall be supjdied by the wings of 
angels and cherubim.” I'lic devil can quote Scripture for 
his purpose, and the i\raIiomniedans are never at a loss fur 
an excuse for bloodshed, with such passages as the fore- 
goingfrom the Koran to justify atrocity. 

Tiie elevation of Aurungzebe’s craudson, who loet: ihf 
title of Sliah .Tchan, led to the flight of ?!iah AlmUi thr 
son of Alumgliere. He proceeded to Omle, where he 

• Tiiis nccnrroil in 1747. AWnlln or P.fr-ir.ci-, (irrivi-i tS'r *'- " 

Pny or a iv'all, whicli 'va« given to him ly a rr’c! rat- ! 

coinjiliimiit ti) tiis valour, llis foliowtr-s arc nii ciile! Py.'"'''' 
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sheltered by the Kawaub Soujah-u-Dowlah. This brings 
us back to the affairs of Bengal. 

Oude is an e.Ktensive level country, lying bet\veen the 
river Ganges and the Himalayan chain of mountains. Tlie 
reader will, perhaps, consult his map to understand pre- 
cisely its position and dimensions. The soil of Oude is 
amazingly productive: it yields cotton, sugar, indigo, 
opium, and abundance of cereals. Its capital city is 
Lucknow, which contains magnificent palaces and superb 
mosques. Its population is large and profligate, for tlje 
native rulers, whose morals colour those of the humbler 
classes, have, in all time, been dissolute and unprincipled, 
and reckless of human life. • The rural population are a 
very fine class^of men, and it is from them that the sepoy 
army has been chiefly recruited. 

The unpopularity of Meer Jaffier induced many thou- 
sands of Rohillas, Mahrattas, Aff'ghans, &c., to enlist 
under the banners of Siiah Alum, Proclaiming that hm 
father had appointed liim viceroy of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, the youth, a.ssisted by the Nawaub of Oude, moved 
on the important city of Patna, whicli lie invested, hfeer 
Jaffier appealed to Clive; and tlie colonel, with ddO 
Europeans and 2500 sepoys, advanced to the rescue. 

The successes of the English army in the fioiitii, on the 
banks of theHooghly, and against the French, had acquired 
for them so extraordinary a reputation, tliat the mere in- 
telligence of Clive’s approach to Patna struck terror into 
Shah Alum’s camp. The Kawaub of Oude availwJ liirnself 
of an excuse for. going to Allahabad, which fortrc'^fi he 
seized, perfidiously murdering the proper owner. J’Jihi 
important defection was followed by other desertions, so^ 
that the heir of the throne of the Moguls mm at last fain 
to become a suppliant to Clive for subsistence. 

The reward of Clive, for the promptitude of Ids tiHkkir 
ance, was the rank of Chief Omrah, or lord of the empire 
and a j%hire, or estate, yielding 30,0001, a yrar, ^ 

Hardly had Clive returned to Caieutta liefore new 
enemies to the English presented thcmsclveH in formidable 
array, instigated, secretly no doubt, by Meer Jatfier, who 
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with all his professions and marks of gnititudej-cherislied a 
dislike to his benefactors, fearing' tliat the}’ would one da)’ 
turn upon himself. These new enemies were the Dutcii. 
Meer Jaffier was aware that the government of Batavia 
viewed tlie rise of the English with a jealous eye, and ho 
concluded that they would be but too ready to fall into a 
scheme which, while it offered him a counterpoise to the 
English strength, would give them a share of the wealth of 
Indian commerce. England and Holland were at peace, 
but, as M'e have seen, the state of afiairs in Europe had but 
slight influence on the operations of rival nations abroad. 

Twenty or thirty miles above Calcutta, on the river 
Hooghly, is the town of Chinsurali. This was a Dutch 
settlement, well garrisoned. Batavia, the chief town on 
the Islatid of Java, was the principal station of tlie Dutch 
in the East. It was at Batavia tliat a fleet of seven ships 
■was fitted out, with a force of seven hundred Europeans, 
and seven hundred Malays on board, to proceed to Cliin- 
surah, and there co-operate with the rest of the Dutch forces 
in an attack on the English. Clive obtained intelligence 
of their purpose, and, at the risk of being called to account 
by the authorities at home for making war wiili a friendly 
ally, took me.asures to thwart the Dutch. Ably supported 
by Colonel Eorde, he opposed his sliips to theirs, and his 
troops to the Dutch troops, as soon as tiiey were within a 
few miles of Calcutta. One battle decided the matter. 
The successors of Van Tromp were totally defeated. All 
the .ships of tlie Hollander were taken, and of the seven 
Imndrcd soldier.^, only fourteen reaciied Chinsurali. Clive 
compelled the Dutch to pay the expenses of their wild 
crusade, and then returned to England with (Jolomd 
Fordo, leaving Colonel Caillaud to command the Company V 
little army. 

Soon after Clive’s departure, two events oecurred. of ^ 
material importance to the English interest : l\Ieer .Infiier 
was deposed by the peojde, for his misgovernmeut of 
Bengal, and Kossim Ali Khan was elected his swci-y'or. 
Alnmgiiere Iiaving been a.'isasriiiafed at Delhi. Siiah Alu'o. 
the fugitive, was proclaimed Emperor, witli tlie n 
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The troops who had remained faithful followed, attacked, 
and captured them. Twenty-four of the chief mutineers 
were blown away from guns, in spite of the threats and 
remonstrances of the native officers. Munro knew the im- 
portance of firmness, in such e.sigencies, and lie had liis 
reward. Soon afterwards he marched against the Nawaub 
of Oude, and on the 22nd of October, 1764, defeated him in 
battle, at Buxar, thus establishing the English as the chief 
military power in India. In a political view, also, the 
battle was pregnant with important results. The Sliah, or 
King of Delhi, came over to the English, and ceded to 
them all the country as far as Benares, on condition of 
their reducing to his authority the Nawaub of Oude, whose 
slave he had virtually been. The Nawaub succunibetl ; 
the miscreant Sumroo was given up ; the Nawaub was 
forced to pay the expenses of the war, and the “ Great 
Mogul ” granted the Company perpetual authority (De- 
wanee) to collect and disburse tlie revenues of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, and to administer justice within those 
vast provincesMn otlier -words, he left them masters of the 
country, both in fact and in name. On their part, the 
Company agreed to allow the King 26,000?. per annum ; 
and they put him in possession of Korah and Allaliabad. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

Progress of missionarj' efforts in India — Jesuits dcscriliod — 
The Danish missions — Kiernauder, the Swede — The Kiiglisii 
Protestants — British society in 1760 — Tlic first formation of 
a regular Scixiy army — Clive rai.scd to the IVom"c — Ho 
returns to India as Governor and Commandcr-in-CJiicf — Ilh 
reforms. 

“Odoiit we not to Christianise India?” is a question tiial 
has recently been propoundeil by the principal organs of 
public opinion. The 7th of October, 18o7, was a d.ty of 
“ Pniyer, Fasting, and Humiliation,” ihronghmit the I'nittd 
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Kingdom ; and the sermons preached upon that occasion 
’ more or less dwelt upon the short-comings of the Chris- 
tian government, in abstaining from the conversion of 
^ Hindoo and Mussulman, and painted to the propagation of 
he Gospel as the best and surest ‘means of ruling the 
people of India for the future. The feelings of the British 
community responded, in a measure, to the evangelical 
views of the clergy. 

"We are not called upon, in this stage of our historical 
narrative, to discuss the question of the imprudence, or 
otherwise, of conniving at the usages of a recently-con- 
quered people, who, in their own country, are in the 
proportion of one hundred millions to our forty thousand ; 
iDut the occasion seems proper for describing the pro- 
gress which had been made by the missionaries in India, 
down to the yea-r 1765 (the period we have reached), and 
the state of morality among the European community. 

It has been mentioned that the Jesuits, who accompanied 
the early Portuguese and the French, had begun the work 
of proselytism in the south of India, As long as those 
Boman Catholic powers had a locus standi, the missionaries 
were, after a fashion, very successful in creating a spurious 
sort of Christians. To do them justice, tliey were very 
zealous in their calling-, for the Churcli of Rome was 
losing ground in Europe, under the powerful influence of 
the Lutheran lleformatioii, and their priests soiiglit if) re- 
pair and balance the loss, by subjugating the Gentile 
nations to her sway. , Tlie ineaus resorted to by tlie mis- 
sionaries to eflect tins object in India, even as recordwl by 
their own historians and reporters, wereeilher very atiuiHing 
or very disgusting. AYiien fiuinnes, of jieriodieal occur- 
rence in the sontli and west of India, drove the people (r» 
sell theinsolves and their ehihlren as shivcs, ibo .Jcrtiilf./) 
bougiit tliein .up, utid, spriiildhifi thntn vuUt liohj an- 

• nonncod to Ciiristcndom that Jliey liad baptized (boiiiiandii 
of heathens, and converted them to Romanism ! folhiwitig 
this tip by the destruction of llieir idols, and the ealatillith- 
inent of papistic.al schools, they did contrive to ninlie many 
nominal followers of the Cross, and theae (hey (■.eiit. amoiij/ 
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the poorest and lowest of the people, that they might be 
inoculated with a similar attachment to Catholicism, The 
Jesuits next resorted to t!ie unpardonable process of 
falsifying the Gospel, or exaggerating (he' simple story of - 
the advent of our Saviour, to suit the grovelling apprehen- 
sions of the natives. The priests themselves assumed tlie 
appearance and manners of Brahmin ascetics (Svmniasses) ; 
blended the forms of Hindooisin vdth those of Catliolicisin, 
forged miracles, and, where they liad the means, cruelly 
persecuted the poorer classes, to bring them witiiin the pale 
of Christianity. In their letters to Europe, they con- s' 
tinually spoke of- the pagans being tormented by devils, 
whom the prayers of the priests exorcised; of tiie tigers 
in the jungle and the high road turning away from the 
neophyte, and destroying the heathen ; and* of the pure 
and holy lives led by tiie converts, wjiom tliev' [)rofesscd to 
number by hundreds of thousands, soon after the end of 
the first quarter of the eighteenth centurj*, and whom they 
lauded as equalling the “angels,” in the sublimity of their 
behaviour! But there were sincere and honest men among 
the Jesuits themselves, and the.se did not scruple to de- 
nounce tiie gross hypocrisy of those daring rejiorters, wiiosn 
lives appear to have been stained iiy every description of 
low debauchery. Tlic Abbe Uubois, a zealous and esti- 
mable missionary, himself declared, as the result of tin; 
system of the Society of Jesus, thai in twenty-live years, 
during which he had familiarly conversed with the native 
Christians, the catechists, and native clergy, he hud ma 
unvwhcrc met a sincere find undisgnised Christian. In fact, 
Jesuitical propagandism was a fraud from beginning to 
end. The whole course of its nefarious career is Huh 
admirably summed up by a writer in the Cahutln Jif* 
view : — 

“ Of all the forms of devil worship, llindooism is the 
most gross and tiie most oruei ; and, as will aluay-" 
found, tiie more palpable tiie darkness, tiie more stupid the 
ignorance of tiie worshippers, so, in exact proportion, tlic 
more dreadful are the austeritii'S and tortures wliich Hnd 
scofling and malignant .sjiirit imposes upon them. Unt n 
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was the very masterpiece of Satanic cumiinpf to bow be- 
neath this rude and gaibn" yoke — not iirnornnt, iiealiien.s, 
who knew no better, but enlightened European Clirisliaii 
missionaries, who deliberately descended from tlieir high 
vantage ground, and surrendered their liappine.ss, their 
birthright, their truth, their Christian princii)ies, to deceive 
and entrap the unwary, and to live like Hindoo Sunniasse.s*' 
— that is, like something between a beast and a man. Wo 
illow them to have been able men, well born, and liighly 
‘ducated ; men of undaunted courage, for during a century 
ind a half they fought against all things, sacred and pro- 
ane ; models for all missionaries in zeal, in devotion to their 
vork, in self-sacrifice, in acquaintance witli tire languages, 
nanners, and liabits of the people ; and, tliereforc, it is 
mpossible not to lament and abhor the accursed policy of 
vhicli they were the willing victims, and which will render 
;heir names and their history to all succeeding ages lessons 
if ruin and disgrace. • So will it ever be when men leave 
Grod’s w’ays to follow tlieir own, and seek for other guid- 
mcewhen that word which God has given to be ‘a light 
imto our feet, and a lamp unto our path.’ ’’ 

We have a pleasanter picture to draw of tlie efforts of 
the Protestant missionaries. Early in the last century, the 
King of Denmark, who had one or two possessions in India, 
despatched at his own cost two members of tlie University 
of Halle to establish a mission in Tranquebar. To the 
honour of our George I., he assisted, pecuniaiily and 
bj’’ encouraging letters, in the good undertaking. Ar- 
rived in India, the two “ soldiers of Clirist ” found that 
they had a stupendous task before them, for they had not 
only to contend with deeply-rooted heathen superstition, 
but with the false impressions received of Ciiristianity 
from the corrupt teachings of the Portuguese, and tlie scan- 
dalous lives of the Christians in India. But they boldly 
grappled with the difficulties which confronted them. 

* Fakeers, men who go nearly naked, suffer their hair to gi’ow, cover 
their persons with ashes and filth, or dirty orange-coloured clothes, and 
affect a severe piety. They subsist by charitable oflerings, and are knoyvn 
to he as profligate as the most openly dissolute rrin'i. 
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They studied the Portuguese jargon, uhich had become 
the patois of the people on the coast, and they mastered ‘ 
the Malabaree dialect. Tims armed, they preaclied the 
Gospel, illustrating its beauty and simplicity by the purify 
of their own behaviour. They did not seek to dazzle Eu- 
rope by announcing that they converted the heathen by 
thousands and tens of thousands : it was their pride and 
joy, that, after a few years of intense labour, they could 
trutii fully say, they had baptised some two or tliree him- i 
dred of the poorer classes, of whose sincerity tliere ap- 
peared to be little doubt. Like tlie colonist, « ho, landing i 
upon an island, or the shores of a continent covered with 
primeval forests, commences operations by felling lofty 
trees and draining marshes, these exemplary Lanes began 
their work bj' establishing schools and clearing away the 
mists and prejudices which clouded tlie Hindoo mind. In 
the estimation of those who knew how arduous wtis their 
self-imposed task, Ziegenbalz and PIntscho — for sucli were 
their names — were eminently successful, TJmy extended 
their laboui-s to Ceylon, where tiiey had a similar triumph. 
This encouraged the friends of the Mission in Europe, 
and, accordingly, a few ye-ars afterwards, otlicr mission- 
aries proceeded to Madras and other places in Soutlieni 
India, Among tliese was Kiernander, a Swede, a man 
remarkable alike for his learning, his piety, and his cou- 
rageous zeal. He went first to Cuddalore, a town in 
southern Arcot, and about a mile from Fort St. David. 

He arrived in 1760, the year following the inva.st(;n of 
Horthern India by Kadir Shah, and the ninssacrc of 
Deliii. 

Iviernander’s path was strewed with an alternation of 
roses and thorns. His first stejis were comparatively 
smooth and easy. His predecessors were able pion<“<-rs: 
tliey had prepared Bibles, grammars, and otiier school- ^ 
books in the Tamul and rortugnesc languages— exeeJlcnt 
materials of missionary enterprise. Following their ex- 
ample, Kiernander cstablisiitxl schools, baptised convert.', 
and admitted Hoinanists into the Church; for Iw oon- 
sidered it as mucii his duly to divert the people imni itn 
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religion taught by the Jesuits, as from the errors of Hin- 
dooism or tl)e doctrines of Mahomet. Kiernander married 
•well; his wife was rich, and her money was available for 
missionary purposes. His schools prospered, and liis con- 
verts augmented. Six years after his arrival at Cuddalore, 
his congregation amounted to 361 persons. Tims far the 
roses. Then came the wars in which Dupleix first, and 
Lally afterwards, disturbed the peace of Southern India. 
The French troops aided the cause of the Popish priests. 
•Every village in the country around Cuddalore was filled 
with Popish emissaries, who slandered the Protestant mis- 
sionaries. Yet Lally was considerate towards the mis- 
sionaries personally, and gave strict commands that their 
houses should be spared, and their occupants unmolested. 
But Kiernander and his colleagues, fearing that they would 
be required to take the oath of allegiance to the French, 
at once abandoned Cuddalore, and went with sad and 
heavy hearts to Tranquebar, hundreds of the natives be- 
wailing their departure. It was much to the honour of tlie 
missionaries, that they had raised up so many iriends while 
at Tranquebar. In 1758, Kiernander received an invita- 
tion from Colonel Clive to go up to Bengal, and establish 
schools at Calcutta. He readily availed himself of so 
( good an opportunity of e.xtending the sphere of liis useful 
labours. In less than a year he had I71i boys in his school, 
English, Armenian, Portuguese, and Bengalee. His first 
converts were a Brahmin and a Papist. Portuguese was 
the classical language o'f the school — a bastard Portuguese 
like that still spoken in Southern India — a strange admix- 
ture of English, Dutch, French, pure Portuguese, and 
Indian words. Kiernander AvasNjvarmly supported by the 
Company’s cliaplains at Calcutta, but in two or three years 
after his arrival they unfortunately died. His wife aFo 
died ; and a dreadful epidemic breaking out in Calcutta, 
carried off many hundreds of persons, and, for a time, 
prostrated Kiernander himself. Thus far the tliorny ob- 
structions of tlie bold and brave career of the first Pro- 
testant missionary to Bengal. We shall see, in future 
chapters, how his renewed efforts flourished, and how ably 
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and profitably they were followed up by Carey, Marshman, 
and Ward. There is nothing more interesting in the liis- 
tory of British connection with India. Some yciirs since, 
an earnest and accomplisiied writer expressed his full con- 
viction that the regeneration of tiie land would essentially 
depend upon the progress of that Cliristianity wiiich was 
first preached to the natives of Bengal by Kiernander. 
We seem to be upon the threshold of the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. It is the duty of every public writer to assist 
in its attainment. “ Science, pliilosoph)", and art Jiave 
done much to promote the comfort of men, but there is a 
higher good that relates to earthly life, wliich tliey Iiave 
failed to accomplish. And if lie is blest wlio multiplies 
the resources of society, who provides for increased com- 
munication between the various tribes of men, for the in- 
crease of personal comfort and .social happine.ss; who, by 
trade and commerce, opens to the poor blessings never 
heretofore enjoyed ; who gives mental light instead of 
darkness, and knowledge instead of ignorance ; much more 
is he a benefactor whose labour.-- tend, under God’s bless- 
ing-, to diminish human sufl'ering and human guilt, to 
purify society from crime, to implant the love of trutli and 
uprightness, to repress injustice, to encourage mutual con- 
fidence, to discourage vice, to promote true morality ; 
whose efforts, in a word, reach to the sjning of happiness, 
the aflectious of man, and lead them inwardly to hate what 
is evil, and to cleave to that whicli is good. The iucren-u 
of earthly comforts bclong.s to conimerce; the enlargement 
of the spliere as well as the resources of mental activity is 
t/ie aim of science ; but tlie subjugation of moral evil, in 
all its forms, and to whatever extent, is the province of 
religion alone. Happy are they wlm contribute, to the in- 
ferior good in society. Thrice hapjty they whose uork is 
diverted towards the true and lasting prosperity of the , 
iiuiuorial soul.” 

If tJic spiriltia! warit.s of the natives of India were gn at 
in the year 17150, not. Jes.s in need of moral iinprovetnent 
were tlie Enulisii, w ho compostMl ilto loc.nl govermnent “1 
the Ktist India Company, and the general rc.-ideat.s of 
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Calcutta. All the chronicles of the time agree in repre- 
senting society as corrupt to the core — a source of uneasi-. 
ness to the East India Company in England, and a subject 
of astonishment and contempt to the dark races of Bengal. 
“ No man,” says Mr. John Marshman, the son of the re- 
nowned missionary, and for several years the proprietor 
and editor of the Friend of India (a popular newspaper 
published near Calcutta), “not even the members of the 
Council sought the good of the Company ; the object of 
' every one in the service was to amass a rapid fortune, by 
whatever means, and to return speedily to England. In- 
justice prevailed in every department ; the natives were 
oppressed till the name of European stunk in the nostrils 
of the people.”*' 

George III., at whose accession the moral tone of 
English society began to improve, had not ascended the 
British throne at tlie period of whicli we treat. There 
was licentiousness in the court of George II. : it per- 
vaded every branch of society in England, and charac- 
terised in a more marked degree the offshoots of society 
who found their way to India. Every man drank, every 
man plundered his master and his (native) neighbour ; 
all blasphemed, and not a few revelled in the coarse plea- 
sures of the zenana. Few English ladies had found their 
way to India, to exercise a benign influence over the men 
of the time; and of tliose who did venture to the East, the 
majority were young and thoughtless persons, who were 
more likely to be contaminated by the pestilential moral 
atmosphere which they breathed, than capable of correct- 
ing its noxious qualities by the superior beauty of their 
own lives. 

In advance of the operations of the holy Christian mis- 
sionaries, tiie army was the grand instrument of civilisa- 
tion. It was the weapon of conquest, and conquest was 
tlie first step to enlightenment. At the battle of Plassey, 
there wore 1500 sepoj s in the British service, but the con- 
sequences of that victory led to a further augmentation of 
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the force recruited from the inhabitants of Bengal, who, 
in those daj's, were^-much more warlike and altogether 
better soldiers than they afterwards became. The constant ■ 
state of warfare in which the native chiefs were kept, by 
their own ambitious views and designs, obliged every man 
to carry arms in defence of his person and propert}', and 
thus kept alive and cherished a martial spirit in the inha- 
bitants. At first the European officers preferred seeking 
recruits from among the Mussulmans, under the idea that 
they would form a counterpoise to the Hindoos, and pre- 
vent those combinations which were possible if each corps 
consisted of one caste; but it was soon found that the 
high-caste Hindoo made the best soldier, and officers sougiit 
them in preference to the Mussulmans. In this way fif- 
teen battalions of Bengal Native Infantry were raised, 
between 1757 and 1765 ; and, e.\cepting in the instance of ■ 
the mutiny of one battalion which had been kept .for a long J 
time in arrears of pay, they were faitlifnl to tlieir engage- 
ments, and took great pride in the .'service. At a some- 
what eai'lier period the Madras battalions were formed : 
the Hindoos belonging to these corps were chiefly of the i 
Eajpoot caste, and there are remarkable instances on re- 
cord of their attachment to their Eurojtcan leaders. In 
1748, a sepoy sliot an officer, named Ilalibnrton, for repri- 
manding him for some ofl’cnce. “Tlie villain did not live 
long, for his comrades wiio stood by cut him to ])icce.< 
immediately.” Orme, the author of -.4 Militari/ J/is(ori/ of 
IJivdosfa)}, lias given us a verj- interesting account of the 
behaviour of the sepoys at the defence of Arcot, but he 
omits to mention an occurrence worthy of being re(’.or<h'<i, 
as redounding infinitely to tiieir honour. B'hen pre- 
visions were very low (the fact is staled by Sir dohn 
Malcolm), the Hindoo sepoys entreated their commaiulcr 
to allow tliom to boil tlie rice—lhc oidy fowl lefi— ' 
for the whole garrison. “ Your Englisli soldicn--,” day 
said, “ can eat from onr hands, lliough we cannot fn’in 
theirs ; we will allot, as their .share, every grain of tint 
and subsist ourselves by drinking tlie water in wl.ich it w* 
been boiled." 
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"We recur to the general, course of our history. ..Grati- 
fied as the East India'; pr6prieto^s.^in • England may have 
been at the increase of their trade, “ and the renown they 
were acquiring throughout Europe, they could not be in- 
attentive to the consequences of the territorial aggrandise- 
ment which had resulted from the battle of Buxar, parti- 
cularly as the news of the military successes achieved by 
Coote, Calliaud, and Munro, was accompanied by intelli- 
gence of deranged finances, mutinous troops, and dissen- 
sions in the council. In fact, their “ swelling port” sus- 
tained a severe shock from the combined recklessness and 
good fortune of their servants, and they felt the necessity of 
looking their affairs fully in the face, and applying an 
instant remedy, before the British public should get scent 
of their mismanagement, and compel parliament to inter- 
fere. 

In the dilemma in which the Company found them- 
selves, they turned to Clive. He had now become a peer 
of the realm, and although he was at issue with the Court 
of Directors, respecting the estate he had acquired in 
India, and had a powerful enemy in their deputy chair- 
man, the Company determined that he should be solicited 
to return to India, and endeavour to retrieve their affairs. 

Tired of inactivity at home, and glad, perhaps, of the 
opportunity of carrying his point against the Company, 
Lord Clive accepted the mission now offered him, but upon 
his own terms. He obtained the appointment of Governor 
of Bengal and President of the Council, conjointly with 
that of Commander-in-Chief. A committee of four gentle- 
men, persons of undoubted ability, were nominated to assist 
him, and their authority was declared paramount to that 
of the Bengal Council, of whom they were to be thoroughly 
independent. 

Lord Clive arrived in India in 1765. He saw at a 
glance the state of affairs. For once, rumour had not ex- 
aggerated : things were even Avorse than they had been 
represented. His strong mind was immediately applied to 
the great business of reform. With one hand, he swept 
aw’ay the privilege of private trade, so long enjoyed and 
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filifinicfully abu.sofl by the Comphny'* servant.'!, iticreasing- 
tlieir salarie.s to a bbersK extenfj -by way of compensation 
for tlie enforeeti fincrifice, and jis prasentiti" a more ofjuit- 
ablo Hystein of oflicial retnuneration. With the otli(;r, he 
aboliKhed the double batta, or extra allowance'’, hiiherlo 
drawn by the oflicers of the army, and endeavoured to 
render them more soldierlike, and le.s.s mercenary. 'J'lie 
ehilii'jc'} effected in the civil rlepartmeiit were submitted to 
witliout a murmur, and flie extra exj)ense whieli the nua- 
mented salaries entailed upon the Company was met liy 
flic C'ilablisliment of monopolie.s in tlie trade of salt, 
toliaeco, and betel nut. ]iiit the reform.s in the militarj’ 
(!<ta!)!ishment rmcountered opjwsition and mutiny. In one 
day, 200 ofiicer.o .sent in their rc.si(.'nations, in the hope of 
flrivin^ Lord Clive from his retrenching j)urpo.se.s. Jlis 
spirit ro.'-e with the difficulty of liis jio.sition. He sent to 
Madras for ofiiccr!!, gave commi.''sions to merehnnt.s, tried 
.some of the niutineers by court-martial, and (li.Miii.sscd 
others witliout that military ceremony. 

Clive's foreijiu policy wa.s not le.ss judicious or sncccs.sful 
than his reform of the services. Meer .iatlicr having died, 
lierpieathing to Clive a large sum of money, uhich the 
victor of I'las.'cy liberally converlerl into a fond for the 
relief ami pension of decayed or reiircil officers, an infant 
son was placed on the rate'-anf/ of J’engal. ami thencefor- 
\vard ‘‘ the Nawaub '' became a convenient cipher, Lrom 
the King of Hidlii, Clive obtained a formal grant of the 
*• Uewannee," or civil power, in the three arpnired pro- 
vinces of Hengal. ll' liar, and Oris-a ; but, owing in .some 
nie;t'<nrc to lii.s dread of the elfecl.s of a .sudden .nod viidcnt 
change, Jiml in .soine degree al-o to his ignoram'e of the 
stale of tiie eoiinlry, ami of the mode in whieb the internal 
administniiion had bemi coniluct<-«i, he left the manage, 
nient of tlie eivH, eriminal, ami il-c,il tiep.irtmeiit-', !>.•• to’ 
fouml them, ill the liiimls of the N.iwitiiliV- inioisters ne i 
limit' d the diiiie , of the Kngli'h gov crinnent to the te.s ipt 
orievi'inie ami the liiaintemuiee of oitier ami fpiie! thfongii 
its iniliiary powam. In one womI, it w.tH (.iue's eijeet to 
eiffi't nn arrangement by whieb tj>e rid.s mid r.-'j'''ioi' 
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bilities of autlmrity bcUgnorod by the Company, 

while the omolnmenti! \S-t^fc compiafiently swallowed. Ami 
he succectlcd in that object. Then, with augmented fame, 
and the consciousness that he had .satisfactorily jierforincd 
an Herculean task, Clive set sail for Englatid at the close 
of the year 1767. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The English Nabobs — Recurring diflicultics in India — Public 
scrutiny awakened — Hyder Ali — Operations against him in 
Mysore — The Nizam — The Mj'sorcans threaten Madras — 
The famine in Bengal in 1770 — Parliamentary interference 
in the afiaivs of India — A Governor-General and Council 
appointed, and a High Court of Judicature established — The 
Nawaub of the Carnatic — Sir John Lindsay — Tanjore taken, 
and the Rajab deposed — Arrival of I^ord Pigot — ’J’he Rajah 
restored — The Council imprison Lord Pigot — Indignation of 
* the authorities and people in England — Prosecution of the 
Council. 

Fon two years succeeding the final departure of Lord Clive, 
the position of the English in India was undisturbed. 
Keiiherthe Verelsts, the Bourchiers, nor the Hodges, who 
severally governed the Prcsidencie.s of Bengal, iladras, 
and Bombay, had their talents and energies called into 
play. In England, on the contrary, public attention was 
directed to Indian afi'airs, after a manner very inconvenient 
to the Company, who, down to 1767, had managed to keep 
things close, to rule independently, and to plunder with 
impunity. As the wealth of the Venetians excited the 
cupidity of the Portuguese, and the success of the Portu- 
guese had .stimulated the Dutch and the English, so did the 
evidence of the wealth acquired by the India proprietors 
at home, and their servants abroad, unsettle the minds of 
the outsiders in England, and cause them disagreeable 
heartburnings. For upwards of one hundred and sixty 
years the Company h^d managed to keep 
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ignorance of their affairs, ^.6r the ca^bilities of their field 
of enterprise. “ It w;aj» tiie order of tlie clay to conceal as 
much as possible fioni the greedy public. The Com})any 
worTced with their hands under a cloth, like the Banians, 
the secret grips and touches by which matters were .‘dig- 
nified and detennined being hidden from the rest of the 
wor^. To this they were moved by a strong instinct of 
self-preservation and defence, knowing that there were 
sliarp expectants looking on with wolfish eyes, and longing 
for the day of partition of monopoly, and going snacks for 
profits, if not of monopolising monopoly.” But even ns 
the donkey, proud of his lion’s skin, betrayed his asinine 
character by an attempt at a roar, so did the Company’s 
servants, by their passion for disjtlay, abandon the law of 
self-preservation. There were no graiiderpeojtlc in London 
and the country than your Kabobs. Posse.ssing princely 
wealth, they gave themselves princely airs. They built 
fine houses, kept large retinues of servants, entertained 
those wiio woulcl accept their ho-dpitalitie.s, and cndeavourctl 
to acquire a lofty social position. In this, however, they 
rarely succeeded. The titled aristocracy treated thoin as 
jyan'cuus ; tlie gent rj' were offended with the snperoiiious- 
ness born of unlimited authority among nl)ject orientals; 
and the lower orders associated them witii ideas of oppres- 
sion and .‘spoliation, craftiness and crnolty. Their appear- 
ance was not in their favour. Tlie Indian diet and haliits 
had disturbed their livers and janndietsi tlieir visagt ; 
titeir gait was slow and .shuttling; theire.ostimiepicidi.tr, 
and their manners formal. The convers.ation of fiii«’ 

“ Ohl fndians ” was bounded by tlie orienta!i-ni of fln ir 
iiieas, and their treatment of inferiors .‘■maekefi of tlie 
/((udenc of c.'islo. 'fhey looked njton theinsehe-; as Ific 
Hnthniin.s of society, and the rvfit of tJie wtndd av tlr- 
Sudni.s. To tlie novelist, the dnimati-t. and the carte.'.- , 
tnrist, the Nnhob .supplied capital materiai ; Imi the typ* 
was unifonn. Mverj' iN’tihob was rich, vain, petnlint. and 
troubleil occa>ioiiaIIv with the vis){itig.< of conscicne'-. He 
htid alwav-s timie .‘.oini-liiing or ofiu-r that li.ad to !*-■ 

Very dark ; he either had a tlaoghter as hais-.dity a* lottf "■ •% 
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or a speiuUhrift son, who. decnu'd seduction the “ proper 
thing,” and gambling the attribute of a gentlonian. In a 
word, the East Indian Isabnb — which term it is hardly 
necessary to say was a corruption of Avicaub — was a very 
disagreeable, unpopular sort of person, that was to be put 
down. The year 1767 witnc-ssed the prcimer pas. Tiie 
engineer was hoist witii his own petard. t~ 

Jjike many modern companies, llic Ea.st India Cor- 
poration believed that the Eaetoli.an stream, tvhosc conr.^' 
they directed, was destined to flow for ever. Dazzled by 
visions of gold, they took no account of the e.vpense.s that 
had been incurred by recent conquests, or of the charge 
which their retention involved, and at once declared a 
dividend of twelve and a half per cent., at tlie very time 
when the revenue of their territorial possessions wa.s inade- 
quate to meet the charges of government. To obtain this 
“ dividend,” it was necessary to borrow money at usurious 
interest. The attention of parliament and the ministry 
was attracted to this circumstatice, and the country then 
asked, whctlier it was fitting that “more traders should be 
permitted to exercise sovereignty over a great and extend- 
ing empire,” From tliat hour India became an object of 
intere.st to the people of England, to be lookcfi at occa- 
sionally, handled tenderly, and .spoken of as a dependency 
of which they had reason to be proud. Hap[^j'^ would it 
have been for the empire, if the notice bestowed upon it 
by the British people and the legislature had been less 
spasmodic, and more decidedly directed to a wise and 
liberal course of administration. 

The year which witnessed the first innovation upon the 
close system was distinguished abroad by the appearance 
of a powerful native enemy, wlio was destined to play a 
very conspicuous part in the history of the wars in the 
south of India. This was Hyder Ali. 

A French biographer of this Mysorean brigand states tiiat 
he was the son of a “ general of ten thousand horse,” who 
held Divanelli, in the province of Bangalore,- in fief from 
the Nizam. The quota of troops supplied under this 
feudal tenure was fifty horsemen and two hundred matchlock- 
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men. The command of this little force ■was given to 
Hyder Ali byihis father, and, in his 34th year, Hyder first 
smelt powder under Dupleix, when fighting the battles of 
Mirzafi'er Jung. The European method of discipline and 
manoeuvre interested Hyder AH ; and he not only sludiwi 
it witii attention, but caused it to be imitated by some of 
his own troops, in his marauding expeditions and his cam- 
paign against the Mahrattas ; and he furthermore induced 
sundry of the officers of Dupleix’ force to enter his service. 
He continued to serve with the French while (ho war 
lasted, and then retired to a fortress which had devolved 
upon him by the death of a childlass elder brother. At- 
tached to the fortress was a coirfmand of 15,000 men; and, 
what was of more consequence to his ambition, Hyder 
became generalissimo to the Rajah of iMysorc. On (he 
deatli of the rajah, Hyder, after a time, obtaine<i the re- 
gency of the kingdom, by getting rid of the prime minister, 
and subsequently, by a succession of artifices, .and a trinmph 
over reverses, acquired the sovereignty, establislting his 
court at Seringapatam. 

Tiie rapid rise of Hyder AH alanticd the princes of the 
Deccan. Hizam AH, who obtaincil t!ie soubaliship of the 
Deccan, by the murder of his brother, in 17(50, and Oilndoo 
Rao, tlie ruler of the Olahrattas — the leading chieftains Vif 

the south — resolved on tlic invasion of Mysore : the fonner 

• ¥ 

calling on the English to assist him in the prosecution of 
hostilities. The Company, who had placiMl the King of 
Delhi under lieavy obligiitions to tlieiu, had obtaimHi from 
him an itnperiai firman, wiiich granted them n l.arge tract 
of country along the Conunandel coast, rallerl the NnTiln rn 
Circars, which had always be-'ii considered a jcirt <■!’ 
the viceroyalty of the Decctui. The Kiz.am, who vvr-.s 
thoroughly independent of the Mogul, had rcfusnl to alloc 
the Bngli'h to mssumc pos<es-ioii of this ferritora , utd« -s ^ 
they undertook to pay him an atimm! trihutin ate! 
him, when needful, with tn.v»ps. 'J'o tho-<- entidition' ■! < j 
fotind it jtnident to assent. And now the Ni.’ ttii rhdtf-"! 
the fulfilmenl of that part of thf compict whifdi fthd,''''! 
thetu to military aid. 3'hc English contpHct! at oner, and 
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thus became involved in hostile relations vvith ITvdcr AH. 
They were suilicicntly acquainted with the aggrandising 
spirit of Ilyder Ali. to be sensible that, if tirey did not 
take part with tlie Kizam against him, they would, sooner 
or later, have to contetid with the Slysoreau single-handed, 
in defence of their own possessions. 

The geographical position of ]\Iysorc, which, with the 
adjacent territory, was the theatre of the war, threw Till 
the responsibility of the openaiions against Hyder Ali upon 
tlie presidency of jNIadras. At this period there were three 
European regiments of infantry, about 400 artillerymen, 
and a few hundred native^ who garrisoned tlie small for- 
tresses. The native army consisted of thirty battalions, 
diffused over the territory. Colonel Smith, an ofiicer of 
considerable ability and experience, took the field against 
Hyder, and obtained easy jmsscssion of a few small places. 

^ But Hyder appeared with such an enormous force of 
cavalry, tliat tlie Nizam looked upon the contest as of 
very doubtful issue, and, with the fabled sag.acity of the 
bat, drew ofl’ at a critical juncture, making peace wilii 
Hyder Ali, who was thus enabled to devote the whole of 
liis attention to the English. Smith was, in some respects, 
at a great disadvantage. The inferiority of his cavalry, 
entirely^ native, obliged him to limit the scene of his opera- 
tions to the mountainous country ; his convoys were ex- 
posed to be cut off by Hyder’s freebooting horse, who 
ravaged the country at will ; he experienced great difficulty 
in obtaining supplies and carriage, and was liatnpered by 
tlie ignorance and parsimony of the Madras government. 
To quote a very impartial French writer in the interest of 
Hyder, “The governor and council of Madras, without 
having any well-founded knotvledge of the forces of Hj der, 
either with respect to numbers or description, and at the 
same time ignorant of the nature of the country, were 
incessantly giving orders contrary to his (Smith’s) views 
and every rational principle of war ; and even went so far 
as to reproach him for the ravages made by Hy ’s cays^*^-, 
though, in his advices to them previous to ' 

ment of the war, he had predicted th 
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them ; .'ind, as tlioso gciitlenioii never lost siglit of the oc- 
casion for enriching themselves, they supplied tlie army by 
means of coiitj-actors, with whom (hey wore in league, 
treating the inhabitants of ]\Ia(lKis in the most vexatious 
and odious manner, under pretence of furnis!iing>‘ the 
army with necessaries.” The last jiassage alludeti to the 
hiring of cattle, the contractors taking them at a ])'igoda 
(six shillings) per montii, chaig’ing the company iliree 
pagodas, and the substitution of Jhitavia rum, an imported 
article, for tlie an'ack made in the cmintrj*. 

There were several French oHicers in the field with 
ITyder, and a few Europeans, who served Ids guns ; but 
Smith had the advantage in artillery. Several actions were 
fought with varied success, the J'aiglish gener.ally re- 
maining masters of the ground. 'I'he Eirani forsook 
ITyder as his fortunes flnctnated, and resumed his negocia- 
tions with the English. II<; enconnigod the I^lmlras 
government to believe the conquest of i\rysorc possible, 
and, as an inducement to theNizjim to Join lliem onrne-ily 
against Jlyder, they ncfnally conferred n)>on Jnm the title 
of its sovereignty, and prepare'd for greater struggles. 
Colonel Smith remonstrated with them upon lli(« folly and 
danger of this proceeding. In reward for his inipalaiable. 
advice he was superseded by Colonel AVoihI. Ihu Ityder 
was more than a inatcli for Wood. Wlnle ^Voo(^s soldiers 
More themselves out in forced inarclies. 11\ tier's (\is)\lry 
flitted from place to place, pbmtleriii '4 and bnnitng louns 
and vilhigtss — now getting on Wood’s (tanks, nou on fu's 
rear. At length, heaiied by ’.I'ippuo Saliib, the son of 
Ilyder, then a boy trf eigbleen, llie Alysoreans iipprared 
befinc ^ladras with (iODO horse, ami threatened (lie Nad'*' 
or IJlnek town. 'I’his movement hail been by 

drawing the JCmrlisli (mops from the vieinity of (be Frr- 
sidency Iry a show of timidity, e.nd then nialiing a raoHl ^ 
retrograde niareh of IL’O miles in tbroe <!a\s, f in’ e-'n- 
sternalion wliieh the appi'anuiceof ih> s,' mamnd.UN < U'd 
may lie eom-eivi'd. 'J'lieri' was in the Hl.-.ek (oen a i‘ ‘P'l- 
latiini of -lOO.tKJO per-ons, iimnne- whom ocre nsin) lei- 
ropeans and Anneiiians, owners of tieh .*ie>pi .-oei ware- 
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lio«5e«. A? the fugitives from tlic ailjacont villages ran 
into the town with tlie cry of ‘‘ llytior is coming,” n 
general rush was made into Fort St. (Jeorge for prolection. 
Tippno took post on St. Thomas’s Blount. Colonel Call, 
the chief engineer at Fort St. George, detaclicd troops to 
defend the entrance to the town. Kevertheless, 'J'ipjmo 
could have captured it with c.a.'^e, if hi.s troopers had been 
prompt and resolute. But he had tio nrtillerj', ami the 
guns of Fort St. George overawed him. lie intended, 
tlierefore, to limit his plunder to the villa.s and garden- 
houses in the immedi.ate vicinity ; but news arriving of a 
victor}* over Ilydcr, at Tirnomalce, and of the approacli of 
Colonel Smith to relieve Madras, the Jlysorearj.s readily 
agreed to a treaty of jieacc, wliich left Ilyder, the Kiznm, 
and the Engli.sh, in 17G9, exactly wJierc they Jiad been 
two years previously. 

The year 1770 wnsdistinguislicd by one of those natural 
visitations, which afflict myriads, and liave a serious eflect 
upon the resource.s of the government of the country. A 
famine raged in Bengal. 

'J'lie sUiple food of the lower classes in the vast province 
ofvBengil is rice. Bice will only grow immersed in water, 
or when the country is covered with the alluvial deposits, 
after the waters have subsided. Lower Bengal is a net- 
work of rivers, serving tiie purposes of irrigation, and, in 
addition to the supply thus obuiined, the rains, which fall 
heavily for four months in the year (from July to October), 
completely flood the fields. In the dry season, you may 
travel across the country in a c.arriagc ; during the rjiins, 
it may be traversed in a boat drawing seven feet of water. 
Tlie rice is sown, in some parts, before the irrigation and 
saturation commence. As the waters recede, or are ab- 
sorbed by the earth, the whole country presents the ap- 
pearance of a vast emerald-green plain ; tiie grain is 
sprouting — there is promise of abundance for millions. 
This remarkable fertility has procured for the province the 
title of tlie Paradise of Nations, The rains of 1770 
having been delayed beyond the usual period, e.xcessive 
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aridity was the consequence. Conflagrations, the ordinary 
result of the dryness of wood and thatching, becoming 
frequent, numerous large storehouses, full of grain, were 
destroyed, and thousands of persons rendered houseless. 
Then the rain trickled from the heavens in unusually small 
effusion, and the beds of the rivers were scarcely mois- 
tened, the wells were not fed, the tanks dried up ; naturally, 
the earth yielded no fruit. The awful desolation which 
swept through the land is indescribable. Those who 
perished of hunger were reckoned by millions. Eice was 
only to be .procured at three seers (six pounds) the rupee, 
or nearly five pence per lb. — ^famine price in a countiy 
where the wages of labour would scarcely supply half 
a pound of rice per diem for each of three members of a 
family. i 

Of course, the revenue suffered materially by this visita- 
tion. Rents had to be remitted, and succour afforded./ 
Occurring at the heels of, the war with Hyder Ali, con- 
jointly witli events elsewhere, w'hich will be presently no-, 
ticed, the famine brought the financial difficulties of the 
East India Company to a crisis. They stood upon the 
brink of ruin in l'?72. Parliament was, consequently, com- 
pelled to interfere. Although the colonists of America 
had begun to clamour against British oppression, and to 
raise a feeling of uneasiness in the legislature, the 
affairs of India seemed to claim paramount attention. 

A Reform Bill was introduced into both houses, and, 
under its operation, a Governor-General and four members 
. of council were appointed to rule in Bengal, with authority 
to control the Madras and Bombay governments ; and a 
high court of judicature was established at Calcutta, con- 
sisting of a chief justice, and three puisne judges. Thus, 
while the political system was sought to be rectified, an 
improvement was attempted in the judicial administration. 
To render the deliberations and elections at the India 
House less democratic, the new bill raised the qualification 
of voters to the possession of 1 000/. stock. The bill be- , 
came law in October, 1773, The Company was much 
irritated at the limitation of their power and 'consequence, 
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but derived some consolation from a loan of a million 
sterling, and tiie permission to scud tea to any part of the 
■world without tlio payment of export duly. Mr. ^\'arron 
Hastings was appointed the first Governor-General, with a 
salary of 25,0001. a year, and Sir Elijah Impcy was the 
first Chief Justice, witli 80001. a j'car. 

We must leave, for the moment, the government of Ben- 
gal, to glance at what hud been doing at Madras, during 
the three or four years Jbllowing the first war with Hyder 
LM. 

The Nawaub of the Carnatic, Mahomed Ali, to whom 
reference has been made in the fiftli chapter of this liis- 
torical sketch, had been acknowdedged as the undoubted 
sovereign of the country, and the rightful possessor of both 
military and financial power. But his total unfitness to 
govern rendered it necessary that some of the Company’s 
troops, belonging to tlie Madras presidency, should protect 
the country ; tlie expense of their maintenance being de- 
frayed out of the Hawaub’s revenues. The mismanage- 
ment of the Isawaub plunged him into difficulties : he bor- 
rowed largely of usurers, and gave them liens upon the 
revenues of certain districts, with authority to draw the 
money direct from the collectors. The Madras govern- 
ment could not view these proceedings without concern. 
They interfered to prevent the alienation of tlie property, 
and this interference excited angry feelings, and was 
treated by the interested parties as a daring encroachment 
upon the Nawaub’s rights. 

• Things were in this state when Sir John Lindsay arrived. 

He had been sent out witli some frigates “ to give coun- 
tenance and protection to the Comp-any’s settlements and 
affairs,” in pursuance of the treaty of Aix-la-Ciiapelle, 
which stipulated that the territorial acquisitions of France 
and England in India should be mutually given up. Lind- 
say’s authority extended to direct negotiations with the 
Indian sovereigns in general, and he ivas not slow to mani- 
fest his independence of the Madras governor and council. 
The Nawaub — or rather the people about him — imme- 
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diately enlisted Sir John in his interest ; and disputes, con- 
sequently, ran liigh between Lindsay and' the Madras 
authorities. Now, it had been stipulated in the treaty 
until Hyder, that, in the event of either party being 
attacked, they should mutually assist in repelling the ag- 
gressor. Unluckily for the Madras government, the 
Slahratfas invaded Mysore in 1770. The Nawaub of the 
Carnatic was with them, in sympathy at least, for he hated 
Hyder, and dreaded lest opposition should place his domi- 
nions at the mercy of tlie Mahrattas. Besides, the latter 
made him large promises. Hyder called upon the English 
• to fulfil the terms of the treaty, and take 'arms in his be- 
half. They were irresolute. He offered thirty thousand 
pounds for their aid. They were still obdurate. Lindsay 
urged the adoption of the Nawaub’s cause, and even em- 
ployed menacing language. The Home Government re-' 
called Lindsay, and sent out Sir Eobert Harland to succeed 
liirn. Harland formed an alliance with the Mahrattas; 
the Madras government remained firm in their opposition. 
In the enrl, the Nawaub promised that a peace should be 
made with the Mahrattas, on terms very unfavourable to 
Hyder Ali, who thenceforth conceived the greatest anti- 
pathy to the English. 

The neutrality of the Company in the misunderstanding 
between Hyder and the NaAvaub did not extend to all the 
operations of the latter. It appears that the Nawaub 
coveted tlie Eajahship of Tanjore. Tanjore had formerly 
constituted a part of the dominions of the Mahratta chief 
Shahjee, and had always been independent of the Mahom- 
medan conquerors. Perhaps in no part of India had the 
old Hindoo institutions been preserved in greater purity. 
Every village possessed its temple, Atith a lofty gateAvay of 
massive structure, and an establishment of Brahmins, 
musicians, and Nautch girls, Avhose province it Avas to, 
dance before the idols on festive occasions. It Avas the' 
very centre of bigotry. NoAA’here did the practice of 
Suttee flourish so luxuriantly. The capital of Tanjore 
contained a palace and a temple, and in the latter— a fine , 
specimen of a pyramidal pagoda — ^Avas a gigantic black 
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granite figure of a bull, sixteeji feet in lengtij, and twelve 
feet in height, to whicli devout reverence was habitually 
paid. Contiguous to the province is a series of hilly dis- 
tricts, called iMarawas, inhabited by a martial race of 
people, whose chieftains, the Polygars, had contrived to 
give some offence to the Pajali of Tanjore. The Hajah 
attacked the Polygars. The Nawaub of the Carnatic 
claimed the Polygars as his vassals, and remonstrated with 
the Kajah. The remonstrance was unheeded. The jS’a- 
waub invited the English to co-operate with him ; and, as 
the Rajah had been backward, during the war with Hyder, 
in supplying the contingent in money and troops, for which 
stipulations had been made, a casus belli was established. 
General Smith was entrusted with the command of the 
British troops sent against Tanjore. Rendezvous was Jiad 
at Trichinopoly, cn route to Tanjore, and here the army of 
the Carnatic, commanded by the Nawaub’s son, formed a 
junction with the British. But the army liad scarcely sat 
down before Tanjore ere the Nawaub’s son concluded a 
treaty with the Rajah, and proceeded to make war on those 
very Polygars on whose behalf his father had unsheathed 
the sword. In this second expedition the Madras Govern- 
ment continued to assist the Nawaub, and then, returning 
to Tanjore, laid siege to the capital (on the ground that 
the terms of the treaty entered into with the son of the 
Nawaub had been infringed), stormed it in the heat of the 
day (September 17th, 1773), took the Rajah and his 
family prisoners, and transferred the kingdom to the 
Nawaub. 

It is impossible to contemplate this portion of the history 
of our connection with India with either pride or satisfac- 
tion. A principle of gratitude, combined with a policy 
forced upon us by circumstances beyond our immediate 
control, appears to have led us into treaties with unscru- 
pulous princes, who perpetually claimed the assistance of 
our arms in their nefarious proceedings ; thus making us 
parties to aggressions repugnant to the national sense of 
honour, and injurious to the national reputation. Much 
to tiie credit of the East India Directors, they repudiated 
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the flagrant breacli of justice of ivhich the court autho- 
rities Jiad been guilty in attacking Tanjore, and at once 
removed tbe president from liis office, sending out Lord 
Pigot, who, twenty years previously, before his elevation 
’• to tivc Irisli peerage, had been governor of Madras. 

Lord Pigot’s firk act was to restore the Eajah of Tan- 
jore to his throne and possessions, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the Nawaub of tbe Carnatic and the 
hladras Council, at the head of whicli was the troublesome 
Sir Eobert Pletclier, who, having lost his appointment, 
by countenancing the mutiny of the officers against Lord 
Clive, was appointed to the command of the Madras army. 
After the restoration had taken place, claims were sent in 
by some of the Company’s servants, for moneys lent to tb*> 
Nawaub, on the security of a part of the Tanjore revenues. 
Lord Pigot disallowed tbe claims, suspecting a collusion 
between the principal creditor and the Nawaub, but the^ 
Council maintained tbe integrity of the claims, and serious 
anarchy was the result. Pigot was firm : equally obsti- 
nate were the Council. At length, the latter, having the 
commander of the forces vith them, resorted to the extra- 
ordinary step of putting the governor under close arrest, 
a measure that so deeply affected him, tliat be died, after 
eight months’ confinement. Much indignation was ex- 
pressed by the authorities in England when the news of 
Lord Pigot’s incarceration reached tliem. They at once 
voted his restoi-ation, and determined that a rfgid inquiry 
should be instituted into the conduct of his persecutors. 
Tins was delayed, however, until their return to England, 
Four of the council were then prosecuted by the govern- 
ment, and mulcted in fines of, lOOOl. each, a small punish- 
ment to “Nabobs” who had borne homeward some of the 
richest fruits of the pagoda tree. 


CHAPTER X. 

Wnrren Hastings — Deprives tiic Xaw.inb cf Moarslicililmd of 
tlie ]x)wcr of collecting revenue — Con and Allalialad riven 
to the Hawanb of Oudo — Shab Alum, the Crval Mortil, 
enthroned at Delhi — Destruction of tlio Itoliillas — Quarr< ! 
between Hastings and his Council — Hasting? assnilt-d by 
Nuncomar — Xuncomar tried for forgery and liangrd — f^ir 
Elijah Impey — 'Hie Iklabratlas — Dcatb of tbc iVisbv.-a — 
The' English side with Engoba — hlililarj' oixirations — 
General Goddard’s march — The Mabnttas defeated. 

The year 1772 found the government of Bengal in the 
hands of Mr. Warren Hastings, a man wlio bad distin- 
guished himself in all his previous emploj'mcnts in the 
Company’s service, by his sagacity, courage, and foresight. 

He was one of the few who happened to be at Cossimbazar 
when the great Black Hole tragedy was enaclc<i, and 
escaped to Fultah, to be afterward rescued by Admiral; 
Watson and Lord Clive, His great talents recommended \ 
him for the post of governor, on the resignation of Mr. 
Carter; 

Hastings, on his assumption of the oflice of Governor of 
Bengal, found the treasury empty, the directors clamorous 
for money, the army and civil service in arrears of pay, 
and the affairs of the country wdience the revenues were 
chiefly drawn indifferently administered. Tlie double 
government of Bengal, to which allusion lias been made 
in a previous cliapter, worked badly, Tlie native minister, 
who managed the internal affairs of the provinces, on 
behalf, nominally, of the Nawaub of Bengal, but in reality 
for the East India Company, was a Massulman of Persian 
/ extraction, corrupt, and, to judge by thereHnlt.M, incapable. 
The province supplied him with an enormous salary, and > 
the Nawaub with a royal stipend (somoOiitig Iil;o half a 
inillion sterling between them), but did not yield u miflb 
• cieney to meet the other expenses of the slate, and jirovlrh* 
aiarge dividend for tlie Company. Warren I iaflitigs' fli/it 
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act Avas to reform this state of things. He abolished the 
double government, removing the nunister from his place, 
and transferring the collection of the revenue, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the exercise of the police duties 
to the servants of the Conuxany. Tiie NaAvaub, hoAvever, 
Avas permitted to presen-e all tlie external attributes of 
soA-ereignty, IiA’ing in a fine palace at Moorshedabad, sur- 
rounded by slaves, sycopliants, and the tenants of a harem, 
and to receiA'e from the revenues a large annual stipend. 
The change was effected Avithout disturbance. The next 
political avip of Mr. Hastings aaos tlie transference of the 
provinces of Cora and Allahabad to the HaAvaub of Oude, 
for the consideration of Jialf a million of money. Up to 
this time those fertile provinces had been held by the Great 
Jlognl, Shah Alum — ^the poor creature Avhom Clive had 
restored to the nominal sovereignty* of Delhi. Shah Alum 
had. for a short period, parted Avith the proA-inces to the 
Mahrattas, Avho had assisted him in acquiring actual pos- 
session of the throne of Delhi, in the absence of any active 
exertions on the part of the English. The Malirattas 
stipulated that, in recompense of their liaA’ing rendered the 
Emperor this serA-ice, he should countenance their itiA'asion 
and plunder of Eohilcund, the rich country of the Eohillas, 
lying betAveen the Ganges and the Gogra, and when tliey 
had glutted their passion for pillage in that beautiful terri- 
tory, they retired, and left Cora and Allahabad to be 
occupied by British troops, on the Emperor’s account. It 
may appear singular that the EaAvaxib of Oude, aa Iio Aras 
a Viceroy and Vizier (or minister) of the Great Mogul, 
should become the purchaser of Ids master’s property, bur, 
in truth, he AA-as au independent sovereign, in all but the 
title. Oude had escap^ the ravages of the Mahrattas, 
AA'ho, until the Dooranee monarch defeated them, Avith 
terrible slaughter, at Paneeput, near Delhi, in 1761, had 
stretched their arms to the A'eiy heart of the Punjaub ; but 
to the westward of Oude, the country was in a dilapidated 
condition, and it AA*as over the disorganised remnant of the 
Mogul empire only that Shah Alum ruled. ^ 

Covetousness grows by what it feeds on. The '05^ 
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acquisition of Cora and Allahabad soon induced tlic Kii- 
wiwb, Soqiah-u-Dowlali, to cast longing oyt*.*; upon the 
province of Rohilennd. The Roliillas bad souglil his aid 
when they were opposed by the Malirallas. and he had , 
agreed to afford it for the consideration of 300,000/. (thirty 
lacs of rupees). But although he absolutely withhchl the 
stipulated protection, lie, nevertheless, when the lilahnutas 
quilted the country, claimed the jiromised .subsidy ; and 
the firm refusal of tlie Rohilla chief to yield to tin's aho- 
minable exaction furnished the Nawanb with a pretext for 
war. The Rohillas, however, were a hardy and chivalrous 
race of Affghans, whom it u’ould have been impossible for 
the forces of the Nawanb of Oude to subdue single handed. 
They could at any time muster 80,000 .sabr&s, and their 
impetuous valour was too much for the “ dark, slender, 
and timid Hindoo.” They loved the land of their adoption ; 

' and that which they liad brought into a high stale of culti- 
vation by their industry and skill, tlie}’^ were vigilant to 
maintain by their arms. The Nawaub pondered the diffi- 
culty of the situation for a time — 

“ Letting ‘I dare not’ wait u))on ‘ I would,’ 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage.” 

At length it occurred to hiin that, possibly, the English, 
who were inucli hampered for money, miglit be disposed to' 
contribute a quota of troops towards the accomplishment 
of the object he had at heart. Overtures were made to 
"Warren Hastings. The position of Hastings was perplexitig. 
While, on tlie one hand, the East India Directors were con- 
tinually urging economy, the preservation of peace, anti 
the cultivation of a good understanding wiili the native 
princes ; they were, on the other, perpetually calling for 
money. “ Give ! give ! ” was the burthen of eveiy despatch. 
^ Hastings found it impossible to reconcile the two injunctions. 
Left to choose between them, he adopted that wliich, ho 
felt, would be most agreeable to his “ honourable masters,” 
In an evil hour, he consented, for tlie sum of four hundred 
thousand pounds, to lend an English brigade, under Colonel 
Champion, to co-operate with the Nawaub Vizier’s forces 
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in the invasion of Eohilcund. “ The Rohillas expostulated, 
entreated, offered a large ransom, but in vain. They then 
resolved to defend themselves to the last.” A bloody battle 
■was fougiit on the 23rd of January, 1774. The Rohillas 
exhibited tlie most heroical valour. “ Many of their chiefs,” 
writes Leitch Ritchie,* “ as the musketry roared, and the 
fiery rockets hissed tli rough the air, advanced alone, in a 
chivalrous spirit, -which would have been recorded with 
admiration by Froissart, and pitched tlieir colours between 
the two arnries, to encourage their men to follow. But all 
was unavailing : ” the deadly fire of the Europeans carried 
the day ; and the Nawaub, •who had held back with 
“ shameful pusillanimity ” during the fight, followed,' like 
a jackal after the lion, and devoured the prey. A part of 
the population were butchered in cold blood ; a part fled 
from the devoted country — fled, adds Macaulay, “ to pesti- 
lential jungles, preferring famine and fever, and the haunts 
of tigers, to the tyranny of him to whom ah English and a 
Christian government had, for shameful lucre, sold their,' 
substance, and their blood, and the honour of their wives . 
and daughters.” j. 

. In the history of the progress of the British towards 
supreme political power in India, there is no spot half so 
dark and repulsive as this — the conquest of Rohilcund, for 
Ihe advantage of the Nawaub of Oude, In after years, 
the celebrated orator Burke made the destruction of the 
Rohillas the most magnificent topic for his declamation ; 
but no rhetoric of his could magnify the disgrace -Nyhich 
thence accrued to the British name. 

October, 1774, witnessed the formal establishment of 
Warren Hastings as Governor-General of India, aided by 
a council, consisting of General Clavering, Mr. Philip 
Francis (the supposed author of the ‘ Letters of Junius ’)> 
Colonel Monson, and Mr. Barwell. The first three came 
direct from England. Offended, on their arrival, by an 
apparent want of courtesy on the part of Hastings, in 
giving them a salute of seventeen guns only from the 


* ‘ The British World in the Ea.st.’ 
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Bombay Government. Hereupon Ragoba was again taken 
by tlie hand, and two expeditions were (lesjxitched to 
Poonah to place liim in authority, and re-occupy tlic islands 
\ which had been ceded to the English. One of these de- 
■taclfments marched from Calcutta, under Colonel Leslie, 
who, dying soon afterwards, was succeeded in the com- 
mand by Colonel Goddard ; the other went from Bombay, 
and was attended by three commissioners, Colonels Eger- 
ton and Cockburn and Mr. Carnac. 

In the meanwhile, a French mission had arrived in 
India, and proceeded to Poonah, to solicit certain com- 
mercial privileges on the Malabar coast, and, these being 
conceded, some of the French officers joined the army of 
the Mahrattas. The Bombay force met the hlahrattas near 
Poonah. The military men were for givi))g battle to 
them at once; the commissioners — ^likeunto Aulic councils, 
Dutch commissioners, and India “ politicals ” of Inter 
times — hampered and controlled the officers, and an imme- 
diate retreat was ordered. The Mahrattas followed up the 
little force, severely harassed it, and forced it into a dis- 
graceful convention at Worgaum. The Bengal detach- 
was rather more fortunate after the death of Leslie, 
who had wasted much time on the march. Goddard was 
a man of judgment avid decision. Hearing of the disaster,, 
at “Worgaum, he altered the direction of his march, and; 
instead of moving on Poonah, he took a more northerly 
direction, going into the very heart of the Muhratta 
country, and forcing his way to Surat. General Goddard’s - 
march of 300 miles in nineteen days, over a rugged 
country, with scarcely a decent road, is -dwelt upon with 
pride by the military historians. It was one of the 
brightest ■ achievements of the Indian army. No fewer 
than 20,000 Mahratta horse had been despatched to inter- 
cept Goddard, but he contrived to evade them by the 
celerity of his movements. He afterwards took Dubhoy 
and Ahmedabad by storm; and on the 3rd of April, l^SO 
defeated Holkar and ScindiaK, two confederate Mahratta 
chieftains, with very little loss. It should be stated that, 
in the province of Guzerat, a case oi disputed succession 
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to llip gwprn.nipnt lind arisen, shnilar to tli.it vridch dis- 
turbiHi riie Malmitta comitrv. With the same object of 
territorial ^^in. theliinglijh arm? were employed in behalf 
of the Gnioowar (or herdsman), whose ancestors had/- 
wtvsttxi the state fnMn the feeble government of the Mo-* 
gnlsj and declared the sovereignty hereditary. 


CliU’TER XI. 

The^^ar with Fr.mce in 1778 — Hastings seines Pondicherry 
and ifahe' — Hyder AH joins She French — Invades the 
Carnatic — Colonel Ixaillic and 8ir Hector ilunro — Eailiie’s 
do:achn:cnt ovenvheltnod and made prisoners — Sangninary 
conduct cf Idptvxa tiahib — Chametets of Hyder and Tippoo — 
'Snovvnr sent to iladnrs — Sir Ew Coelo apj-oititod Com- 
manvier-in-Chief of Benpd — Hyder attacks Yellore and 
Wandewash — Ocote relievos them — The Battle of Porto 
Xovo — Ifx'der defearod — VoHore served — TJie Dutch joiii 
the French — War with Tipivo — Dis-'tsters of the British..^ 

RKVBK’riMi to Bengal, we pass over the story of <he 
wrotchoii quarrels between Hastings and bis council, which 
^continued, on various grx^unds. to interrupt tlie harmony, 
witbcv.l weakening tite power, of the government of Ben- 
sihl. Hastings bad groat strojtgtb of mind, an indomitable 
resolution, attd a high sense of the importance of the in- 
tererosls ctunmittovf to his ehaige. He overcame an at- 
tempt of Gctientl Chivering's to displace him — he wounded 
Philip Francis in a duel — he refused to quit his seat when 
the East India Comjviny setit out a dtlr. Wlieler to suc- 
ceed to the goversiment, in virtue of a hasty resignation 
on the jviTt of Hastings, which he afterwards had revoked. 
All these matters cotne more immediately within the pro- 
vince of the biographer than the historian, and nowlicro 
liave thev been so cbanuingly illustrated as in the glowing 
txvvesof'Lord Afacaulay. His magnificent essay should 
behead by inreiy one who would wish to become thoroughly 
acquainteii with the history of India, 
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It was fortunate for the interests of Great Britain that, 
in nT8, Warren Hastings still conlinueclfto grasp the 
helm of atfairs with an iron hand, for inteUigence now 
^.reached India that the French had taken advanhige of the 
fsuccess 'of the revolted British colonists in America to 
assist them with troops and money, and had thus become ' 
nvolved in a war with England. This fact, taken in con- 
nection with the visit of the French mission to the Foonah 
sourt, afforded ample justification for hostile measures on 
the part of the , Governor-General. The French still re-- 
tained a few small possessions in India — Pondicherry, on 
the Coromandel coast, and 3Iahe, on the coast of Itlalabar. 
Hastings pounced upon them both. Sir Hector- ]Munro ; 
and Admiral Vernon took the former ; Colonel Braith-^ 
waite, a Madras officer, seized Mahe without firing a shot. 

Unfortunately, Mah4 was in some measure under thb 
protection of Hyder Ali, the ruler of Mysore. Hyder was 
"^already in an angry mood, because Brailhwaite, before h^ 
i|eft Mahe for Surat (whither he had been directed to 
iharch, to join Goddard), had afforded protection to the 
factory of Tellicherry and a Hair chief — who had fiilleii 
un’her Hyder’s displeasure. The capture of Maiio' increased 
Ills .resentment. His troops being officered by Frenchmen, 
their hostility added fuel to the flame. A league tvas 
formed between the Mahrattas and the Hizam ; and, in 
November, IIIQ, the Nawaub of the Carnatic warned tlfe 
Madras government of the danger that menaced them. In 
July, nso, Hyder Ali invaded the Carnatic with an army 
of one hundred thousand men of all arms, including foui 
hundred Frenchmen, and one hundred pieces of artillery 
To meet this force, the English, who had been culpablj 
■negligent of warnings, had but six thousand infantry, j 
few guns, and a hundred horse'! 

The success of the English, in their previous war witl 
Hyder, had rendered them too confident. Tliey were soon 
to experience the evil consequences of despising a foe 
Hyder — fierce, cruel, and implacable, proud of his im- 
mense host, and by no m^ns unfamiliar with the art ol 
war— lost no time in plunging into the Carnatic,, which ht 
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laidAOsic* iti the most l^arbarons manner. Offering: revv.in 
for t])e 'IjeanV t>f his enemies. Ins eyes Avere soon raA'idie 
AA'ith the of innumerable A'ictims; notliins: con! 

.quench his thirst for blood. By the 20th of August 1 
AA’as before Arcot, AA'liich place ho besieged and capturtH 
Uiiiting a portion of his troops with those of the iS^airs o 
the M.a!abar coast, lie menaced, at one atid the same nit 
jnent, the east and the Avest of the peninsula. Kever Aver 
;tiie British possessions in a more critical condition. Afte 
some absurd and inexcusable delay. Sir Hector Munr 
marched from Madras, and directed Colonel Baillie, Avit 
about 2000 sepoys and 150 Europeans, to form a junetioi 
AA’ith him at CongeA'eram, forty ~Rve miles from Madras 
Baillie A\ as at Guntoor, 255 miles off. Hot less AAanfint 
than Munro in decision and promptitude, Baillie delayec 
•"^‘s departure until he Ai as furtlier stopped by tlie SAvellihg 
hf a small river. At length he AA-as Avithin fifteen miles oi 
the main army, AA-hen he found himself in presence of aU 
immense force, headed by Tippoo Saliib, the son of Hyden 
who fell upon liim AAitli the greatest impetuosity, '^e 
contest lasted for seA'eral hours; Tippoo n-as repullM. 
But Biiillie could moA-e no further,* his detachment mad 
been seriously reduced. He despatched messenger aRm* 
messenger to Munro, imploring him to move forAvnrd to 
Jiis relief, AA'ich the AA'hole of the disposable army. Munro 
Contented himself A\ ith sending Colonel FJetelier. at the 
head of a small detachment. Persuaded that the m.ain 
body AAOuld assuredly follow, Baillie moA*ed out of Ids 
camp on tlie 9th of September. On (he morning of the 
10th, he AATis confronted AAdth Hyder, at the head of his 
entire host. Hothiiig daunted, and believing that, in per- 
fect accordance Avitli the first principles of strategy, Munro 
AA'ouId assail Hyder in the rear, Baillie did not hesitate to 
receiA'e battle. Hyder made his attack Avitii unexampled . 
fury. The sepOA's"^ of Baillie’s detachment vied Avith the 
Europeans in valorous resistance ,* but Munro came not, 
and number? prevailed. Tlie sepoys Avere annihilated : tiie 
Europeans still maintained the combat ; they AA ere e.nger 
to cut their AAay through the hordes of Mysoreans^A.. AH 
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detacliment induced Sir Hector Munro, who, it seems had 
got \vitiiin- t\v6 miles of the scene of action, to beat a retreat- 
to Madras.',' Hyder, satisfied for ’the moment with his 
sanguinary victory, returned to Arcot, and, resuming the 
siege, ^vas soon master of the place. 

Great distress and consternation filled the hearts of thi 
oupreme Council when the news of JBaillie^s disaster reached 
Calcutta. Warren Hastings saw the imminency of the 
danger to wliich the Company’s possessions in the south of 
India were exposed, and, with characteristic energy, he 
proposed to despatch succour, in men and , money, to Fort 
George. Coote — the soldier, who, for his services in 
Clive s time, had been knighted, and appointed Commander- 
)in-Chief in Bengal — was selected by Hastihgs for this ■ 
important mission ; and, the better to afford him-the means ' 
of independent action, he was empowered to supersede the 
(governor of Madras. Coote’s name was a tower of 
strength: the troops had the most prdfound confidence in 
his professional skill. True, he had grown old ; but years 
do not operate with an equally destructive influence upon 
the constitutions of all men. There have been vetei^n 
soldiers at seventy, on whom Time has laid his hand more 
gently than upon others of fifty years of age ; and Coote 
was one of the favoured. He was a great favourite with 
Ihe native soldiery. 

~p‘ Although Ai’cot had fallen, Vellore and Wandewash still 
'held out. To relieve these places was Sir Eyre Coote’s 
first object. On his approach, Hyder raised the siege of 
Wandewash, and, in accordance with the principles of war, 
Coote would have followed him ; but the arrival of a fleet 
■from France, with hostile purposes, suggested to Sir Eyre 
the advisableness of hastening to Pondicherry, before the 
perfidious people of the town should have time to arrange 
for a demonstration in Hyder’s favour. His prascience ^ 
was recompensed. He succeeded in disarming the sepoys 
they had enlisted, removing their provisions from Caran- 
goolee, and destroying their carriage. Immediately after 
wards, he moved off to protect Cuddalore and Trichinopoly, 
attacking, on his way, the fortified pagoda of Chillupibrum. 
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Ik' was clitjckwl at tlie jvi^od.a by tlie l\Iysore troops, and 
svim'ss fcinptc'd Ilyder to give him battle at Porto 
Kovo, CooteV. position was very critical, lie iiad but 
fi « I'liropcan troops and (he very existence of the Anglo- 
Indian empire d(.‘pcndc(! npoii tlie sepoys, TJiey behaved 
in.iu'iiiflcently. Let Malcolm tell the .story of the terrible 
teiule, illu'-trative of llic fidelity and daring of the natives : 
— “ Driven to the sitii shore, at laclced by an eneni}’ e.vulting 
in recent sncct s''', confident in liis nmnber.s, and strong in 
the terror of bis name, every circnmslance combined (hat 
conhi di-hcatten the small boily of men on whom the fate 
of our empire di'pended ; not a heart .shrunk from the trial. 
Of the ICurope.in troops it i.s, of course, .siiperfinous to 
sp<ak, but all tin; native battalion.s ajijiear, from every 
areoniit of tlio action, to have bwn entitled to e{jual praise 
on this memorable occasion ; and it is difficult to say, 
nhciher limy were mo'-t tlisling-nished when .siifiering with 
a patiMif eoiimge mnier a heavy cannonade, wlicn receiving 
mid reiml'-ing tlie shock «tf the flower of llyder’s cavalry, or 
vimn uttacking, in their turn, the troojis of the monarch, 
who, l,>afi!< d in all Ins efi'orl.s, retreated from the field of 
iin'icip.iK'i! ronipiesf, with tlie loss of his most celebrated 
commander, mid llio'i'.'iiids ofliis bravest soldiers.” Coote 
fnl!>>s\t-d np tills trinmjdi, on receiving an accession of 
tJsvips fjom Ifcnu'.il, by lO'.ailing Ilyder three weeks after- 
wan!>. at Per.imh.uicmn, tin the \ery ground where Ikiillie 
find besm d( felted, Ilyder was stronu'ly emri iiclied behind 
t.itth weti.'. ihap dileiies, and wateieoiirses. He w.as *.1111 
sttoiT.; in jiriUh ry. Coote forcid the » .'itrenrluneut?, after 
itnmitire e;.'.\%. tiofitiiig, fuHoWed Hyuf-r towanis WUnre. 

mmiJiilatoi his c.ax.alry, .mid thin retunieil. fos 
V.t ;■ **.etin'.r the r.aito, to Madr.-.s. 
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CHAPTER, XII. 

Progress of British Laws and Literature, and the Christian 
Edison in India — The State of English Society — The 
Slissionaries — The Rajah of Benares — Hastings’ Extortions 
— The Eawauh of Oude — Fyzabad — The Begums — The 
Trial of Warren Hastings. 

While “frighted peace” pants, and Tippoo and the 
English 

“ Breathe short-irinded accents of new broils,” 

let us take a survey of the progress that had been made 
during the ten years following the establishment of the 
vSupreme Council and Supreme Court of Judicature, towards 
introducing practical improvements in the revenue and 
judicial systems; cultivatinga knowledge of the language 
and literature of the people of India ; improving the tone 
of European society, and propagating Gospel truth among 
the heathen. 

■ The possessions of the East India Company, under the 
immediate rule of the Governor-General and Council, com- 
prehended, on Warren Hastings’ accession, Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, Burdwan, Midnapore, Chittagong, and the twenty- 
four Pergunnalis. A royal grant had ceded them, and they 
were managed after the fiscal system in vogue amongst the 
native princes. Lands were farmed, but on assessments 
grounded on conjectural estimates. There was no standard 
of rent, and the strong took advantage of the weak. In 
1769 , supervisors had been appointed to remedy this state ' 
of things : they were authorised to control the native 
revenue officers, and inquire into the state of the country. 

It was then discovered that the Nazims (the revenue 
officers), had exacted what they could from the Zemindars,^ 
and great farmers of the revenue, whom they left at liberty 
to plunder all below; reserving to themselves the prero- 
gative of plundering them in their turn, when they (the 
farmers) were supposed to have enriched themselves with 
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ilie fpnib of the counir)\ Warren Hastings formed a Hoard 
(,f Rev.-nue in 1772, caUing the supervisors Collectors, by 
which titles they are still known. Lands w'ere let on quin- 
(lucmiial leases to the highest bidders, who sublet them, ' 
ill ihcir turn. It was a bad systern, fruitful of disorder, 
Iml. iu:vcrthcle-s, was continued until 1785.^ 

T'iie ad ministration of justice at the Presidency of Ben- 
wil as wc have already stated, was in the hands of the 

- . ..1 But 


Supnnno Court .of Judicature, established in 1773. But 
nniiis were taken by IlasUugs to graft upon the judicial 
nvfuutions, established for tlie Company’s territories, the 
,:vw and practice of the Hindoos and Mahommedans ; that 
di> ir rrii'^ious prejudices, and tlie usages of caste founded 
iliem. niiglil not receive any violent shock from the 


in 

1 

tl 


recognises 


upcm 

Middi'ii introdnclion of a system which ^ 

di-liiiciion. Among other enactments, he decreed that in 
ail ?nii< reir.wding inheritance, marriage, caste, and ot.her 
rriieioU'i n^mes or institutions, the laws of the Koran with 
to Mahommedans, and those of the Shastras with ■ 
fi'jH ct to Hindoos, sliould be invariably attended to ; and 
li.> diovti-l that Pundits should be appointed to attend the 
vom'.x, In act O': assessors, and to expound the Hindoo law. 
n<' « -5aidi‘!u’d a new court for this purpose, calling it the 
Fa Sa-r Hcivanra’ Adawlnt, and he placed Sir ,EUjah°Impey ' 
r.'. its lo ad, We have already seen, however, that in criminal 
tbi,. l;w tif England, in all its purity, prevailed. No 
r -a-'hh nuioai <.f eavie, or ancient native usage, were per- 
tsdio-i iuii'rfvn* with the eoursv, of justice. 

vt'., iiuh.' poigit-ss had been made by the English in 
a l.io'ulo'ige of tlie language and literature of 
ana, thnmi'h them, of ibe elmracler, habits of 
1 . i. 01,0 M'-eial .and religious institulious of the people 

U'' -- - ^ I -X_ J 


in'mi'-initiou could be perfect. The. 
ommusaely |u>sed in the public ofiiees and 
• o. by jh,. ...rvants of the Company to the 
•-.r.* and mirse i-asiimcs common to Enriish 
V:,’’ Imnting, shoodno- 

’ duelling, characterisSl 

• Warren Ha<t,'ngs was himself a 
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bad example of moraJi^-, both in his public acts and private 
life. “ He had been living', for some years, mtb the wife 
of a Baron Imhoff; and ^vhen the convenient laws of a 
foreign land, deriving no sanction from Christianity, formally 
severed the bond which had long been pracucally dis- 
regarded, the Governor-General had the execrably bad 
taste to celebrate his marriage with the elegant adulteress, 
in a stj'le of the utmost magnificence, attended with open 
display and festal rejoicing. AVhat %vas to be expected from 
the body of society, when the head was thus morally dis- 
eased ? Francis was a hundred-fold worse than Hastings. 
The latter was weak under a pressure of temptation : he 
was not disposed to ‘ pay homage to virtue,’ by throwing a 
cloak over his vice ; and did not sufficiently consider the 
bad influence which his conduct was calculated to exercise 
over society at large. In him, it is true, there was a sad 
want of principle; but in Francis an evil principle was ^ 
ever at work. His vices were-all active, vices — deliberate, 
ingenious, laborious. His lust was like his malice, un- 
inipulsive — studious; given to subtle contrivances, demand- 
ingr the exercise of high intellectual ability. TTlien he ■ 
addrWed himself to the deliberate seduction of Madame 
Grand, he brought all the mental energy and subtlety of 
matured manhood to bear upon the unsuspecting virtue 
of an inexperienced girl of sixteen. Here, indeed, were 
leaders of society, nut only corrupting the morals, but 
disturbing the peace of the Presidency. The members of 
council fought duels with each other, and their example 
had manv imitators.” * 


In strong and pleasing contrast with the European aris- 
tocracy” of India, was the conduct of the missionaries. 
Kiernander, who continued to labour indefatigably, was 
followed in his useful mission and his endeavour to establish 
schools, by the English rnissionaries, Carey, Alarshnian, , 
and IFard* To the^ disgrace of the government of the 
time, be it said, they were treated as low-bom demagogues, 
who might, if let alone, unsettle all our instiiurions, an 
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ti'r up the people of India to rebellion and revolt : they 
were not permitted to remain within the British territories, 
but were obliged to seek a residence at tlie Danisli .settle- 
ment of Seranipore, 20 miles from Calcutta. Yetj in spite 
of all obstacles, they became the pioneers of an accurate 
knowledge of India — its products and -resources, the 
language, customs and superstitions of the' people — which 
is now the stable basis of our rule. "With no advantages of 
academic training, graduates of no college, doctors of no 
science, Avith their habits formed on tlie usages of ordinary 
artisanship, they came out to India to tell tlie people of the 
mission jaccomplished by Jesus of Nazareth at Jerusalem ; 
and, Avithout their seeking it, they Avere led into various 
courses of research, that issued in their being tlie agents in 
diffusing a greater amount of accurate knoAA'ledge regarding 
the people, their languages, habits, .and religion, than had 
ever been accessible to European students before. Singu- 
‘larly enough Avhile the Missionaries saw that the only 
education that could be given to the people of India, with 
any hope' of their enlightenment, Avould be one founded 
upon the Gospel, Warren Hastings sanctioned the establish- 
ment of a Madrissa, or Mahommedan College, in Avhicli the 
only languages to be taught AA'ere Arabic and Persian, and 
the only subjects to be studied, those already contained in 
Arabic and Persian Avorks, — science, not as recast and 
recreated in European moulds, but as elaborated in the mind 
of an antiquated and eftete orientalism. 

The political immorality of Warren Hastings Avas noAV 
to receive another illustration, not so cruel and extensive 
in its operation as the spoliation of Rohilcund, but suffi- 
ciently marking his public profligacy to afford ground for 
the severest reprobation. The pecuniary necessities of the 
East India Company were very great," and Hastings was 
the person to' whom the corporate body continued to look 
to supply them. Trade was not in itself sufficiently 
lucrative. There Avere still some native princes between 
Calcutta add Delhi who Avould admit of squeezin''- 
Hastings determined to perform the office in person. He 
proceeded on a tour to the Upper Provinces. His first 
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ilrnZtTr"""! Mahommedans, had faJJea 

into Lrtnt t/i?order. Even a brigade of British troops 

nhch the government had required him to maintain at his’ 
cost, was unable either to preserve the peace or secure 
the rc-ah^tion of the revenue. He thought that an inter- 
V!-'’ Governor-General would help iiim out of his 

etitncntty. ^ Jhe Governor-General, on the other hand, was 
t)>j!U on wringing more money or more territory out of his 
Inipoi eri.'hetl hands. The Hawaub met Hastings at 
t imnar. His condition was quite apparent to Hastings ; 
3'et money essential. IVliat was to be done? The 
iV^awaub s mother, and the nwther of the previous Nawauh, ,, 
were rich Begums (princesses), owning jaghires or estates 
at Tyr-abad. from the proceeds of which they maintained 
themstilvcs in splendour, and the families of preceding Ha- 
waubs in comfort. On this property Hastings laid his’^ 
ruthless hand, and .^isoph-u-DowJah connived at the ap- 
propriation. The pretext was that the Begums had incited 
the j>eople of Oude to insurrection in Cheyte Singh’s behalf, 
and iiad employed their power to disturb the Nawaub’s 
administration. Beside tlie jaghires, the Begums possessed 
much treasure, which had been bequeathed them by Soojah- 
u-UowIafi. This ivas in the charge of two eunuchs, a class / 
of pei^'ons whom the princes of India employ to protect the 
iiviiesoffhe harem, and act as the ministers of the princesses. 

To extort the treasure, Hastings caused the two confidants . 
to be arreted and starved in durance until the treasure 
was given up to Ins agent at Lucknow'. Twelve hundred 
tliousimi pounds was added to the coffers of the East India 
Coinpiuiv bv this atrocious plunder — the last act of poll- > 
tical rapaciV Hastings had an opportunity of performing. 
lie returned to England, in the spring of be ai^, , 

rai«-ned before Parliament for his crimes. His tnui, whieft ■ 
lasted for seven years, afforded opportunity for om o« 
dispiav to the most brilliant party men of the day . it «as 
a subject of nationarinterest- t fixed for ^ 

moment upon the romance as well as reali ) 
life-and if reduced its ojiect to poverty' But the ac 
quitral of Hastings ensured him recompense. Ihe oom 
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i pany bestowed upon him a pension of 4000?. a year; 
the House of Commons, in after years, rose and uncovered 
to receive liim ; George IV., as Prince Regent, paid him 
personal attention, and his statues and busts grace many a 
niche in public places of importance. Among the recep- 
tacles of the effigies of great men in wliicli Ids bust appears 
;s tlie beautiful Crj’stal Palace, at Sydenham ; and his career 
has been sketched by tlte just and graceful hand of the late 
Samuel Phillips, in the ‘Portrait Gallery,’ winch serves 
the visitor as a cfuide. 

O . 

“ In his 33rd year his reign ceased. What had it been ? 
"With a resolution which no dangers and no difficulties 
could daunt ; witli a genius for resource, fertile in proportion 
to the demand ; witli a sagacity that disabled opposition 
and commanded success ; with a self-possession calm in 
} every tempest — lie had taken in Iiand a set of provinces 
imperilled by their disorganization and by terrible enemies; 
and he left a constructed and fortified empire. What had 
been his means? Good and ill. He had stood between the 
rapacious rulers and tlie feeble ruled, and was alike beloved 
by both. A civilian, he held the heart and allegiance of 
the army. But in India he had used Indian powers. He 
had not amassed money corruptly, but he corrupted with it. 
He had extorted treasure, he had broken faith, he had 
authorised and instigated cruelty, he had violated justice 
to shed guilty blood, he had held the ordinary moral laws 
suspended, for the safet)' and the aggrandisement of the 
dominion committed to his sway.” 

Two years before the departure of Warren Hastings 
from India a great alteration had been made in the Home 
administration of tlie affairs of India. Mr. Pitt, after 
several contests had taken place among his predecessors 
as to the best method of regulating the government of the 
country, brought in a .bill which created a Board of 
Control. The Board consisted of six members of the Privy 
Council, chosen by the Crown, with power to check, 
superintend, and control, all acts, operations, and concerns, 
which in any wise related to the civil r . ’ ■ ilita^f''"*~>yern- 
' ment or revenues of the territories 
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United Company in the East Indies. The Presidency of 
the Board ‘'vas vested in Mr. Dundas, afterwards Viscount 
Melville, and a sj’stem of double government was, till 
recently, established. 


CHAPTER xnr. 

Lord Cornwallis becomes Govei-nor-General — His Conduct 
towards the Nawaub of Oude and the Nizam — New AVar with 
Tippoo — • Seringapatam threatened — Character of Tippoo — 
His Tiger Passion — The Mahratta Confederacy — Lord Corn- 
wallis attacks Tippoo, and compels him to cede a portion of 
his Dominions to the English — Cornwallis’s Revenue System 
— Sir John Shore’s Administration — The State of Oude. 

The successor to AVarren Hastings was Lord Cornwallis, 
a nobleman whose talent and virtues cast lustre ilpon the 
judgment of tlie minister who made choice of Jiim for the 
responsible trust of Governor-General. He had led troops 
in America, and had been much distinguished in diplomatic 
transactions. Armed with larger power than his predecessor 
possessed, he began his career in India under great advan- 
tages to a man of genius and strong will. Hitherto, the 
assent of the Supreme Council had been essential to the 
validitj’’ of the Governor-Generars acts : Cornwallis was 
made independent of his colleagues. In 1786, a bill passed 
which empowered the governors of the different presi- 
dencies, in extraordinary cases, to act without the con- 
currence of the Council, “inasmuch as that said power 
would tend greatly to the strength and security of the 
British possessions in India, and give energy, vigour, and 
dispatch to the measures and proceedings of the executive 
government.” 

Following the custom of the natives, who too often 
suppose that the acts of a government are the results of 
individual despotism rather than the fruits of a settled 
principle of administration, the Isawaub of Oude, soon 
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after the arrival of Lord Cormvallis, addressed an appeal 
to him against the expense to wliich he was subjected in 
maintaining brigades of tlie Company’s troops. Lord 
Cornwallis took a review of tlie finances and necessities 
of the Nawaub, and in less than a year after Ins arrival 
released liim from certain balances still due, declared him 
in all respects independent within his own territory, and 
promised that lie should not be charged with more than 
500,000/. per annum for the protection of his territory ; 
but he refused to withdraw the troops. Indeed, their 
presence was the only security for the peace of the country. 
The next measure of the Governor-General was to obtain 
from the IS'izam of the Deccan a cession of the Guntoor 
Circar on terms of advantage to both sides. The alliance 
of the Nizam was at all times desirable, and on his own 
j part there v'as a feeling that the protection of the English 
was not to be despised. 

But the jealous spirit of Tippoo was alarmed by the 
good understanding subsisting between the Nizam and the 
English, and he souglit a pretext for reviving the quarrel 
which had, only four or five years previousl) , been adjusted. 
The excuse was at hand. The Rajah of Cherika v as in 
debt to the English, and, imitating the custom of too many 
persons in private life, he stubbornly resisted paying until 
he could no| pay — protesting against the injustice of the 
claim. As security for the debt, the English held the 
customs of the port of Tellicherry. Tippoo entered into 
the quarrel, siding with the Rajah. Negotiations ensued, 
which had a fruitless termination, and Tippoo blockaded 
/"Tellicherry. At the same time he invaded Travancore, 
I the Rajah of which province was one of the best allies of 
the English. It is the misfortune of despotic sovereigns, 
who win their way to fame by the sword, that tliey must 
inconstantly keep their troops employed, otherwise they 
stand a chance of seeing the very means they had used to 
achieve distinction turned against themselves. Tippoo, 
the son of an adventurer, was one of the slaves to the 
sword. The thousands of warriors at liis disposal were 
perpetually athirst for conquest and plunder. The “ cankers 
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of a calm world and a long peace,” they would not convert 
their swords into ploughshares, but passed their inglorious 
leisure in whetting their weapons for renewed strife. 

Iravancore was defended by a line of works equal in 
extent to the famous lines of Torres Vedras, from behind 
wjiicli our Wellington, with a small force, in 1810, defied 
the legions of Prance, led by the redoubtable Massena. 
Tippoo, instead of attempting to force the lines, turned 
their right flank, and managed to introduce his troops 
within tlie intrenchments ; but before he could approach 
the gates of Travancore he was repulsed with considerable 
loss. A second attempt, in May of the following year 
(1790), was more successful. Tippoo effected an entrance 
into the town, razed the lines,-and desolated the neighbour- 
ing countr}’-; in retaliation, columns of Madras troops, 
under General Meadows, invaded Coimbatore; and a 
Bombay force, under General Abercrombie, assailed 
i Tippoo’s territory on the Malabar coast. The operations, 

' for an entire season, were desultory, as Tippoo refused a 
general engagement; but the advantage, even in minor 
1 actions, was ever on the side of the English. Early in 
1791, Lord Cornwallis assumed the command of the army 
in person, and moved against Tippoo’s fortress of Banga- 
lore. In the defence of this place no fewer than 1000 
Mysoreans fell. The loss on the side of the l^esiegers was 
. '' likervise considerable ; indeed, the conquest was scarcely, 
at the moment, compensated by the benefits of possession ; 
for Lord Cornwallis’s provisions and stores fell short, his 
draught cattle either perished of hunger or were so re- 
duced by famine as to be entirely useless, and the force 
contributed by his ally, the !Nizam, proved utterly valueless. 
But Cornwallis was made of the dauntless stuff u'hich sets 
difficulties at nought : his enterprises were greatest when 
his position was most desperate. In the midst of his 
helplessness, he resolved upon moving towards Tip^o s 
capital of Seringapatam, and laying siege to it. The effort, 
however, was fruitless. After a battle had been won on 
the march, the Governor-General found himself compelJe , 
by the increasing sickness among his troops, and the s e 
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of Ills carriage cattle, to abandon his Iieavy stores and 
battering-trainfe ; and the season being now too far advanced 
for fresli opeiations, lie could not resume his movement 
towards Seringapatam, even when joined by a body of 
j\Iahrattas witii provisions and draught cattle. 

Of all the enemies the British have had to encounter in 
the East, none ever proved so formidable as Tippoo Sahib, 
or Tippoo Sultan, as he latterly caused himself to desig- 
nated. The son of a daring freebooter, he had, by the 
mere exertion of phj-sical force, contrived to become the 
master of an immense tract in the southern part of India, 
and erected it into a sovereignty perfectly independent of 
the Emperor of Delhi, to whom he ceased to acknowledge 
a vassalage. He assumed the title of Padishah, hitherto 
only used by the Emperor, and his tiame was substituted 
) for that of Shah Alum, in all the public prayem in the 
mosques. His capital, Seringaj)atain, was situated on an 
island formed by two branches of the river Cauvery, which, 
separating at the western extremity of the town, re-united 
at a distance of three miles only. Rocky and barren, the 
island had been selected by Hyder Ali, on account of the 
facility with which it iniglit be fortified. Tippoo built a 
fortress upon it, and witliin its walls he raised a palace, 
which he believed to be impi-egnable. Mysore was covered 
with rocky hills, on which fortresses were constructed, and 
it was in these Droogs that the chiefs, like the German 
barons of old, defied the law. Each Droog was the focus 
of an intolerable tyranny over the people of the places 
beneath. Yet was Mysore extensively cultivated and 
general^'' prosperous, even under the obstructive Mahom- 
medan system of rule, which places the inter&st of the 
governor above that of the governed. Tippoo’s reign was 
less fortunate than that of his father, Hyder Ali, for he 
-t aimed at too many reforms, and wrought them after a 
violent and unpopular fashion. He disregarded all the 
established usages of the country; he changed the -laws, 
the coinage, and even ' the chronology of Mysore ; he 
> affected a passion for literature and science, established 
foundries, and cast guns and other descriptions of firearms. 
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A tigt’T by name (Tippoo signifies tiger), he liad an extra- 
oniinary p'.'ission for ferocious animals, of whose nature he 
laigvly partook. His crest u?.s a tiger; die head and 
siripeil skin ol the tiger decorated his throne ; the wooden 
image ot the savaige beast, passant, covered iridi cold, 
supported the cc^tly and clumsy paraphernalia; golden 
tigers’^ heads, witJi eyclvills of brilliants, rubies, .and 
cmendds, embellished the chair of state,; images of 'deers 
devouring Englishmen,'* adorneil his txannon. and formed 
the subject of the rude paintings upon his wills ; and in 
his jxilaoe-A'ard wore cages filled ivith tigers, which were 
somotimes let loose upon unfortunate prisoners, for the 
diversion of the sovereign prince ;ind his courders. 

Before the cstablisinnent of Alnssulman snpremaev in 
^Ijasore, die comitr}' had been governed by a Hindoo 
Eajah. Tlie Hindoos are stiil the most numerous p.art of 
the population ; and, although, ;ir the first invasion of dieir 
territory, the JHiihoniniedans had c.ast down dieir teni 2 )Ies, 
iiisultoti their images, and forribly converted diou5;uuis of 
them to Islamism. they were now living contented under a 
yoke they could not throw oiS Tiieir nijali’s life had been 
sjxired, iiut he was alwiys under Tippoos eye, as tie had 
been under that of Hyder. The rules of caste (and there 
were tiventy-seven sub-dirisions of the great castes in 
Mysore) Avere respected, and peacefid trade and manufiic- 
ture tiourished, in spire of the niono]xilising spirit of 
Tippoo. Avho filled Ids warehouses ivith large stores of 
s^aods, which the merchants were obliged to buy at his own 
prices^ and prohibited all eonuueice with die English, 
or with any of the sCates in alliance widi them. 

If Tlppsoo had contented himself trith a cxmijvict terri- 
torv, and ce.ased to endeavour to extend his empire, his 
swiy luicht have conuiiued uninterrupted, but he vta 
ever encroacliiiig upon the territories of Ms neighbours, ^ 


» In thfl wvssnrj ot' tha inSsi Konss is a rnle ci'nfTofa 
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the I^Iahrattas, who were equally bent upon ag-grandise- 
ment. At length the several chiefs formed a confederacy 
to crush him. 

The power of the Mahrattas had greatly extended be- 
tween n'?2 and 1790. Their confederation was headed 
by Madhajee Scindia, who ruled Malwa, in Central India, 
and controlled Upper India (Delhi, Agra, and the Doab), 
in the name of the Mogul, Shah Alum, whose army he 
commanded ; Mulhar Kao Holkar, who fixed his capital 
at Indore; the Guicowar of Baroda and Ragojee Bhoslah, 
of Nagpore. The Peisinvah still held Poonah. These 
chiefs, when a common danger made it their interest to act 
togetlier, would, for so long, permit their personal enmities 
and political jealousies to lie dormant ; but nq sooner was 
the danger removed by the discomfiture and weakness of 
their opponents than their union was at an end, and 
each began recklessly to act for himself, and seek his own 
aggrandisement at all hazards, overrunning every country 
and district which was unable to resist his arm.<. Scindia 
was the most warlike and powerful of the four chiefs. 
He had rescued the Emperor of Delhi from the hands of 
the Moguls, wlio liad quarrelled for the succession to tlie 
office of Vizier, and by one of 'whom, Ismael Beg, the eyes 
of the old Emperor had been mercilessly torn out. Aware 
of the importance of the European system of warfare to 
his military success, Scindia had adopted a body of regular 
infantry, disciplined and commanded by European officers, 
chiefly Prenclimen. De Boigne was at the head of the 
disciplined force. His skill raised the power of Madhajee 
Scindia to an enormous height. Such was the terror of 
his name, after he had led the Mahratta armies for a few 
years, that the instructions of the chieftains to tlieir fol- 
lowers, who held fortresses, was, “ Resist the Mahrattas, 
but if De Boigne appears, yield.” 

^ The English viewed the progress of the Mahratta power 
in Upper India with alarm ; but, whilst their hands were so 
full in the South-West, they could not be diverted to its 
extinction. Besides, the aid of the Mahrattas was indis- 
pensable, in the first instance, to the suppression of Tippoo 

K 
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Sultan, with wliom' our forces could not cope sinde- 
lianded. 

In the cold season of 1791, Lord Cornwallis resumed 
operations, and, 'without difficulty or loss, captured Sa'rin- 
droog, Ootadroog, and other hill fortresses, which com* 
manded the ^ passes into M 5 'sore. In fulfilment of his 
original project, he then pushed on for Seringapatam, 
and, although he had not yet been joined by a detachment 
of 2000 men, wdrich he expected from the Malabar coast, 
under General Abercrombie, he did not hesitate to approach 
the place. He surprised Tippoo in his entrenched camp, 
under cover of the night, attacked him vigorously, and 
drove him and a part of his army into the city. The rest 
of Tippoo’.s, troops deserted. Among them were some 
thousands of tlie natives of Coorg. The State of Coorg — 
a mass of rugged forest country, lying between Tippoo's. 
territories and his possessions on the Malabar coast — had 
been forcibly annexed by Tippoo, under circumstances of 
great cruelty, that he might have a clear road to the coast. 
The people wdiom he had compelled to enlist under his 
banner, accordingly rejoiced at the opportunity of return- 
ing to their forest haunts, and their deposed rajah having 
escaped from the fortress in which he had been confined, 
they placed him again at their head. This event favoured 
the advance of General Abercrombie. The Rajah -was 
too happy to ensure English countenance and protection, 
by affording the troops a passage through his recovered 
dominions. Abercrombie joined Lord Cornwallis a few 
days after tlie battle. Tippoo, seeing that he had little 
chance of continuing the contest with success, now opened 
negociations, which ended in his ceding half his dominions 
to the allies, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, and the English. 

Our own share comprehended a considerable portion of 
the Malabar coast, including the state of Calicut. Beside 
these cessions, Tippoo assented to the independence o 
Coorg, and paid down a sum equivalent to four millions 
sterling. His two sons were sent to the British camp as 
hostages for the fulfilment of the terms of the treaty, inis 
took place in February, 1792 ; but it w'as not until the 19 i . 
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of the j\Iarcli following that Tippoo ratified hi.s engagement. 
Lord Cornwallis then returned to IMadnis. 

■\Vhile Cornwallis was yet prosecuting hi.s military la- 
bours, he directed his attention to the revenue .system of 
the country. On his arrival in India, he had found, ns he 
expected, great disorder prevailing in the revenue depart- 
ment, arising out of tlie want of accurate knowledge of tlie 
country. The application of the feudal .system of Europe 
was Ins remedy. He proposed to settle tlie proprietorship 
of- tiie land permanently, and tlie plan lie drew up became 
law in 1793. It declared the zemindars, talookdars, (7fr- 
fwA. a district within a Zcmind.arcc — Tdloohdur \\\c manager 
of tiie esiate), etc. with whom the .•settlement was made, ac- 
tual proprietors of the soil, holding their lands from the E.'ist 
India Company, and paying the land-tax ns a species of 
rent. Eo matter how greatly the productiveness of the land 
might increase, still the zemindar was to carry the .same 
amount of revenue to the oflice of the collector. This 
permanent settlement as it is called, is in existence to this 
day, in Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, and in certain 
tracts of land in the Madras anil Bombay Presidencies. Tlie 
zemindar may, under its operation, “ lease out the land as 
he pleases in large or small holdings ; may make what 
amount of money he can, directly or indirectly for the im- 
mediate cultivation ; but so long as he pays the fixed 
amount of assessment (Jumnla) punctually to the govern- 
ment, he and his descendants remain at the fixed rate, 
continually in possession.”* In the opinion of many 
public Avriters and servants of the Company, the revenue 
settlement has been a deplorable failure. By some it has 
been called “ an unfortunate project, Avhich showed utter 
ignorance of the peculiar tenure of land in India, brought 
ruin on the zemindars, and inflicted severe injury on the 
ryots or cultivators of the soil.” Others denounce it as 
' originating in a want of knowledge of the re ources of 
India, and a due ascertainment of the liyots — cultivators, 
not exactly labourers, but small farmers — of the different 
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classes of landowners and occupants. TJie conversion of 
tax-gatherers into proprietors was alleged to he fatal to the 
rights of the real proprietarj- body, namely, the village 
zemindars, the cultivating zemindars, the village pro- 
prietors, &C. Lord Cornwallis’s Indian fame suffered 
severe damage from historians, statists, and political eco- 
nomists, for tlie measure was regarded as etitirely his own ; 
but Sir. Ivaye, who has placed on record his admiration of 
Lord Cornwailis as a good man and a consummate states- 
man, defended his memory on every point. He has shown 
that Cornwallis did not originate the scheme : it was hatched 
in the brains of consummate revenue officers of tlie higliest 
reputation — was suggested to the Governor-General before 
he left England to assume the rule of India — and was 
afterwards confirmed and ratified by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dun- 
das, and Air. Charles Grant. Aloreover, Sir John Mal- 
colm, in liis journeys tlirough India, bore testimony to the 
useful results of tlie permanent settlement, in the clearance 
of jungle, and the reclamation of waste land. Deserts and 
wildernesses had, under its operation, become fertile plains. 

Equally questionable Avith the utility and importance of 
bis revenue administration, were the measures adopted by 
Lord Corinrallis for tlie improA-ement of the police system 
of the country. ■ He deprived the landholders of the autlio- 
rity they possessed in matters of police; and Avhich they 
exercised with relentless tyranny ; but he substituted for 
it a system so Aveak. and inefficacious, that the people of 
the provinces comprehended in his measure AA'ere exposed 
to the greatest oppressions, not only from the disbanded 
folloAversofthe zemindars, but from the corrupt myrmidons 
of the police. Avlio had superseded them. 

But Avith all the faults of his administration— and they 
ere at the Avorst mere errors of judgment, where correct 
ndc'ment Avas A'cry difficult — Lord Cornunllis Avas admired 
and"^ beloved by all classes in India, and hi_s departure uas 
reurareled as a calainitA*. His justice, his chivalry, his bene- 
volence, and his integrity, earned for him the affection 
alike of natiA'es and Europeans. He quitted Madras, in 
October, 1793, and was succeeded in the government oj 
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Sir John vSiiore, a revenue officer of remnrknble nbility, 
vlio had accompanied Cornwallis to India and had iinbned 
him with prepa^sessions in favour of the fiscal settlement 
which we liave explained; with this dilferonce, that Shore 
was always for a decennial settlement, because it afforded 
periodical opportunities for revision, and would have 
operated at once as a check upon, and encouragement to 
the zemindars. 

Sir John Shore’s administration was of a very peaceable 
character. His natural disposition and his views of sound 
policy combined to ensure a continuance of tranquillitv. 
But lie was not without his temptation to earn an earldom 
by plunging into a war. The Nizam and the jMahrattas 
were exceedingly jealous of each other. Madhajee .Scindiah 
dying, the Nizam took advantage of the confusion u iiicli a 
disputed .succession invariably created, arid invaded llie 
Mahratta territories; and, as it had been alleged .th^tt the 
i\Iahrattas were to receive aid from Tippoo, the Nizam 
asked for British assistance. There were several British 
battalions in his territories, and he wished to employ them. 
Sir John Shore, however, refused to participate in any 
way in the strife. The English were allied to the Nizam 
only for the purpose of protecting him from Tippoo and 
other enemies: they were not to be the cat’s-paws of his 
own aggressions. The Nizam, nevertheless, went to Avar, 
and was beaten by the Mahrattas. A conventioji of a 
mortifying character was forced upon him. In revenge 
for tlie indifference of the English, lie dismissed the British 
battalions and officered his otvn army with Frenchmen. M. 
Eayraond, who had served much in India in the French 
ranks, was entrusted with the training of his troops. 

Oude gave Shore some trouble, as it liad done his pre- 
decessors ; but he settled affairs in that quarter peaceably 
and unostentatiously. The country was suffering under 
the effects of a double government ; the political an 1 
military rule was in the hands of the Company; the do- 
mestic administration of the country rested Avith the Na- 
Avaub-Vizier. “Disorder of eiery kind ran riot over tin 
whole length and breadth of the land. Never were the 
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evils of misrule more horribly apparent ; never were the 
vices of an indolent and rapacious government productive 
of a greater sum of misery. The extravagance and pro- 
of the court were w'ritten in hideous characters on 
tlie desolated face of the country.” Justice was not dis- 
pensed ; the people were gz’ound to the dust, for the sake 
of revenue ; cruelty and extortion everywhere prevailed. • 
The Court was sumptuous and profligate — the people poor 
and wretched. To remedy tliis state of things, Sir John 
Shore went to Lucknow, and persuaded the Nawaiib- Vizier, 
to accept the services of a wise and trustworthy Mahomme- 
dan, u'ho was deservedly in the Governor-General’s confi- 
dence, as his minister. Asoph-u-Dowlah, acceded to the 
suggestion, and, at the same time, consented to an increase 
of the subsidy he was paying to the Company. Soon after- 
wards, the Nawaub died, bequeathing the throne of Oude 
to one Vizier Ali, his reputed son. Saadut AJi, the brother, 
and next of kin of the late Nawaub, issued from his retire- 
ment at Benares, and claimed the throne, on the ground 
that Vizier Ali was not the son of the late Nawaub, either 
legitimate or illegitimate, but spurions bantling, the 
child of a menial servant, without one single drop'of royal ; 
blood to ennoble Iiim.” Sir John Shore diligently inves- 
tigated the several claims, and decided for Saadut Ali, at 
whose investiture with the sovereign authority he assisted. 
Vizier Ali was removed to Benares, that he might be out i 
of the n ay of mischief. < 

For his services as Governor-General, Sir John Shore 
ivas raised to the peerage, under the title of Lord Teign- 
mouth, and when he quitted India, to be succeeded bj'^ 

Lord Mornington^ afterwards Marquis Wellesley, the 
inhabitants of Calcutta presented him with an address, in - 
which they paid him the rare compliment— rare at least 
in those days— of saying that ‘‘ aided by the light of a supe--^ ; 
lior understanding and a long experience of the affairs of/ 
India,” he had made “justice, moderation, and an index-’ , 
ible integrity, the invariable guides of his conduct. 

* Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Lord Teignmonth, by bis 


son. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

War with Republican Fi-ancc — Implication of Tippoo — 
Renewed War with Tippoo — ^Thc Siego of SeringniDatam — 
Death of Tippoo — Tlie Occupation of Mysore — Tanjore and 
Surat added to the Dominions of the British — The Carnatic, 
under a nominal Native Sovereignty, also becomes Britisli 
Territory — The Affairs of Oude — The Murder of the English 
Resident — Doab and Rohilcund, Azimghur .and Goruckpore, 
taken from the Nawaub, and added to the British Dominions 
— The Affgbau Monarch checked in a Plan of Invasion bj- 
Captain Malcolm’s Mission to Persia — Lord Mornington’s 
Civil Policy — His Grandeur and Extiavagance — • Tlie Court 
of Directors disapprove his Proceedings — He Resigns — The 
Mahratta Chiefs combine for Aggressive Purposes — TJie 
Governor-General remains at liis Post, and plans Campaigns 
under Generals Lake and Wellesley to defeat them — Their 
operations entirely successful — Lord Cornwallis returns to^ 
India, and replaces Lord Wellesley, late ^lonn'ngton — The 
British Sepoy — Mutiny at Vellore — Death of Lord Cornwallis. 

When Lord Mornington arrived in India, we were in the 
very thick of the war with Republican France and Hol- 
land. Lord Hobart, the Governor of Madras, had seized 
the Dutch possessions in the East. The Cape of Good 
Hope, Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, &c., had fallen 
into our hands. But the French had no place of any con- 
sequence (excepting Mauritius) in the Eastern Seas, and as 
we were not strong enough to wrest it from them, the 
island became the focus of intrigue for reviving the mis- 
understandings between Tippoo and the English. The 
Sultan of Mysore holding extravagant opinions of the power 
of the French, had sent ambassadors to Mauritius to solicit 
the co-operation of the Republicans in an attempt to expel 
the English from Southern India. The government of 
Mauritius invited the inhabitants, by public proclamation, 
to yield to the wishes of the Sultan, who, of course, had 
made very liberal offers. The proclamation fell into the 
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Imiul^ of Lord Jrornington. 'fippoo affectod (odeny au- 
tlioiificity ; hut the evidence of his culpabilitywas too clear. 
.Lord I\rorniugton determined njmn the immediate destrnc- 
lion of Ids jHnver. There was no time to lose; Napoleon 
had invaded Npypt with evident designs upon India. An 
army of hOjOOO men, admirahlv equipped, ami ablv coni- 
maiidcd, look (he field early ij/lTtlO. General Harris di- 
1 octed the operations, and Sir Artlmr W ellesley, the brotlier 
ot the Govcrnor-GouGral, commanded the 33rd Eeginienl 
and the Conting'cnt, supplied by the Nizam in virtue of the 
treaty with Lord Cornwallis. "With characteristic energy, 
Tippoo prepared for resistatice. He atos disappointe<i of 
the expected aid from IMauritius ; not more than one hun- 
dred men joined his stmidard. Anxious to prevent any 
acco.ssion of troops to the Madras force from the Honibay 
.side, his first stratagem was to fall upon a detachment 
apjiroaching thnmgh Cooi^\ mider Colonel Montreson 
lie encountered and attacked it at Sedaseer, but reinforce* 

I ments of Kuropoans comiutr up, under tlie command of 
' General Stuart, Tippoo fell back upon his capital. From 
this he almost immediately emerged to give battle to the 
advancing columns at Malar’clly. Here he rvas sig'iiall}* 
defeated. He tiien unde his final stand at Seringapatam. 
General Harris selected the western side of the city for 
attack., to facilitate his junction with the Bombay forces, 
and to receive supplies from that side. On the 5th of 
April the British army atos before the place, the outposts 
which occupied groves Avere driven in, and the siege 
oiierations regularly contmeuced. By tlie 4th of Alay a 
bix’ach AA-its pAiActieablo. Sir D.ivid Baird led the storming 
columns, and in seven minntos the British flag floated from 
the summit of the breach. The resistance in the town 
and along' the rimparts AA’as fierce and determined; thou- 
sands felt before the British bayonets. Tippoo defended, 
himself beneath the g-afe of his own palace, and gidlantly 
fell, swoAxl in hand, three musket balls having' jicnefratea 
his head and body. Thu>s aa-us the kingdom of iAlysore 
efieef nail V eonquere'd, and added by Lonl JVloniiiigton to the 
territories of the Hast India Comjiany; tiiercbA securmQ 
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to them tlie wliole sea coast of Southern India, wifli a free 
communication across the country, and an immense acces- 
sion of territory. 

In saying' that j\r 5 ’sore was, bj' the deatli of Tippoo Sul- 
tan, added to tlie territories of the East India Company, 
we must not be understood to imply that they were taken 
over unreservedly, and sul)jccted to the British system of 
judicial and fiscal administraiion in all its departments. 
That would have been a responsibility which the iMarquis 
■Wellesley (for to that rank and title had Lord Morning- 
Ion been elevated) was neither prepared nor disposed to 
incur. Absolute annexation had not become a part of the 
bold policy of the Compaii}'. I'hey believed tliat it was 
more in accordance witli tlie feelings of the people of newly- ■ 
conquered provinces that the nominal rule sliould be con- 
tinued in tlie hands of the native princes, and they were 
sagacious enough to perceive that the immediate introduc- 
tion of a new system of nationai government would not only 
be unpopular and distaseful, but attended witli considerable 
embarrassment. Jlysore, therefore, was continued as an 
independent sovereignty, and, as there were serious objec- 
tions to the elevation of any of Tippoo’s sons to the 7nus- 
Lord Wellesley restored the old Hindoo Eajah to his 
place, with authority to administer the affairs of tlie country 
after a manner acceptable to his subjects ; but the military 
defence of the country was retained by the British for an 
annual subsidy of 280,000/., ivith a reserved right on their, 
part of interfering in the internal management of the state 
■whenever they saw fit, as well as of increasing the subsidy, 
in cases of necessity. This was an ingenious method of 
preserving a hold upon the territory, and of maintaining 
a body of troops, always available for general purposes of 
warfare at no expense to the Company, in whose hands, 
however, the military patronage continued to reside. 

In other localities the death of a native sovereign, leaving 
behind an infant son, and an adult competitor for .the 
throne, was aln^ays a ground for the interference of the 
English, either volunteered or yielded on solicitation. 
Two or three incidents of this description occurred during 
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the go^’ernment of the Marquis Wellesley. Tanjore, 
in Southen »5 and tsnrafc, in iVestejrn India, both became' 
througJi such occurrences part of the British ^errito^J^ A 
Rajah in tiie Ibnner case, and a NaM’aub in the latter, 
chosen by the Governor-General’s agents, rvere placed in 
7wmnal authority over the respective states on annual 
stipends, wliile the military and civil administration of the 
country was delivered entirely into the hands of the East 
India Company. 

Subsequently to these acquisitions, the Carnatic became 
Britisli property. The Nawaub of Arcot, as he was gene- 
ral!^’ called, had failed to fulfil his engagements in respect 
to the pajnnent of the annual tribute, and while he was 
asking and obtaining from the government the amplest 
indulgence, it was discovered that he had been treasonably 
corresponding wjth Tippoo Sahib, whose cause he secretly 
espoused. Lord AVellesley, ir» 1801, look the subject in 
hand, and finding that the administration of the NaAvaub 
had been marked by the greatest oj)pression, and that the 
people of the Carnatic were in a deplorable condition, his 
lordship stripped the Nawaub of every remnant of power, 
allou’ing him to retain the name of a prince, and the autho- 
rity of a subject. 

Glide, always a source of trouble and anxiety to a Go- 
vernor-General, became, in its turn, a subject for tiie 
interference of Lord Wellesley, and the introduction of his 
favourite scheme of subsidising British troops in supercession 
of the rabble retainers of a native prince. Vizier Ali, who, 
after the decision in favour of Saadut Ali, had gone to 
reside at Benares, was a man of a violent and restless dis- 
position. Of loAv origin, and crafty of purpose, he imme- 
diately began a course of intrigue to obtain possession of 
the musnud. The Governor-General deemed it prudent, 
on ascertaining this fact, to order his removal to Calcutta. 

He resisted the order in most unbecoming terms, mr. 
Cherry, the English resident, called at his residence to ex- 
postulate with him upon his recusancy. Vizier Ali, enrage ^ 
beyond control, drew his sword upon Mr. Olieirj . t it 
attendants instantly cut doum the unfortunate gentleman, 
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and likewise the civil servants wlio had acconipanied liini 
to the interview. One only escaped assassination. Giving 
tlie alarm, a body of horse 'was soon upon the spot. The 
commotion was great. Vizier AH fled. Saadnt Ali, the 
Nawaub, instead of vigorously pursuing him, pleaded the 
undisciplined and unreliable state of Ids troops. A nu- 
merous body' of adventurei’s assembled around the fugitive 
assassin, and assumed a formidable front. Lord Wellesley 
gave orders for their instant capture. They retreated, 
but were so hotly pursued by the government troops, that 
at length Vizier Ali took refuge with ^a Rajpoot chief, 
who gave him up to the British authorities. 

The conduct of Saadut Ali in this matter furnished a 
sufficient plea for calling upon him to disband his troops. 
He at first assented, and then resorted to subterfuges and 
-excuses. Lord Wellesley was firm. The Hawaub, seeking 
to'gain time, trifled with the government. He alleged that 
his revenues could not support the British brigades, by 
whom it was intended to displace his rabble force, nor pay 
tlie subsidy for which he had contracted. A cession of 
Territory was demanded, as the alternative of his refusal to 
yield to the first demands. Saadut Ali further pleaded 
that the presence of British troops would obliterate his 
authority^ in his own dominions, and reduce him to the 
condition of a pageant king. Lord Wellesley was inex- 
orable. Mr. Henry Wellesley (afterwards Lord Cowley) 
was appointed to carry out the transfer of the provinces, 
and thus the Doab and Rohilcund, Azimghur and Goruck- 
pore, equivalent in their revenue to ooe million three 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, were added to the 
territories of the Company. 

There was another motive beyond the punishment of the 
Nawaub for the substitution of British troOps in Oude : 
India was at this time threatened with an invasion by the 
Affghan monarch, Zamaun Shah, who had already obtained 
signal advantages over the Sikhs who inhabited the Punjaub. 
It had thus become necessary to accumulate a trustworthy 
force in the upper provinces, under the immediate orders 
of the Governor-General. But Lord Wellesley, whose 
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niind was equally formed to grasp the most estensive sub- 
ject in all its magniheenc.e and entirely, or to pn' into the 
details of the most complicated political mecJiaiiisin. did not 
stop short with tliese measures. He knew that it would be 
easier to divert Zamaun Shah from his purpose bv the 
presence of danger to his own dominions than arrest his 
career if he persevered in the contemplateii inrasion. 
Accordingly, the Governor-General dispatched Captain 
(nftervrards Sir John) Malcolm to Persia to persuade the 
lung into a treaty, which bound him to renew an attack 
he had previously commenced tipon Hliorassan. the domi- 
nions of Zamaun Shah, and to prevetit the establishment of 
the French, who were at this time in Fsrvpr. in any pm"! 
of Persia, Malcolm completely succeed^ in his mission. 
He alarmeti the Persiati Court by dwelling tipon the demo- 
cratic.il tendencies, and the regicidal propensities of the 
French, and impressed upon the Shah in Shah (theEing of 
lungs) the danger in which his own territories stood from 
any aggratidisement of the power of the At^han moiiarcli. 

A treaty was entered into which accomplished the objects 
immeiliately in view, and gave comiuerciai anvantagrs to 
the English in the Persian Gulf and ports of Persia and 
Arabia. 

Mhile these arrangeraentswere progress'mg. the Gorentor- 
Gleneral despitclied a force to I^pt, to co-operate with Sir 
Ealph Abercromby in expelling the French ; but, before it 
could arrive, the country had beeueTOcuated by Napoleon’s 
trtxips. The boldness, however, of Lorvi 'Wellesleys pro- 
ceedings sufficiently demonstrated the compreliensiumtss 
of his views, and marvellously increased tiie moral power 
of the Britisii government in India. 

Nor wts it" only in the prosecution of a scheme for 
atrirrandising, consolidating, and protecting the possession* 
of "the English in India that the geiuns of the Marqms 
Welleslev \r,ts apparent. Grandeur diaracterised all the 
forms of his statesmanship. Thus, in considering the 
me?.ns of improving the Ciul Service, and rendering it 
more caiuble of the duties of intenial government, he 
founded ffie Colleiie of Fort Miilimn, and appointed the 
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most learned and accomplislied men in India lo flie pro- 
fessorsliips ; he would not encourage government measure.^ 
for the propagation of Christianit}’. but lie employed 
missionaries to educate natives and tran.slate the Scriptures 
into the languages of the East. Under his auspices the 
magnificent palace of the Governor-General in Calcutta 
arose, at an expense of 150,000/. The salaries which he 
assigned to the principal officers of government were upon 
a princely scale, for he believed that it was necessary to 
enable them to keep up a splendid appearance. Pageantry 
dazzled the natives, and was, he thought, regarded by them 
as an emblem of rule. In a word, Wellesley imitated the 
Emperor Akbar very closely in the combination of the 
lustrous and the solid. 

But the expenditure of the Marquis was highly dis- 
pleasing to the home government ; and some of his general 
measures were equally disapproved. The Court revoked 
many of his appointments, refused to sanction his scheme 
for the College of Fort William, and ordered that the 
army be reduced, and the salaries of officials retrenched. 
In fact, they exhibited in ne.arly all things an entire want 
of confidence in his wisdom. He had certainly .added 
immensel}’’ to their territorial revenue, and enforced the 
prestige of their name, but they' objected that he lavished 
with one hand the wealth accumulated with the other. 

Disgusted with llie. expressions of displeasure with which 
his administration had been visited, the Marquis Wellesley 
resigned his office in January, 1802, and intimated his* 
purpose of quitting India at the end of the y'ear. Events, 
however, were about to occur, which compelled Jiiiu to 
remain at his post. 

It appears that in his desire to protect the dominions of 
the Mahrattas, by' the system of subsidising forces, Lord 
Wellesley had opened negotiations with Bajee Eao, the 
* Peishwa of Poonah, who was the nominal head of the 
Mahratta chieftains. The real sovereignty was, however, 
held by Scindia, who regarded the Peishu’a as little more 
than a vassal. Similarly circumstanced with the Peishwa, 
was Holkar, whose family had asserted their independence 
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seventy-five years previously. This ciiief dying, Scindia 
interfered to arrange the succession. The individual "who 
was excluded by his choice — one Jesswaut Eao Holkar — 
flew to arms, and ofi'ered battle to Scindia, near Indore, 
the^ capital of the Hollcars. Scindia defeated Jessvraut 
Eao Holkar ; but in tlie following year Holkar re-appeared 
in greater force, and discomfited the^united forces of Scindia 
the Peisluva, the latter having been compelled to adopt 
Scindia s views. The Peishwa fled to tlie Malabar coast, 
and ultimately to Bassein, where he assented to a treaty 
with the British resident, which compelled him to maintain 
.six battalions of sepoys in his territories, and to cede 
250,000/. (twenty-five lacs of rupees annually) for their 
support. Holkar treated his flight as a rartual resignation 
of the sovereiiruty of Poonah, and, in conjunction with 
other chiefs, placed a new ruler upon the mi/siiud. But 
the treaty which the Peishiva had entered into with the, 
British, gai e him a claim to their interference, and to this 
end armies were put in motion. One of them in the north 
was connuandai by General Lake, the troops in tJie south 
wexe led by General ITellesley. It should be observed 
that the Governor-General had been .anxious to gain the 
amicable consent of Scindia to the arrangements entered 
into with the Peishwa, and to induce him to become a 
party to the defensive alliance, whilst Holkar was informed 
of tile treaty and requested to allow its practical fulfilment. 
But Scindia’s answers were evasive : Holkar’s demands 
exorbitant. Ultimately, they resolved to resist the treaty 
of Bassein by . force. ' The patience of the Governor- 
General had been wearied out ; the crisis called forth 
his energies. General Lake received instructions to con- 
quer the whole of the portion of Seindia’s dominions, 
whicii lay between the Ganges and the J umna ; to destroy 
the force commanded by Perron, a French soldier, who 
had long been in Scin'dui's service, and to wlioin the ; 
defence of the district had been assigned ; to extend the 
Com}xnn-'s frontier to the Jumna, including the c'ties ot 
Dellu and Agra with a chain of po.<ts. sufficient for t ie 
protection of tlie na^^g^tion of the riven on the ng i 
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bank of the Jumna ; to annex Bundelcund ; to obtain 
possession of the person of Shah Alum, the blind Mogul 
king, and his nominal authority as Mogul, held by Perron, 
and to secure the extension of the subsidising military 
system to the minor Mahratta states. To General Wellesley 
was entrusted the arduous task of defeating Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar, thereby protecting the Company’s 
territories and the governments of the Nizam, the Peishwa, 
and the Guikowar, and of conquering the extensive pro- 
vince of Cuttack from the Rajah of Berar, and the port 
of Baroach from Scindia, with its contiguous district on 
the coast of Guzerat. These were the mighty objects to 
which the war, so madly entered upon by the combined 
chiefs, was to be made subservient ; sucli the ends which 
the mind of Wellesley saw might be effected when tlie 
sword was once dratvn ! Well has it been said, that 
^ “ Thus is it ever' with genius : the seeming obstructions 
that start up in its path are but made the stepping-stones 
to aims which it had scarcely dared to Jiope, previously, 
might some time be effected.” 

To narrate the course of the campaigns which now en- 
sued would demand a separate volume, and prove but the 
repetition of a story with which the readers of military 
history are familiar. General Wellesley (afterwards the 
mighty Duke of Wellington), defeated Scindia, in the great 
battle of Assaye, triumphed over him at Argaum, and 
captured the fortresses of Asseerghur and Gowilghur. 
General Lake earned a peerage by routing, in succession, 
the armies' of Scindia and of Holkar, at the battles of Xas- 
warrie, Deeg, and Delhi, taking , the fortress of Allyghur 
and the city of Delhi, releasing tlie old king, and adding 
enormously. to the British territories and influence. Errors 
were committed — for what is war but a tissue of errors.? 
There were unsuccessful assaults on stubborn fortresses, 
"*and disastrous retreats in the worst seasons ; * there were 
rash attacks at inopportune moments and reverses from over 

* Tlio rctrc.it of Col. JTonson from before Holkar, who w.is in great 
foive, is one of the most unfortuirate occurrences descjibed in military 
history. 
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confidence; but the result was, upon the whole, creditable 
to the policy which dictated and to the army which 
achieved the conquests. Unhappily, the return of the 
Marquis Welleslej’^ to England, and the appointment of 
the Marquis Cornwallis as his successor, pledged to 
reverse his acts, in obedience to the orders of the Court of 
Directors, lost to the Corapanj', for a time, some of the 
advantages whicli had been acquired. But after-events, 
wliich will be referred to in due order, caused a renewal of 
the contest with the Mahrattas, and rendered them and 
their successors cordial friends and useful allies, though 
with limited possessions. 

In the great campaigns of Lake and 'W'ellesle}^, as in 
those of their predecessors, who subdued Hyder and Tip- 
poo, the fidelitj'- of the Sepoy had been severely tested. 
He had been exposed to great temptations, subjected to 
heavy privations, and his discipline was taxed under mili- 
tary reverses of no ordinary character. His honourable 
passage through the ordeal has been ascribed to the affec- 
tion, amounting to enthusiasm, with which his leaders in- 
spired him. To Lord Lake (or as the natives called 
him) the Sepoys were romantically attached. He had all 
the soldierlike qualities which especially u'in the love of 
common men. Brave, chivalrous, handsome in his person, 
affable, considerate to the troops, in whom he manifested 
the most perfect confidence, he commanded at once their 
admiration and devotion. It is recorded that, when 
pinched , with hunger, the Sepoys disdained to murmur, 
because they saw Lord Lake contenting himself with a 
handful of parched grain. Colonel Ochterlony, to whom 
they gave, from a curious habit of inverting names, tJie 
appellation of Lony Ochter, was a man of the same mould, 
and almost shared their love with Lake. Ochterlon}' was 
Lake’s right hand, and both the general^ and the colonel 
respected the caste prejudices of their soldiers. 

Time and usage have, in some degree, abated the strict- 
ness of caste, and the force of religious prejudices; but at 
the period of which we treat (1806), the Sepoys were pecu- 
liarly tenacious of their practices, and jealous of any miio- 
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vation which indicated even a remote intention to touch 
their religion. The old officers knew this, and rather 
humoured the fancies of the men than attempted to interfere 
with them officiously. Unhappily, Sir John Cradock, who 
had been sent out to command the Madras army, was of a 
different mind. Brought up in the powder and pigtail 
school,* and wedded to the starch system introduced by 
Sir David Dundas, who had all the passion of a Frederick 
the Great for rigid formality and pipe-clay precision, his 
eye was grievously offended at what he called the unsoldier- 
like appearance of the Sepoys. He could not tolerate the 
loose, easy costume, the semispherical basket-cap, or the 
oiled and curled moustache of the Sepoy; nor could he 
comprehend why the men of the Hindoo castes should mark 
their foreheads with ashes. In an evil hour, he decreed 
a uniformity of costume, adapting the native to the 
^appearance of the European. He devised a pattern for 
a new hat, forbade the use of ear-rings, and the marks 
which were significant of sectarian distinctions, ordered that 
the beards and moustaches be trimmed to a standard model, 
and introduced a particular undress-jacket, black leather 
stocks, and a new turnscrew. The hat was the most 
obnoxious of the innovations. The Sepoys said it looked 
like a European topee, and was designed to make them 
ridiculous in the eyes of their countrymen, uho were 
accustomed to identify the hat with the ' religion of the 
wearer. It was, they said, a covert attempt at conversion ; 
and the idea was strengthened by the appearance of the 
turnscrew, the top of which resembled a cross. After some 
deliberation the men refused to make up the turban. 
Expostulation was vain. Numbers were tried by court- 
martial, and punished for their obstinacy, and the Madras 
government, at the head of which was Lord William 

^ * The militarj' officers and soldiere at the close of the last century 

• powdered and ponjatumed their hair, and wore long tails. Tlie custom 
had been introduced by Frederick the Second, the King of Prussia, and all 
the other armies of Europe for a long time followed the practices of his 
adoption, because they admired his tactics and military genius which had 
ti'iumphed in war. 
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Bentinck, supported Sir John Cradock in his determination 
to persevere in his reforms. An uneasy feeling Jook 
possession of the arni}^ — severitj', of course, became the 
order of the day. Its results were soon made apparent. 

Witliin the fortress of Vellore, 88 miles from Madras, 
resided the sons and daughters of the late Tippoo Sahib, 
brooding over the fallen fortunes of their house. The 
garrison of the fortress consisted of four companies of the 
69th Foot, six companies of one native regiment, and an 
entire battalion of another. Instigated, it is supposed, 
by the followers of the princes, the 1500 Sepoys, smarting 
under Cradock’s decrees, and detesting the Feringees, ndio 
had destroyed the Mahommedan rule in the south of India, 
conspired to annihilate tiie 300 European soldiers. Under 
cover of thenightof the 10th of July, 1806, tliey carried out 
their design. Assembling in due order, commanded by 
their native officers, they marched down to the European 
barracks, and while tlie men and officers slept they com- 
menced a murderous fusillade in at the windows and the 
doors. .They surrounded the dwellings of the officers, and 
shot them down as thej”^ issued forth. In like manner they 
assassinated all tlie European conductors (subordinate 
officers in the Ordnance and Commissariat Departments) 
and other residents, countenanced and assisted by the fol- 
lowers of Tippoo’s sons. ■ Many English officers, and nearly 
200 soldiers were killed or wounded in this savage onslaught. 
Fortunately, the 19th Light Dragoons were at Arcot, a fen- 
miles off. The garrison contrived to send intelligence of 
the mutin}'. In brief space, Colonel Gilles|)ie, arrived 
with a squadron ; they burst open the gates, rushed into 
the fortress, and, with the aid of the survivors of -the 69! ii 
Foot, put to the sword upwards of four iiundred of the 
Sepoys. The remainder w-ere captured, imprisoned, and 
tried. All, in some form or other, were subjected tOy 

punishment. . , 

The investigation, which the whole dreadful affair sub- 
sequently underwent, gai-e rise to a great many conjectures 
and allegations, and was followed by numerous and volu- 
minous orders. Officers were directed to study tlie laii^- 
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guages and mix more with the men, and to conciliate the 
native commissioned officers; commanding officers were 
enjoined to vigilance and gentleness,, and the restrictions 
on missionary efforts to spread the Gospel in India were 
augmented. Sir John Cradockwas removed from his com- 
mand, and Lord 'W. Bentinek, who had supported liim in 
his reforms, without weighing the possible consequences, 
was also recalled. 

The government of the Marquis Cornwallis was of short 
duration. Advanced in life, fretted by the anxieties of 
his resumed charge, and exhausted by a journey he had 
undertaken to the upper provinces, he died at Ghazeepore, 
near Benares, and was succeeded by Sir George Barlow, a 
civil servant of the Bengal establishment, who had been a 
secretary to government, and held other subordinate posts 
of a respectable character. He was not a man of an en- 
larged mind ; but by scrupulously following out the injunc- 
tions of the Court of Directors, in respect to a parsimonious 
expenditure of the public money, and a judicious collection 
of the revenue, he managed to give satisfaction to his 
honourable masters at the expense of the regard of the 
military servants of the Company, whose pay and allow- 
ances lie curtailed when he dismissed several regular 
regiments. 


t 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

The Mahratta Chiefs suffer from not adopting the Subsidised 
Principle — The Affairs of Travancore — Lord Minto becomes 
Governor-General — The Nairs — The Pindarees — Ameer 
Khan, their Leader, overthrown! — Lord Minto’s excellent 
Policy — Mauritius taken from the French, and Batavia hom 
the Dutch — Dacoitee, or Gang Pobhery — Its Suppression — 
The Police of India — Oude — A Mutiny in the Madras Army 
among the OiBcers — Lord Moira succeeds Lord Minto — The 
East India Company’s Charter renewed — War with the 
Pindarees and Nepaulese — The Mahratta Powers destroyed 
— The Civil Government of Lord Hastings (late Moira). 

It is so much easier to knock down a fabric than to build 
one up, that the successors of the Mai-quis Wellesley 
experienced much difficulty in establishing the status quo 
ante. It is not going too far to aver, that their success— 
when they did succeed — only served to illustrate the excel- 
lence of the policy they were employed to overthrow 
Holkar and Scindia, by refusing to be parties to the sub' 
sidised system, were soon doomed to see their territoriei 
become a prey to marauders. Unable, in a state of peace, 
to maintain the armies with which they had conquered parts 
of Upper India, and waged ineffectual war with the English, 
they disbanded their troops, and then, in their dire necessity, 
lived by contributions on the people. The Peishtva, acliug' 
upon a different principle to the other Mahrattas, was 
enabled, through the aid of the British battalions, to keep 
down insurrection in his dominions. Lord Minto succeeded 
Sir George Barlow in the government of India in 1807, end 
Sir George was soothed in his disappointment by the gift') 
of the governorship of Madras. 

At the outset of his career, Lord Minto was called upon 
to interfere in the affiirs of Travancore. The Dewau, or 
chief minister of the Eajah there, had refused to allow the 
dismissal of some troops, or to pay the amount of the 
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Rajah’s subsidy. A force was despatched to procure the 
fulfilment of the treaty. The Dewan levied soldiers among 
the Nairs, a military tribe, and offered resistance. Some 
montiis were passed in hostile operations. The !N^airs fought 
with obstinacy and courage, but thej’- ultimately gave way 
before British discipline, and our troops occupied the 
country. The campaign was remarkable for the good 
soldiership of the 12th and 69th Regiments, and the corps 
of sepoys engaged, and for the cruelties practised by the 
Nairs, who murdered in cold blood all Europeans tvho fell 
into their hands, whether prisoners of war or unsuspecting 
travellers. 

Scarcely was the blaze of war e,\tinguished in one direc- 
tion, ere it burst fortli in another. Lord Minfo found the 
upper country in a most disturbed state, from the ravages 
of the hlahrattas and a chiss of freebooters who had assisted 
them in their wars, and who were called Pindarees. These 
were brigiuids, in the worst sense of the term, making war 
in the most rapacious, bloody, and perfidious manner. 
Murder, torture, and violence distinguished their incursions 
upon the possessions of the iirincipal communities of Central 
India. No classes were safe from them — oven the hill for- 
tresses of Rajpootana afforded little protection against their 
daring attacks. They were accustomed to form themselves 
into distinct bodies, having separate leaders, but all com- 
bining, upon occasion, for the common oljject of devastation. 
Mounted on ilect horses, tliey would jjerform the most e.\tra- 
ordinary marches, and have been known, in twenty-four 
hours, to pul 130 miles between themselves and their pur- 
suers. To the Anglo-Indian poets ami romance writers, 
tlie exploits of the Pindarec have always been a fruitful, if 
not a ])leasaut theme. Dr. Hutchinson enchants his readers 
bv giving to tiie Piudaree some of the personal attributes 
of the Bavnim of old. 

1 

“ Tiio sfeed |v\ws the ground, with a snort and a ncigli. 

The I’indnn o has nKuintcd and hied liim away ; 

He lias hr.iccd o.n his shield, and his sword by his side, 

And fortli he has gone on a foniy to ride. 
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His turban is tmsted and -nTeatb’d round his brow, 

Its colour is red as bis blood in its glow; 

From his shoulder, behind him, bis carbine is slung, 

And light o’er his saddle his long spear is bung.” 

A gay sketch, calculated to convey a favourable impres- 
sion of the gallantrj’- of the ruffian. But mark the sequel. 
After describing the assembly of a baud of these picturesque 
desperadoes, and their sweeping gallop over jungles, plains, 
and streams, we come to their operations, — 

“ The river is forded, the frontier is passed, 

And they reach the lone rillage, by midnight, at last. 

Would you gather its fate? in the darkness of night 
The forests around it are red in its light. 

Its dwellers have fled, in the wild woods to roam, 

All roofless and black is the place of their home ; 

And their daughters, dishonoured, are weeping in vain; 

For will boast of their pride and their scorning again,” 

The leader of these fierce mounted-robbens, in 1809, was 
one Ameer Khan, whose name among the villagers of Upper 
India, furnished for many years the theme of ballads as 
numerous, as poetical, and as true, as the stories of Eobin ■ 
Hood. This Ameer Khan had seized upon part of the ter- 
ritories of Holkar, on the insanity of .Jesswunt Kao being 
declared, and his success induced him to threaten the domi- 
nions of the Eajah of Berar. TJiis awakened Lord Minto’s 
alarm : he apprehended that Ameer Khan would gradually 
approach the Kizam’s territories, and form a scheme wit/i 
that doubtful prince for the overthrow of the British porver 
and the establishment of Mahominedan supremacy'. ^ To 
check this purpose in the bud, the assistance of the Bri&h 
was proffered to the Rajah of Berar. It was accepted, an 
Ameer Khan felt himself compelled to retire bey'ond the 
frontier after a single action, in which he w^s defeated 
the Kagpore troops, unaided by the English. 

Lord Minto, who was a man of great sagacity, and a - 
mirable temper, conscientious and unostentatious, vent o 
India with the purpose of governing peacefully and pro- 
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moting the internal welfare of the empire ; Imt, like ninny 
distinguished men who succeeded liim, he tvas doomed to 
find tiiat a perfect state of tranquillity in India was incom- 
patible witli the relative state of the native posse.'^.sion.s, the 
designs of other powers, and tlie misunderstandings pre- 
vailing in Europe.-. The best-intentioned Governors-General 
have had tlieir most commendable purposes thwarterl from 
one or other of the above causes. Hence, Lord Minto’s 
attention was continually' diverted from his plans of admi- 
nistration, to settle questions which arose after his arrival, 
and were not contemplated at the period of his appointment. 
He was obliged to despatch a mission to Persia, to counter- 
act the efforts wiiich the Prencli were making to establish 
relations with tlie Shah, inimical to English interests; he 
likewise sent an ambassador to Cabul, to form an alliance 
witli Shah Soojah, with the same view of clieckinaling 
French intrigue — for, be it remembered, Napoleon had 
never relinquished his declared design of invading India, 
and dispossessing the English. The state of tiie province 
of Bundelcund called for the interference of Lord Minto. 
The |)ossessions of various petty rajahs were invaded by 
freebooters and adventurers, whom it was found necessary' 
to expel by main force. The policy of the predecessors of 
tlie Governor-General had been to avoid interfering in the 
afliiirs of the native tribes, but tlie common safety demanded 
a dei)arlure from so reserved a system. The suirpression 
of lawless and turbulent bodies became n positive and urgent 
duty. 'I'lie effect was admirable. Submitting to a yoke 
which they could not shake off, thou.sands of people, who 
had lived by plunder and violence, be&ime ordeily and 
oberlienl, and «lcvoted themselves to agricultural pur-uits. 
In ISOH, Lord Minto was obliged to despatch an expedition 
to (he Per.'ian Gulf, to suppress the piracies of the .loas- 
lueos, and secure .safe commerce in tlie Gulf. The .‘•ame 
year found tiio Governor-General engaged in me;»sures for 
the capture of Mauritiu.«, which then went by the title of 
the Isle of Fnince. 

Notwithstanding the presence of a powerfid naval .arma- 
ment in the Indian oce.an, armed vc.ssels, issuin"- from 
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and so formidable are they in their numbers, their com- 
binaliotij and their influence with the local police, that 
tlie greater number of their operations escape witlx impu-, 
nity. Their object being simply plunder, tliey avoid 
the perpetration of murder or violence when the unfortu- 
nate objects of their nefarions visits voluntarily surrender 
their property, or disclose its hidden places ; and tliey 
will even give notice of their coming, that the houses 
may be evacuated, and the robbery perpetrated in quiet. 
Nevertheless, torture and assassination have often been 
resorted to, when resistance has been offered or discovery 
apprehended.* 

To crush this enormous social evil was an object worthy 
of the government, and Lord Minto addressed himself to 
it u-ith characteristic energj' and ability. The police was 
in a very inefficient state. Corrupt, feeble, ill-paid, and 
far removed from European official surveillance, it was 
more a curse than a protection to the villages. At one 
time its duties were entirely performed under the auspices 
of the zemindars, who were held responsible for the peace 
and security of tlie several districts. This responsibility 
had, however, been removed from them, and the conse- 
quences were fatal. New plans, comprehending a complete 
reform of the judicial establishments, tt ere now devised ; 
but the magnitude of the questions involved prevented the 
introduction of any perfect system during Lord Minto's 
rule. He was obliged to be content with partial remedies 
for the suppression of Dacoitee — ^so partial, indeed, that to 
this hour the crime is rife in Lower Bengal, and appears 
to baffle all the exertions of the authorities. 

Of course the condition of Oude was a trouble to Lord 
Minto. The worst condition of tyranny — tlie oppression 
of the humbler orders- — marked the whole character of an 
administration in wliich the sovereign surrendered himself ^ 
to sensual indulgence, and the ministers and subordinate f 
officers were allowed to revel in their cupidity. But Lord 

* For \ery interesting details respecting Dacoitee, sec Vi ilson s Tndta, 
Kay’s Administration of the Dast India Company, Parliamentary Papers 
of 1813, &c. 
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Minlo was deternunecl to respect, tlie letter of treaties, and 
to avoid interference with native states when jtraclicable. 
lie tlierefore suHered the gangrene, which was eating up 
one of the finest provinces in tlje world, to remain un- 
touched, albeit the neighbouring territories of the East 
India Company were sufi'ering from tiie facilities of escajie 
given to the perpetrators of crime, and from tlie irruptions 
of the disorderly people of the Eawaub’s dominions. 

The incident of Lord illinto’s government, iiowever, 
which occasioned him for a time the greatest alarm ami 
anxiety, was a mutiny of a remarkably unique and danger- 
ous character, which had broken out in the jilndras army. 
The government, acting under the advice of theCommander- 
in-Chief, had abolished the allowance which oflicers com- 
manding regiments had been in the liabit of receiving for 
the camp equipage of their several corps. The Commander- 
in-Chief had been influenced in his recommendation of the 
measure by Colonel Munro, the Quartermaster-General, who 
hinted that the grant of the same allowances in peace and 
war, for the equipment of the native corps, made it the in- 
terest of the commanding officers that their corps should not 
be in a state of efficiency fit for field-service, and therefore 
furnished strong inducements to them to neglect their most 
important duties. The commanding officers fired at this, and 
called upon General Macdowall, then Commander-in-Chief, 
to try Colonel Munro by court-martial. The general placed 
the colonel under arrest. Sir George Barlow, the Madras 
governor,’ ordered his release. A conflict of authority thus 
arose, which, placing the army in an antagonistic attitude 
towards tlie higiier authorities, produced a series of angry 
remonstrances on the one side, and numerous arrests and 
dismissals on the other. Ultimately, some of the officers 
seized Seringapatam, and there, supported by a body of 
sepoys, bade defiance to the government. Boyal troops 
were sent to besiege them. A crisis had arrived : matters 
wore a very serious aspect ; each party was obstinate. 
In this perilous state of affairs, Lord Minto hastened to 
Madras, and, by his firm and conciliatory measures, 
brought back the officers to their allegiance. The whole 
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affair might have been prevented if Barlow had not been 
a most despotic governor. Brought up in the school of 
Lord Wellesley, whose imperious rule had been long 
accustomed to demand and receive prompt and unques- 
tioning submission, Sir George entertained exalted notions 
of the authority entrusted to him. Hence, the slightest 
opposition was viewed in the gravest light, and condign 
punishment was rarely preceded by temperate remonstrance. 
This severity naturally provoked resistance, and a dangerous 
mutiny was the result. 

The )mar^(1813) which witnessed the departure of Lord 
Minto, and the accession of Lord Moira to the office of 
Governor-General, was memorable for the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter for a further period of 
twenty years. On the occasion of the expiry of the 
charter, it had been customary for Parliament to go 
minutely into an investigation of the system pursued by 
the East India Company during its tenure of power; ana 
the press, to a certain extent, paved the way to inquiry by 
discussion of the most prominent measures of the India 
government. But the public were indifferent to the general 
course of the Company’s administration. It had no share 
in the profits of the Company, no lands in India, few rela- 
tives provided for, no means of determining the actual 
interest of England in her Indian empire. The Peninsular 
War, and the operations of Napoleon in Russia and Germany, 
had prominent claims upon its attention. Commercial men, 
however, were jealous of the Company’s monopoly of the 
trade;- they wished for a share of the produce of the 
country, and a larger opening for home manufactures. In- 
numerable pamphlets were put in circulation, advocating 
the opening the trade to India, the admission of Europeans 
to hold lands in India, the freedom of the press, and, in 
fact, a general system of e'olonisation, suppoi’ted by the 
spread of the Gospel. To all these arguments, the friends 
of the existing system replied — by counter pamphlets, and 
in the Houses of Lords and Commons — that the expectation 
of an extension of the trade, by rendering it free, to India, 
was a delusion ; the natives, it was argued, had few wants, 
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and would not purchase European connii'iditios. The open- 
ing tlie countrj- to tlie ingress of Knglishinen was looked 
upon with lioiTor : it was urged tliai tlie poorer classi’.s 
could not labour in sucii a climate, and the more educated 
and belter conditioned would only di.sturb the jieace of the 
countr}-, un.'^ettle the minds of the natives, and endanger 
the government I As for a free prc.ss, the native mind 
was not ripe for it, and the general discussion of the acts 
of authority would set society by the ears. The preaching 
the Gospel to the natives, under the authority of govern- 
ment, would raise a commotion from one end of the 
empire to the other. Such were the argumc-nts of the 
supporters of the Company’s monopoly. 

Tiie upshot of the discus.sion wa.s, that the trade u itli 
India was thrown open ; btit the Company were allowed 
a continuance of the monopoly of the tiade to China. In 
all other respects, the .system of government remained 
intact. 

The government of Lord Jloirn, afterwards i\rarqnis of 
Hastings, was warlike from necessity. He wa.s a soldier, 
it is true, and had distinguished himself in the field ; but 
soldier-governors, familiar with war, are, generally, the 
most disposed to amicable measures. They have witnessed 
the horrors attendant upon the conflict of armies, and are 
naturally anxious to spare a peaceable commun/fy the in- 
fliction of sncli a calamity. TJie chief aim of Lord 
Hastings in India was local improvement — his unavoidable 
occupation, incessant field operations. The non-interference 
system had begun to tell upon the country. The lifahrnttas 
and Pindarees, interpreting abstinence into fear, and rest- 
less under the treaties, mingled intrigue with incursions 
and compelled tlie government to take up arms. Nor were 
they the only enemies wlio braved Lord Hastings. The 
Ghoorkas of Nepaul descended into the provinces at ihe 
southern base of their mountain range, and committed 
many outrages in Lord Minto’s time. They had taken 
forcible possession of lands, and refused to give them up, 
claiming them as a right. Commissioners were appointed 
on both sides to settle the disputed question, but the 
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Isepanleso showed no desire to ndinqnis)) Jlioir hold niwn 
the pmperty they had acquired. Nuv. when the trooix^ 
retired during- the. ndny season, the Ghoorkas mnrderai 
the civil ulhcers left in cha^gx' of the district, mr to 
the knife ivjis deelarod, Money was borrowed from the 
young- Kawauh of Onde. wlio had recentlv succeeded to 
the mnsmtd, and an army was sent into the Mils. 

For two yeai-s— from' 1814 to ISUi— the contest was 
earricil on in the mountains of Jfejiaul. It was a species 
ot warfare to winch the English had not been accnstoinod: 
their genei-als wore, with few exceptions, incoinpotonf, .-nid 
the enemy \\-as at once daring and skilful. Growing ex- 
perience and mdimited resomxvs aided the English, and 
a changxi of eoimnandevs aliereti the asjicct of athurs. 
Genend Martindell liad been beaten back: Genend Alarley 
lied from ids camp ; General Wood wasted tv eampaigu 
in idleness. General Odifcrkmy and C(>l(>nel Gardner 
retrieved our iU-fbrtnne. The tbriner, in spite of the 
perils anil privations to whieb liis troops wero exposed, 
forced the passes, and defeated the whole forc^i of the 
Ghoorkas at Muekwanporot while Ganincr. with a ror|is 
of Kohillas, assisted by a foroe of regulars, nmicr Colonel 
Kioholls, laid siege to and captured Almomli. The 
Keptudeso then aeccdwl to the terms formerly jwopostxl 
to them, and retired, in perpetnitv. within the limits pres 
sci-ihcd to' them. 

The two following yeav-s, ISIT and were devoted 

to the destruction of the jMahnvtta power ami the Pindarccs. 

A cotnlnnation of the forces of Holkar. Geindia, the Pel-hwa, 
and the Eajnh of Eer.\r, put Loni Hastings upon his 
mettle. He look the field in person t but so vast a thcatrt' 
of war as Contnil liidia and the Deccan rotpiin'd a division 
of Ibrn'S. Fortunately, Loni .Uastiugs had able gcncni Is 
and civil (diplomatic) olVieers to assist bim. Generals 
Gmith. Hislop, Pritrior. and Dove.ton; birdohn Alalcolm. ■ 
bir Charles bletcalfe. Sir Eieluml .Tetikins, ami the lion. ^ 
ifonutstnart Elphinstone. wero not ordinary men. .hnOi, 
in his sphciv, provwl moro than equal to the occ.wwa. 

The troo}is, too. were full of anlonr, tmd gnve souu 
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very strikhi'i proofs of tlieir (k'vulioii to tlio- service. A 
giillaiit slainl niaile at tlie village (if Corypauin I>y a single 
regiment, anti a small battery, against ilio whole of the 
Peishwa's army; a cavalry cliarge at ,Si't-tnbaldee ; t\V(» 
battles at Kirkee ami ^laliidpore, contributed greatly to 
the common result, :uid elevatetl the military renown of the 
British beyond all precedent. Diplomacy also hud its 
field; honesty and .straightforward dealing were mucli 
more titan a match for the crafty and tortuous ways of 
the rajahs and their ministers. By the spring of 1S19 
the Malirattas were subdued, tlie Bindarees annihilated, 
and the British rule establishetl throughout India. But 
tlfe rights of possessors of properly in the iMahratta states 
were respected, and the J\Iahratta forms of legtil procedure 
preserveti. 

The remaining period of the rule of the iMarqui.s of 
Kastings, vvliich extended to the month of January, 1S23, 
wa.s applied to the settlement of a variety of smaller state--, 
the e-Ktinction of piracy in the Gulf of Persia (which had 
revived in 1819), tlie chastisement of the Hao of Cuteh, 
the arrangement of a treaty with the Ameers of Scinde, 
and the restoration of tranquillity in Bareilly^ where some 
serious disturbances had taken place. During the whole 
period of the IMarquis’s administration, civil improvements 
had been going on rapidly in India. Numerous bridges 
were erected, canals, tanks, and aqueducts excavated, 
lands cleared, roads constructed, churches, chapels, and 
lighthouses built, surveys efi'ected, and the ecclesiastical 
establishment placed on a creditable footing. The first 
Protestant bislioj) who planted his foot in India, was Dr. 
Middleton, who signalised his career by founding a college 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Press in India — Mr. Buckingham deported —Lord Amherat 
succeeds the Marquis of Hastings — War with the Burmese 
' Mutiny among the Sepoys at Barrackpore — Retribution — 
Lord W. Bentinck Governor-General —His wise and pacific 
Policy' — Sir G. Metcalfe’s brief but enlightened rule — Lord 
Auckland — The Expedition to Affghanistan, and its fearful 
Besults — Lord Ellenboi'ough — The Conquest of Scinde — 
The aflairs of Gwalior — Battles of Punniah and Maharajpore 
— Lord Ellenborough recalled. 

Although the restrictions upon the Indian press were 
severe during the rule of the Marquis of Hastings, he 
practically relaxed without repealing them, that public 
matters might “see the light.” Conscious of bis own" 
rectitude of purpose, in advance of the people by whom he 
was surrounded, and aware that the ends of good govern- 
ment would rather be promoted than retarded by honest 
commentary and free discussion, his lordship did not inter- 
fere with Mr. Buckingham, who had started the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal’ and boldly ventured across the boundaries of 
stricture established by the regulations. But no sooner 
had the Marquis of Hastings turned his back upon India, ; 
than the old civilian who I]eld the reins of government 
until tlie arrival of the Marquis’s successor, pounced upon 
Mr. Buckingham, for some freedom of expression, con- 
fiscated his property, and- deported the unfortunate editor to 
England. 

The affair made much noise in England, and aroused a 
spirit of opposition in India. A common cause animated 
the conductors of the public journals, who, instead of 
being alarmed by the severe step.s taken against Mr. Buck- 
ingham, or deterred by his fate from the bold utterance of/ 
their sentiments, became every day less scrupulous, less 
timid and reserved. Mr. Buckingham might be likeuecl to . 
the trooper who breaks the solid phalanx, by sacrificing 
himself, that others might follow without injur)'. He 
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(ijH !1 h 1 iho to lilior'y of opinion. 'I'li'* p'o^s, from ilif 
j1;Ui’ < if iiis onrorcc-ii tlfparltsn*. :tripii;til ^!li<ii5i^'iKll 
and im''rt a';e(i Mippori. 

ICarl AtnluT.-il snrcctdtd tlic of Ha-tineH a*- 

Govenior-tiftUTal. llo foiintl India in a ^tato of prottniinl 
report'. I'iio country was ynuln illy n co» i riic: froni the 
I'ficct of tlic lon^ war?;. In the \Vc't, Mr. iClpiiitisSont*. 
aided by a corp'; of able revenue and jndiei.d o!l;|•i•r^, ua-. 
unidiialiy ^ettlin^J tiie jiruvince-. j-o loiitr a piey m Muhnitta 
misrule. In the Maiir.i;- territories. Sir 'J’iioiuas Mumo, 
a nio.s't accomplished ojlicer, uas furiherinir tlie c.'ttise of 
improvement in every way. Public works. «)f all kinds, 
were undertaken, and ispi^fially those which tended to 
increase facility of communication. 

]Jut it was not in the (iesliny of laud Andierst to etijov 
1 an immunity from campaigns. "We h.nd subdued the Con- 
tinent of India, imt we w(>re not free from the aggressions 
of neighbours. The Burmese were llie first to tlirow tlown 
the gauntlet. Occupying^ an ishand, wldeli belongtsi to 
the British, they attacked and slew a number of .sepoy.s, 
and, when called upon for satisfaction, declared that if their 
right to the island (.Shapooree, on the coast of Armcnn) 
were not admitted, tiie King of Ava would invade the 
British territories. And they were as good as their word, 
Adv.ancing into tiie province of Sylliet, the Burmese were 
ineflectiially resisted by a .small force, which they nearly 
destroyed, and they invited the Assam cliiefs to throw off 
their allegiance to the English, and join them, AVar w.ns 
declared against the Burmese by ICarl Amherst, ami an 
expedition .sent, under Sir Archibald Campbell, to chnsiise 
them. It was a tough and tedious businc.ss. We knew 
little of the country — nothing of the warlike h.abits of the 
people. Its climate wa.s peculiarly noxious, and' the 
-jdifficulty of forcing a passage up the rivers very consider- 
able. The war lasted for two years, and brought out all 
the best qualities of British troops in vivid colouns. Their 
patience was severely tried — their health destroyed — their 
privations were great, and their courage was taxed to the 
uttermost. Tlie Burmese were, nevertheless, humbled, and 
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compelled to pay four millions of money, to cede the Ten* 
asserim -provinces, and several other places on their frontier, 
and to allow large commercial privileges to the British 
subjects. 

Before the expedition departed from Bengal, another- 
instance of mutiny among the Sepoys occurred. Four re- 
giments refu-sed to proceed to Burmah, on the ground that 
they ought not to be expected to cross the seas, as thev. 
could not cook their food on board ship; thev entertained, 
besides, exaggerated ideas of the physical strength of the 
Burmese, believed them to be sorcerers, and their countn" 
pestiferous. Further, the}' demanded extra'allowance as the 
price of their going on service. The Govemmentprotesfed 
against their reasoning, and denied them the allowance 
Three regiments gave way, — the fourth (the 47th Bengal 
K.I.), influenced by designing men, obstinately adhered to _ 
their expressed determination not to move. Eemonstrance 
was thrown away upon them — warnings unheeded. There 
U'ere no officers among them to whom they had been accus- 
tomed to look up for counsel and protection. A large 
augmentation of the army had recently taken place, and 
the officers had, almost to a man, been promoted in other 
corps. The ancient bond of affection which knit the Sepoy 
to Ihe European, and ensured loyalty and fidelity througlr 
the Ipng contests with Tippoo, with the Malirattas, v ith 
the Pindarees, and the iS'epauIese, irad thus been severed. 
The native soldier stood alone—- isolated— a prey to the 
fanatic and to his own passion for gold. * : 

Driven to the alternative of crushing the mutinous spirit 
by a terrible e.xample, or submitting to see its anthority 
derided, and the spirit of disaffection diffused, the Govern- 
ment left the affair in the hands of General Sir Edward 
Paget, the Cominander-in-Chief. an able man, and a 
humane officer, v/hose reputation dated from the passage of _ 
the Douro. and who had lost an arm in hard serrice under 
■Wellington, Yielding to the dictates of bis jud^ent, 
and putting aside those merciful considerations which, in 
their general results, are often unmerciful. Sir Edward 
Paget surrounded the 47th Bengal Y.E with European 
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troops and g;iins, and wlicn the recusancy of (he Sciioys had 
hrouglit luattors to a crisis, he gave the onminand. and 
they were siiot down witlioul remorse. 'I’iie lesson uns 
awful, but the empire was .saved. 'I'lie summary execution 
was called a “massacre" by many ignorant persons in 
England, who could neither understand nor appreciate the 
situation ; but who shall now say that, but for the timely pun- 
ishment, the whole army would not have risen in revolt ? 

IJcfore the war with Burmnh had been brought to a 
close, a misunderstanding arose with the l?njah of.B!iur(porc, 
a state in tiic Ixorth-West of India, protecicti by a fortress 
of ureat strength and magnitude which had withstood the 
attacks of a British army in the time of General Lord 
Lake (liiOo). It appears that the Bajah died, leaving an 
infant son to succeed him. There was a Kesident or Envoy 
^ at the Cottrt of Bhurtpore, jMnjor-Geneml Sir David 
Ochtorlony, who, in the name of tlie British government, 
had guaranteed the succc.«siou of the child. Scarcely, 
however, had the Rajah died, ere the cousin of the heir- 
apparent, named Doorjnn Saul — having corrupted a great 
many of the Bliurtpore troops, and gained them over to 
his interest — murdered the uncle and guardian of (he boy, 
and seized upon the government. Sir David Ochterlony 
immediately assembled troops to punish and disphace him, 
and published a proclamation calling upon tlie -Jauts, a 
jieople of the Bhurtpore country, to arise and protect the 
interests of tlieir lawful sovereign. TJie Governor-General 
of India and his council would not, however, recognise the 
course adopted by Sir David Ocliterlony. They recalled 
the troops, and rescinded the proclamation. In disgust at 
this mark of disapprobation. Sir D.avid resigned his appoint- 
ment, and retired to a neighbouring station, where he died 
of a broken heart. The Government were soon obliged tc 
- adopt tlie very course they had disapproved. A large force 
was assembled under Lord Combermere, who had recently 
come out as Conimander-in-Chief, in succession to Sir 
Edward Paget, and Bhurtpore was beseigod. Tlie resist- 
ance offered was fierce and determined ; but the science 
and the daring courage of the British troops, very ably led 
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and commanded, M’ere ultimately triumphant, and the fall 
of Bhurtpore, on the 1 Sth of January, 1S26, added one more 
leaf to the chaplet of laurels which encircled the brows of 
tlie gallant Combermere. The event was very fortunate for 
the peace of India, because a large portion of tlie disafiected 
populace of Delhi had looked forward to the fliilure of the 
English, and were prepared to rise in insurrection. Tlie 
reduction of Bhurtpore extinguished the hostile spirit. 

Lord Amherst now resigned his post as Governor- 
General, and returned to England. 

Lord William Bentinck — who had, since Ins removal 
from the Government of Madras after the Vellore mutiny, 
in 1806, been much employed in Spain and Italy, dis- 
playing at once the best qualities of the soldier and the 
diplomatist — was invested w-ith the supreme authority 
in India, on its relinquishment by Lord Amherst. Im- 
pressed with the vital importance of economy in the ad- 
ministration of affairs, in order that the finances of the 
Cojnpan 3 ' might recover from the effects of the long and 
frequent wars, Lord William began his career by retrench- 
ing part of the allowances the officers of the Bengal army 
had been receiving, under the denomination of full battc, 
and he extended the^ pruning shears to other departments 
of the state. And while he was thus rigorous in abating 
'the personal resources of the servants of Government, ho 
sternly exacted from them a full and efficient performance 
of the public duty. The army officers particularly felt 
the severity of his rule, which was by no means rendered 
the more acceptable by his limitation of their power iti the 
abolition of corporal punishment throughout the native 
regiments, and his reduction of the privileges and emolu- 
ments of commandants. But, away from these objection- 
able measures — the result, no "doubt, of a conscientious 
discharge of an obnoxious duty — the government of 
Lord William Bentinck was the most able and beneficial 
that India had ever enjoyed. During seven years ho 
avoided war, by abstaining from intervention m 
affairs of native states. Excepting when the Rajaii of 
Coorg, by a succession of cruelties towards his own peopte, 
and an infraction of treaties, accompanied by an insolent 
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defiance of the British Government, compelled Lord Wil- 
liam to dethrone him, there was not a single occasion on 
which the sword was drawn ; for we account as little else 
than a police operation the putting down some hill people 
in the district of Colehan. It was to the advancement of 
the people in intelligence and civilization, the spread of 
education, and the abolition of the most cruel and dis- 
gracef^il practices which heathenism sanctioned, and the 
Government had endured, that Lord William Bentinck 
bent his mind. Indifferent to the pretexts of the soi-disant 
orthodox party of the Hindoo community, he put an end to 
the horrible rite of Suttee* by declaring all participators 
in the usage, offenders against the criminal law; and he 
persuaded the rajahs of independent states to follow his 
example, for he showed that Suttee was a piece of barbarity, 
neither enjoined by the Hindoo religion, nor prescribed by 
any social necessity. Infanticide, in like manner, found in 
Lord W. Bentinck a most determined enemy, and he gave 
no countenance to idolatrous sacrifices which involved the 
destruction of human life. With the detestable crime of 
Thuggism he waged a war of extermination. The Thugs 
formed a large community, who, under "the supposed sanc- 
tion of a malevolent deity, had followed the practice of 
assassination by strangling their unsuspecting victims in 
moments of good fellowshipand hospitality.f Like Dacoitee, 
Thuggism was the more dangerous and deep-rooted, because 

* The Shastras, or sacred laws of the Hindoos, prescribe that a woman 
shall either bum herself with the dead bod)' of her husband, and thus 
secure beatitude for thirty-five millions of years, or lead a life of chastity 
and retirement. To serve their own purposes, however, the Brahminical 
priesthood insisted that if the widow did not destroy herself and give up 
her property and possessions to the temples, she would be compelled to a 
life of menial service and degradation.' Rather than encounter this, the 
poor creatures suffered themselves to be led to the funeral pyre ; and there, 
c stupified with drugs, were laid on the faggots, while the priests and their 
attendants kept up a discordant noise with drums and trumpets, that the 
shrieks might not readn the ears of the assembled multitude. 

f The Thugs, “Sf^ranglcrs, were accustomed to travel about the coun- 
try in small bands ; and, joining travellers on the road, would seduce them 
into conversation or persuade them to sit down and partake of refresh- 
ment. While thus unsuspiciously engaged, the travellers were strangled 
by some of the Thugs, ivho, coming behind them with a roomaul, or 
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it was alleged to have its ivarranty in religion, and to be 
prescribed to its disciples by inveteracy of caste descent. 
To Colonel Sleeman, a vigilant officer, well acquainted 
■with the natives in all their social relations, and perfectly 
familiar with their languages, Lord William assigned the 
task of extirpating the crime, and this most difficult task 
was admirably performed. 

While, liowever, the Governor-General displayed so 
nncompromising a hostility to all that was repugnant to 
divine laws and the best human instincts, he manifested 
the sincerest interest in the ivell-being of the natives, and 
laboured hard to exalt them in their own estimation. 
Native agency, thitherto disregarded, excepting in the 
lowest scale of occupation', now became a principle of 
government. Judicial .and magisterial offices were en- ■ 
trusted to respectable Hindoos and Mahommedans, and they > 
were likewise occasionally charged with the collection oi 
the revenue. An acquaintance vdth the English language 
was encouraged. Education, indeed, received a great 
impulse under the government of Lord William Bentinck, 
who crowned his noble and philanthropic efforts in this 
respect by establishing a medical college. He had many 
powerful prejudices to cope ■with in connection with the 
introduction of the practice of surgery, and the use of par- 
ticular items of the pharmacopccia, but they all gave way 
before the influence and intelligence of tlie medical officers 
whom he employed to carry out his benevolent purposes. 

If to these instances of a disposition to govern liberally, 
we add that Lord W. Bentinck abolished the transit dudes, 
M'hich had always pressed so severely upon the infernal 
traffic of the country ; that he endeavoured to establish a 
steam communication with England^ via the Red Sea ; and 
that he allowed the Indian press the fullest imaginable 
latitude, although his own acts, in relation to the sendee, , 
were most ably and severely criticised; — we have said/ 
enough to stamp his government as the most wise and 

twisted handkerchief, would suddenly throw it round the of ^ 

travellers, and in a moment deprive them, of life. The Thugs then ro 
the murdered men, and interred their bodies. 
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beneficial of any that India had known since the English 
set foot in the country. 

There was a short interval between the departui’e of 
Lord William Bentinck, and the coming of his successor, 
Lord Auckland, whicii was filled up by the government of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, a civil servant of the Company, who 
had, from an early period, distinguished liimself as a sound 
politician, and a most benevolent man. The times tvere 
favourable for the development of liberal views, for during 
the regime of Lord W. Bentinck, the East India Company’s 
charter had undergone another periodical investigation, 
and was onlj’- renewed under their assent to a more open 
system of government. The monopoly of the trade to 
China had been taken out of their hands; the free resort of 
Europeans to India, with power to hold and cultivate lands, 
was now sanctioned ; the eligibility of the natives for 
employment in the governmental service, was declared ; a 
lieutenant-governor was appointed to rule over the Worth- 
West provinces ; and the ecclesiastical establishment had 
received a great accession of strength. More might have 
been done to secure the blessings of tranquillity to India, 
and consolidate the British power ; for the evidence of the 
most experienced officers pointed to many dangerous features 
in tlie machinery of local government, especially dwelling 
upon the composition of the native army. The presence 
of many Itigh caste Brahmins in the Sepoy regiments — the 
paucity of European officers present with each corps — the 
absence of a sufficiency of European regiments — the ex- 
istence of native artillery — were emphatically denounced 
as calculated to peril, at some future period, the safety of 
the empire. But the prophets were slighted, and the 
improvements in the system of government weVe limited 
to the instances we have named. Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
interregnum was, therefore, simply distinguished by the ab- 
rogation of the press regulations. He gave to the freedom 
hitherto tacitly permitted, the sanction of law. 

By nature and education a man of peace, Lord Auckland, 
who succeeded Lord William Bentinck, found the soil pre- 
pared after a manner peculiarly acceptable to his tastes. 
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He had little else to do than follow’^ up the g’ood beg’iiJuiHg' 
of his predecessor, and let it be said, that he laboured 
honestly and zealously to perform his part. Science found 
in Lord Auckland a zealous patron, and education ex- 
perienced at his hands the most liberal attention. 

Lord Auckland was not j^crmitted to enjoy a tranquil 
reign for many months. The little state of Gumsoor 
necessited a campaign, and the death of the King of Oude, 
leaving a questionable posterity, rendered interference > 
requisite to settle the succession ; which was not arranged 
without a serious emeute, caused by the attempt of the 
Queen Dowager of Oude to force one of the supposed sons 
of the late King upon the mustind. 

Nothing else occurred, during the Auckland regime, to 
disturb the internal tranquillity of 'India ; but the foreign 
policy of the Home Ministr}”^ of Great Britain put the 
resources of the government to a severe test in preparing 
an expedition to Affghanisfan. The reports of travellers, 
who had visited Cabul, some two or three years previously, 
had awakened a suspicion that Russia was intriguing to 
open a waj to India bj’' establishing Persian influence in 
Affghanistan. This belief received a sort of confirmation 
in the attempt of the Persians to take the town of Herat, 
which lies on the high road between Persia and Cabnl, 
and is called the “ Key to India.” To check the Persians 
in this endeavour became an object of the Britisii govern- 
ment, and, as that could not be very easily accomplished 
from the West, the government of India was authorised 
to send an army from the East. 

It happened that there wasresiding in the British Indian 
territory a fugitive Aflghan monarch, named Shah Soojah, 
who had lost his throne, in the midst of. revolutions and 
intrigues, and had become a pensioner of the English. As 
the Affghan sovereign de facto. Dost Mahomed Ivhan, was 
supposed, or alleged to be, an instrument in the hands of 
the Russians, the British Government concei^’cd the notable 
idea of replacing Shah .Soojah upon the throne, by force of 
arms. Twenty-five tliousand troops were assembled on 
the banks of tlie Sutlej, in Novembe;', 183S. In tlie mean- 
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■while, the Persians rai.sed tlie siege of Herat, and rcfirecl. 
By July, 1839, the frontier of AHghaiiislan had been 
passed, and the fortress of Ghuznee fell to an assault of 
British troops. Canciahar and Cabal were speedily occu- 
pied, after a slight and ineffectual resistance, and Host 
Mahomed Klian fled to the niountains, whence lie subse- 
quently emerged, to surrender himself a prisoner — in which 
capacity he was sent to Calcutta. For three years the 
British troops remained in Aflglianistan, emleavouring to 
reconcile the inliabitants to the new order of things; TJie 
political officers w'ere active, and the troops put down 
ever}’^ little isolated movement on the part of the tribes who 
maintained an independence. So confident, indeed, hatl 
Lord Aucldaiid been made that the Affghans had become 
wedded to tiie rule of Shah Soojah, that he gradually with- 
■ drew the British force, until it had been reduced to one 
t European regiment, one or two Sepoy corps, a detachment 
of artillery, and a weak regpment of native cavalry. But 
though the surface of things was smooth, a dangerous 
volcano smoulderefi below. Tiie Affghans, and the mountain' 
tribes in their vicinity, watched their opportunity To 
keep the communication with India open through Scinde 
and the Puujaub, the Khyberries and others Jiad at fir.st 
been subsidised. Believing in the perfect tranquillity of 
the country, the Government, in an evil liour, discontinued 
the subsidy^ The tvinter of 1841 approached ; the snows 
covered the mountains and the plains ; the British force 
was weak, and indifferently commanded. Suddenly the 
Affghans arose, and blockaded Cabul, Candahar, and 
Ghuznee, and all the lesser fortresses. Massacres in, or 
miraculotts escapes from, the smaller places became the 
order of the day. The Government was alarmed, rein- 
forcements were impossible, in the then state of the country. 
All that could be done was, to hold the places until the 
opening of the season. Meanw’hile, the envoy-at Cabul, 
Sir W. McNaghten, sought an interview with the Prince 
Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Mahomed, the displaced 
monarch. At that interview, the envoy and some of his 
officers were treacherously assassinated. Consternation 
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seized upon the authorities at Cabul, The Afghans pressed 
therti closer. Provisions fell short. Councils were 
divided. The general in command was feeble-minded and 
in ill-health. A capitulation was entered into: the gar- 
risons ivere directed to march back to India, in the midst 
of the snows, and safe conduct was assured them. .As 
they entered, the passes, encumbered with followers, the 
treachery of the enemj’- became apparent. The mountain 
tops were crowded witli musketeers, the dehles were blocked 
up with stones and trees : escape was impossible. Day 
by day the hapless force moved on, its numbers every hour 
diminishing, from cold and the fire of the enemy ; and on 
the fourth or fifth day a vigorous attack was made upon 
them, and, with the exception of one hundred and twenty, 
who became prisoners, thirteen thousand soldiers and camp 
followers were massacred in the Khoord Cabul passes. 

This dire calamity created a profound sensation, not 
only in India, but throughout Durope., The policy which 
dictated the despatch of a force to Aifglianistan, in the first 
instance, was vehemently condemned; and the folly of 
believing in the peaceable disposition of the Afighans 
bitterly ridiculed. But tlie maintenance of the prestige of 
the British rule in India was indispensable to the safety of 
the empire, and the rescue of the prisoners in the hands of 
the traitorous Akbar Khan was due at once to humanity , 
and to the honour of our arms. Lord Auckland, however, 
at first merely directed the immediate formation of an 
army, under the command of General Pollock, of the 
artillery — a sagacious and experienced officer — for the pur- 
pose of relieving the detachments still in Aifghanistan, 
and to abandon the country. Candahar had not fidlen. It 
was held by Major-General JSott, even after Gimznee and 
Cabul liad capitulated. Jellalabad, a fortified town, mid- 
way between Peshawar and Cabul, was likewise in jhe , 
occupation of a British Brigade, commanded by Major- j 
General Sale. It was arranged that Nott should retreat by 
the Bolan Pass, and Pollock move forward to relieve bale. 

Before the plan could be carried out. Lord Auckland re- 
tired from the government of India, and was replaced } 
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Lord Ellonborongli. Tiie lit^t iinpuLc of Lord ICllcn- 
borouirli 'vas tliu wiilidniwai of tlii> armit'< td' (Iciicrnls 
Lollock and Nott witlmiil strikini^ ii blow. One univcr.N'il 
fcclitiir of iiidiirnattnn anwo upon fhc iiiliinutioii of 
di,‘ci>ioii. lordship thought hclU-r «)f it. Soino \v(*i*ks 

later ho crave a discretion to tho pctioraL, to act upon the 
diciatc-s of tlieir own judgment. They dt'cided for an ad- 
vance upon the. Affgiian capital. Frointliat nnnni'nt. Lord 
Ellenborough tlirew all his energies into the cate^e, forward- 
ing troops and supplies, and esiablishing a enyp^- d- n'.'-riv 
on the Sutlej. Pollock experienced oppoMtion in the 
passes, but it wa.s overthrown by the gallantry of the 
9tii and 31st Regiments. Nott, with tlie -lOih and -list 
^’egiments. and 5,000 Sepoys, cleared the way by (hdeating 
e^ Afighans in front of Candahar. Tin; jnnetion was 
iected at Cabul. The great bazaar of the (;ity tind all 
e fortifications were dtwlroyed; the prisoner.-^, among 
horn were Lady Sale and Lady JIcNagliten, were rescued, 
lie, at Jellalabad, cfiectetl his own release by a gallant 
irtie, and the combined force.s returned to Jnilia, tlirough 
le Punjaub. They were received with gre.at pomji n.s 
ley crossed the Sutlej, and the triumph of 1812 eflaced 
le mortification of the reverses of 18-11. 

Immediately before the commencement of operations in 
.ffghanistan, a body of British troojis had been sent to 
ccupv Kurrachce, a port in Scinde, near the mouth of the 
\’er Indus, and a treaty was entered into with the Ameers 
f Scinde, which bound them to afford assistance in the 
rosecution of our views. The treaty, however, wa.s not 
bserved, the money agreed to be paid by the Ameers was 
ot forthcoming, and Sir C. Napier, then commanding in 
Icinde, who tvas employed to investigate their conduct, 
aund sufficient evidence of their traitorous intrigues ivitli 
i’ersia and Russia during the expedition. Sir C. Napier 
nd Major Outram, the Resident at Hyderabad, used every 
ndeavour to induce the Ameers to make amends for the 
last, and to enter upon a neiv treaty, which should assign 
lertain strips of territory, on the banks of the Indus, as - 
ndemnification to the British Government. This treat” 
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they resisted. "With an oyerwhelmiiig- force, the Beloochees, 
the tvarlike tribes of Scinde, attacked the Hesideacy, and 
compelled jVIajor Outram to dy, But they were afterwards 
met in force by Sir C. Napier, at Meeanee, on the bank^' of 
the river Fiillalee. A terrific battle ensued. The Be- 
loochees numbered 22,000; the British troops, of all arms, 
did not approach one-ninth part of that strength. Sir G. 
Napier, nevertheless, assailed the enemy, who had j^osted 
themselves in the diy bed of the river Fullalee, and, after 
a fierce struggle, the Beloochees were utterly routed, and 
Scinde became a British province, of which Sir C. Napier 
was appointed governor. 

The Conquest of Scinde became the subject of much 
angry discussion and correspondence — of violent personal 
altercations and public denunciations. Sir C. Napier,' 
supported by Lord Ellenborough, was at issue with Major > ’ 
Outram. The Court of Directors refused to recognise Sir 
Charles’s claim to an eighth of the prize property cap- 
tured at Hyderabad, and Lord Ellenborougii himself fell 
into great disgrace with the Court. Several books have 
been published upon the suj^ject of the conquest ’of Scinde, 
vindicating Sir Charles Napier and the Governor-General ; 
but, M’here violence and vehemence are the characteristics 
■ of discussion, it is exceedingly difficult to reach the 
truth ; and hence, to this hour, the justification of the con- 
quest of Scinde is a moot point. Let it suffice, that tiie 
annexation of Scinde is a recognised blessing to the people, 
under the’ good government of England. 

• The sword had scarcely been sheathed, after the con- 
quest of the country of the Ameers, when a new cause of 
political interference arose. The Maharajah, Junkajee 
Scindia, of Gwalior, died. His widow was a child of 
twelve years of age ;* she adopted a boy of eightyears of 
age (of course under ministerial guidance) as the successor 
to the musnud. One Mama Sahib was appointed Regent ,• 
during the boy’s minority. Soon afterwards the Queen, or 
Maharanee, and the Regent quarrelled': her majesty favour- 

* Marri.i"es are almost alw.-iys contracted for the Hindoos hy ihar 
parents during the dilldhood of the parties. This is done to secure lawiiy 
alliances and property. 
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ine t)ic prc'.tensioiis of anotlier nunistor. Tliis throw flic 
state into commotion, aiul, as all sncli internal mismider- 
sfafuiim^s operate disnlvanlagoonsly npoii the frontier, 
Lord Ellcnhorongh fonnd. in the distiirbanees, a pretext 
for interference. An army was mareluHl into the Gwalior 
districts, “to obtain guarantees for the future security of 
the subjects of Great Britain, on the common frontiers of 
the two states, to protect the person of llie 3\Iahai-ajah 
of Gwalior, and quell disturbances.” The Gwalior state 
liad mi army of its own, disciplined by Portuguese ofliccrs, 
and it possessed a very rcsjrcctable park of artillcrj’. Lord 
Ellenborough went up himself from Calcutta with the 
troops, whicli were commanded by Sir Hugh Gough. A 
peaceful assent to the terms projiosed to tlie Maharanee 
was expecttal; but, to the surprise of the Governor- 
Generai, the Gwalior army was found drawn up in hostile 
array, to oppose the interference of the British. Two 
desperate battles were the result — one at Mahamjporc, and 
another at Puniiiah, each within a few miles from the 
capital. The conflict at jMaharajpore was one of the most 
sanguinary recorded in the annals of modern warfare. The 
Gwalior battalions exhibitetl surprising prowess. At 
Punniah, too, the gallant bearing of the Mahratta troops 
testified that the old fire was not extinct. But tlie indo- 
mitable courage and discipline of the English army pre- 
vailed. The 39tli and 40th, at Maliarajpore, charged the 
long lines of guns brought into the field by tlie soldiers of 
Gwalior, and the 3rd Buffs and SOtli decided the fortunes 
of the day at Punniah. These successes brought the 
Gwalior Durbar (or court) upon its knees. Order was re- 
stored, the Mahratta army disbanded, and a British con- 
tingent substituted. 

With this event the brief and feverish rule of Lord 
. Ellenborough terminated. He returned to England in 
1844, to be raised to an earldom, as a sort of salve to his 
wounded pride, for he was peremptorily recalled from the 
government, by the Court of Directors, in opposition to 
the wishes of the Ministry. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was sent to India, pledged to a 
pacific policy. It was not merely that the home author!- 
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ties prescribed a peaceful course ; the feelings of Sir Henry 
— an old and experienced warrior, who had shared in the 
red fights of Corunna and Albuera — were altogetlier op- 
posed to war, which he knew to be the grand obstruction 
of civilization. 

We shall see how far he was enabled to preserve tran- 
quillity, and give an impulse to the arts of peace and the 
progress of Hindoo enlightenment. 


CHAPTER XVir. 


The Punjaub — Eunjeet Sing — His Death — Anarchy — In- 
vasion of British India by the iSilchs — Eepulsed by Sir H. 
Gough and Sir H. Hardinge, the Governor-General — Cession of 
part of the Sildi Territory ~ The Sikhs subsequently revolt 
— Murder of two British Political Officers — Siege of Mooltan 
— Battle of Goojerat — Lord Dalhouoie, the new Governor- 
General, annexes the Punjaub — War with Burmah — Sepoy 
Mutinies — Lord Canning succeeds the Marquis of Dalhousio 
.Eevolt of the Bengal Army — Di'eadful Massacre of Euro- 
peans — Troops sent for in every direction — The Mutineers 
. possess themselves of all the principal places — Delhi and 
Lucknow occuiried by them and besieged. 


North-west of British India, is an e.xtensive level plain, 
tiirough which flow five rivers, having a north-easterly 
source, and a south-westerly course towards the Indian 
Ocean. These rivers give to the territory the title of the 
Puniaub—from punj, “five,” and aub, “waters.” Their 
names are the Indus, the Jelum, the Chenab, the Kavee, 
and the Sutlej. This territory contains a population of 
from 3, 500, 000 to 5,000,000 souls, of various races, who 
are generally comprehended under tlie deiiominarion oi the 
SiklS, though in reality not more tJian o00,000 Sikhs . 
to be found in the whole country. hen Alexander f 
Great invaded India, 328 years b. c., lie crossed the 
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Punjaub, and found it occupied by Hindoos of the Buddliist 
'religion.. This people continued to hold the country, un- 
ijlterruptedly, until the tide of Mahoinmedan conquest, in 
- "the tenth century of the Christian era, supplanted them by 
Mussulman domination. The Mahommedan rule lasted 
until near the middle of the 16th century, when a man of 
obscure origin, a Hindoo, named Nanuk, began to teach 
the doctrine of the unity of God, and to acquire respect 
and renown by practising the austerities of a holy man, and 
leading a life of abstinence and virtue. In a very short 
time, one hundred thousand men, of all sects, had become 
converts to his theory ; taking the denomination of Sikh, 
from the Sanscrit word Sichsha, or disciple. Towards tlie 
close of the 17th century the accepted leaders of the Sikhs 
had formed them into a religious and military common- 
wealth, which became exceedingly formidable to the Ma- 
^ horamedan rulers. Gooroo Govind, the spiritual ruler of 
the Sikhs, in 1690, gave them the title of Singhs, or lions, 
which elevated them greatly in their self-respect. By the 
end of the 18th century, after manifold conflicts with the 
Mogul sovereigns, the Sikhs had managed to obtain pos- 
session of several portions of the Punjaub, and, subsequently, 
one of their Sirdars or Chiefs, Runjeet Singh by name, 
contrived, either by grant from the Mahommedans, or 
conquest from the contemporary Sirdars, to acquire the 
sovereignty of the entire country between the Indus and 
the Sutlej. This was early in the present century. 

Runjeet Singh, as sagacious as he was brave and adven- 
turous, formed, at an early period of his career, a just 
estimate of the power of the British; and, although, for 
purposes of defence against northern and western-frontier 
foes, lie had caused a large portion of his army to be drilled, 
and disciplined by French officers, he always cultivated a 
good understanding with the English ; for he had seen that 
the inevitable result of a conflict with that power \vas the 
destruction of the independence of the Native State that 
should provoke its anger. Thus, he received and exciianged 
the visits of the successive Governors-General, yielded to 
the suggestion of one (Lord "W. Bentinck), that the navi- 
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Ration of the Indus should be free, and conceded fo the , 
other (Lord Auckland) facilities for the passage of troops^ 
^to Affghanistan, and an open communication betwes^ , 
Cabal and India during the occupation of the former countn^'' 

. by the British. ■ 

After the death of Runjeet Singh, whose genius main- 
tained the peace and independence of the Punjaub,’ the 
affairs of the country fell into confusion. Successive 
Maharajahs, or chiefs, either died from extraordinary acci- 
dents, or were assassinated by rivals at their own courts. 
To such a pitch of anarchy had affairs attained, that, when 
during the minority of Dhuleep Sing (1844) a queen held 
the regency, the army, in the last stage of insubordination, 
insisted on being led across the Sutlej, that it might plunder 
the British provinces. The Queen, compelled, in order to 
maintain her own position, to give rva}’^ to the wishes of > 
the troops, was at no loss for pretexts for the contemplated 
aggression. The Durbar (or Court) of Lahore, the capital 
of the Punjaub, urged that the British, by assembling 
troops, near the Sutlej, meditated hostilities; that we 
would not make restitution of certain moneys lodged by a 
deceased sovereign in our treasury at Ferozepore ; and that 
we countenanced and protected certain recusant chiefs on 
the south-east side of the Sutlej. Sixty thousand Sikhs, 
regular and irregular, and 200 guns, w'ere, in November 
1845, put in motion towards the British frontier. 

Sir Henry Hardiuge, as we have said in a foregoing 
chapter, had been appointed Governor-General of India. 
Inclined to peace, he used ever)' honourable effort to 
dissuade the Sikhs from their mad attempt. Finding his 
exertions perfectly vain, he ordered all the troops, in the 
Upper Provinces, lo assemble near the frontier; then, 
placing the whole of the operations under the guidance of 
Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, he offered his > 
own services as second in command. Conhdent 
superiority of number.-: and strength of artillery, the Siklis 
crossed the Sutlej. The British force encountered them at 
the villao-e of Moodkee, afterwards at Ferozeshuluir, men 
at Aliwai, and subsequently, assailing their entrenchet 
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position at Sobraon, drove them back into llie Punjaub, 
and pursued tiiem to Lahore. The annals of warfare in 
India present many instances of sanguinary contests, but 
<the worst were exceeded by the battles south of the Sutlej. 
In the first two eng-agements. it was as much as the Engli.sli 
could do to hold their ground. Our loss was great ; offi- 
cers of the highest rank fell in the conflicts. The two latter 
engagements were decided victories. Tlie stubborn de- 
termination of the British troops overcame llie gallant 
resistance of the Siklis, many thousands of whom fell vic- 
tims to the rash attempt of their leaders. 
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and progressive. He avoided direct interference with the 
usages of the people, and recommended a similar course 
to the native princes. He promoted education by esta- 
blishing vernacular schools ; devoted the revenues, as far 
as the war expenses would allow him, to public improve- 
ments, (roads, railways, bridges, &c.) ; continued the good 
work of his predecessors, in putting down infanticide and 
human sacrifices ; and so ably managed the finances of the 
, country that there Was no deficit on his departure from 
India : and that is saying much, considering that, when 
he arrived, the annual expenditure had exceeded the income 
by two millions sterling. 

No sooner had the annexation of the Punjaub given 
Lord Dalhousie time and opportunity to devote himself to 
the civil affairs of the country, than he threw all his ener- 
gies and talents — which v’ere very considerable — into the 
interesting task. The command of the army had now 
devolved on General Sir Charles Napier, so that the work 
of reform w'as simultaneously prosecuted in every branch 
of the service. Lord Dalhousie gave to the Punjaub a 
strong and wise government ; he personally visited tlie 
northernmost stations to ari’ange for the pacification of the 
frontier; thence he proceeded to the "West of India, and 
afterwards returned to Calcutta. He was not content to 
see with the eyes of other men : young, ardent, original, 
he investigated every part of the administration in propria 
persona. He found the civil service endangered in its in- 
tegrity and independence by the pecuniary embarrassments 
of many of its leading members. He dismissed from em- 
ployment all -who were in a state of thraldom from their 
monetary difficulties. At the same time Sir Charles Na- 
pier dealt severely with the indebtedness of the officer.' of 
the army, and published orders strongly condemnatory of 
financial extravagance. Pleased with the success _'''hic * 
had attended the incorporation of tlie Punjaub with the 
British territories, Lord Dalhousie, acting upon *'1 
diametrically opposed to that of Lord Hardinge and Loi 
W. Bentinck, annexed the state of Sattarah when tlie 
Bajah died without heirs ; seized the state ofNagpore; am" 
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finally addal tlio fair and ill-s^vcnu'd pr<tvinc(' of Oiidc to 
the Britisli dominions, llis object \v.i«; to ^ive oonsi'tency 
to the empire, anil to anniliilate systems of rule uhieh were 
incompatible, in liis view, with the advancement of the 
natives in enlightenment. Concurrently witli ihts(; mea- 
.snres, laws were passed which enabled Ilimloos to inherit 
properly, even if they should change their religion ; Chris- 
tian education was encouratrctl, and the connection of the 
Government with the idolatry of the people was sevfTed. 
These, with the resumption of lands to which no satisfivclory 
titles coulti be established, laid the foundation of much un- 
Kisiness among the higher classes of natives, who began to 
discover — as they supposed — a settled design upon the part 
of the Government to interfere with their faith, and reduce 
them to one common level. Still they made no signi. 
Meanwhile, the state of the Bengtil native army began to 
ctiuse imieli appreiiension that the |)re<lictions of the old 
officers, who had given evidence before the House of Com- 
mons in 1832, were about to be verified. A mutinous spirit 
had manifested itself after the conquest of Seinde : (he 
annexation of the Punjatib led to a similar developmcni of 
discontent : the sepoys claimed extra pay on crossing the 
frontier. Sir C. Ivajtior saw the danger which menaced 
the empire if the regiments were allowed their way. He 
applied the strong hand — punished mutiny, and saved the 
country. He disbanded a regiment, removed incompetent 
officers, and invoked the aid of the Government. But 
Lord Dalhousie, jealous of his prerogative, failed to sup- 
port Sir Charles, who resigned Ids command in anger and 
disgust. A war broke out with the Burmese in 1852. 
An army was sent to Rangoon and thence to Prome and 
Pegu, which were rapidly conquered. Previous to its 
departure the 38th Bengal Native Infantry mutinied for 
, extra pay, and Lord Dalhousie most unwisely succumbed 
to the demand. 

Leaving India, with a constitution impaired by ill-heaitli 
and great personal anxiety and exertion, the Marquis of 
Dalhousie bequeathed to Viscount Canning, who now be- 
came Governor-General, a dissatisfied people, and a dis- 
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appointed army. Exiled sovereigns and princes were re- 
siding in different parts of India ; several of them bad sent 
agents and representatives to England, to plead their 
cause at the foot of the throne. . Oude, ' Sattarah, Surat, 
Nagpore, Scinde, and certain minor states had their 
turbanned agents in London, who passed their days in 
besieging the India House, the Board of Control, and the 
doors ot members of the legislature ; and their nights 
in visiting the houses of the nobility or places of public 
entertainment. The English public indifferent to, because 
ignorant of, the affairs of India, saw in this gathering of 
the Princes of India among whom was a hond-Jide ex-Queen, 
preserving the mysterious seclusion peculiar to an Asiatic 
zenana, an indication of the disappearance of prejudice, 
and a desire to cultivate kindly feelings with England. 
Closer observers, familiar v'ith India, discovered in the 
unusual assemblage, the last efforts of despairing dynasties. 
An Indian Reform Association, numbering among its 
members several M.P.s and retired civil officers of the 
government, arose out of the accumulation of grievances, 
and it was every day becoming more evident that the ele- 
ments of internal disorder were at work in India. No one 
was blind to the fact but the Government. Obstinately 
indifferent to the VTongs of the past, every man in power — 
from the President of the Board of Control down to the 
civil and military officers of the Government — believed the 
English in India reposed on a bed of roses. Such a tiling 
as a general revolt, uniting all classes, was believed to be 
an impossibility, looking at the antipathy of the Hindoo to 
a Mussulman rule, and vt'ce versa. Besides, there was no 
apparent bond of concord in prospect. The Governnient 
had nothing to do but pursue its reforms peacefully, and all 
India would ultimately settle down into an Arcadia. Such 
was the infatuation of the time. , > 

Suddenly, without a word of such warning as supine and 
confiding governments require, the empire was struck to 
its very centre by the most violent and serious convulsion 
to which any country, similarly circumstanced, had ever 
been e.xposed ! 
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The efficiency of a newly-invented rifled-musket having 
been demonstrated in a recent war with Russia, the East 
India Directors despatched a supply of the weapon to 
India, for general introduction into the army. To force 
the bullet into the barrel with the greater facility, the- 
cartridges are lubricated with a composition of oil, bees’- 
wax, and fat. To the English soldier this is a matter of no 
concern ; for, being of a carnivorous habit, it is immaterial 
to him what description of animal matter is placed be- 
tween his lips.* It is otherwise with the native of India. 
The Hindoo of the higher caste respects the cow; the 
Moslem abhors the pig. The fat on the cartridge raised 
suspicions. Were the Feringees about to adopt a furtive 
method of destroying caste? Was this a first step towards 
that evangelisation of the natives which had hitherto pro- 
'x ceeded through the more open process of legal enactments ? 
The subject was much discussed in the cantonments of the 
sepoys. It ivas believed, and all but substantiated, that 
the minister of the ex-king of Oude saw in this growing dis- 
content and cankering doubt the opportunity of rebellion. 
Communications were opened with other native chieftains, 
and flour cakes, called chuppatees, were rapidly sent about 
the country, as signals for a general rising. Still the Go- 
vernment slumbered in security. The chuppatees were, in 
its opinion, harmless symbols connected with some super- 
stition. Strange to say, there was not in- all the districts 
under the Bengal Presidency, nor in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, one man who was sufficiently interested for the ex- 
isting rulers to raise an alarm of meditated insurrection ! 
A prophecy had been pretty generally circulatfed in India, 
a few years previously, that, in the year 1857, just one 
hundred years from the date of Clive’s victory at Plassey, 
the Mahommedan supremacy rvould be restored ; but this 
■; prophecy had been derided then, and was disregarded now. 
The Government took no precautions whatever. A war 
had broken out with Persia, and the troops had been sent 

* Cartridges contain powder nnd a bullet. To loosen- the powder the 
end of tlie paper is bitten ofFby the soldier when he loads his piece. 
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aw ay to the Persian Gulf. Another war liad commenced 
with China. The attention of the authorities was directed 
anxiously to these points. JTever was the time more 
favourable for revolt. Instigated by designing emissnnes, 
indifferent to the service, believing’ that their deen (faith} 
was in danger of subversion, trusting to the promises of 
better ser\ice under a Mogul sovereign, aud lured by 
the hope of rich plunder, some Bengal regiments refused 
the ‘‘ greased cartridges,” and openly mutinied. Two 
regiments were disbanded in Bengal and a number of 
cavalry mutineers were imprisoned in Upper India. Im- 
patient of control, the comrades of the latter, on the 
11th of May, 1857, broke open the prison doors, and not 
only set free the incarcerated troopers, but let loose upon 
the station (Meerut, forty miles from Delhi) several hun- 
dreds of convicts of the worst classes. Instantaneously .. 
the work of devastation began. The pubh’c buildings, the 
private dwellings of Europeans were fired. The officers, 
in alarm, rushed to tne parade-ground; they were shot 
down by the mutineers. The European troops, two regi- 
ments, were called out ; the native r^ments rose to a 
man. After much damage had been done, and several 
lives sacrificed, the mutineers hastened to Delhi. Their 
movement was in anticipation of the planned revolt, but 
they were welcomed by the native soldiers, who were in , 
the secret. The whole body, aided by the vagabonds of 
the city, turned upon the English. A massacre ensued, 
equal in rapidity and intensity to the slaughter of the Hu- 
guenots, and rivalling in horror the Sicilian Vespers. The 
King of Delhi was proclaimed the Euler of all India, and , 
preparations were made for organising an army in his 
service out of the mutinous materials. The news of the 
movement at Delhi spread with the rapidity of wildfir^ 
and the existence of an organised plan of rebellion, with 
its attendant atrocities, then became painfully apparent. 

At Agra, at Allahabad, at Eucknow, at Cawnpore, Ba- 
reilly, Keemuch, Mhow, Saugor, Jhansi, Hissar — insert, 
throughout the whole of the prorinces in the Horth-TVest, 
the sepoys abandoned their allegiance, fumed upon fhar 
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officers; pitilessly murdering, often with previous torture 
and insult, not only their leaders, from ' whom they had 
never experienced aught but kindness, but their wives, 
sisters, and infant children ! All law and order w as at an - 
end ; authority was defied ; protection w'as only to be 
found in individual courage and intelligence, or in flight. 
One Nana Sahib, a descendant of the Peishwa of Poonah, 
who had, a short time previously, suffered a reduction in • 
his pension, became the most active leader in the revolt ; 
perpetrating the most abominable cruelties, and practising 
the vilest treachery. Believing in his proffered friendship 
and assurance of protection, numbers of persons were 
either tempted to leave Cawnpore, to be ruthlessly assassi- 
nated in their boats, or were kept for a time within the 
place, and then offered up as sacrifices to the intense 
hatred of the arch villain. Happily, the electric telegraph 
had become one of the facts of civilised life in India ; • and ; 
the Punjaub, tranquil and happy, was governed by a man j 
of marvellous energy, sagacity, and influence. Sir John 
Lawrence had early news of the revolt, and he took the 
most decided measures for preventing its spread to the : 
Punjaub. He disarmed regiments on which he could not 
rely. He organised levies of Sikhs, on whom depend- ! 
ence might be placed. He formed a moveable column, 
and advanced every disposable soldier in the direction of 
Delhi. He kept up active communication with the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, urging the despatch of troops (o 
the interior. Lord Canning, at Calcutta, was at first slow 
to believe that a revolt could, by any possibility, become 
universal, and limited himself to communications with 
General Anson, the Commander-in- Chief, then at Simla, , 
in the Himalaya, and assuring replies to the trading asso- 
ciations at the metropolis. ; But news came thick and fast. ^ 
of the rapid spread of disaffection ; every post brought its 
detail of new murders, new burnings, plunder and violence ; 
and suspicion began to fall on the ex-King of Oude as the 
author of this terrible movement. Troops were applied for 
to the Governors of Ceylon, Mauritius, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Keinforcements were implored from England. 
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The King of Oude Avas arrested, and placed in durance — 
the papers seized in his house justifying this precautionarv 
measure. Volunteer corps were formed in Calcutta; the 
ships in the river Hooghly were armed, and many persons 
took refuge on board, for no one could tell whether there 
would not be a rising of the population. The native regi- 
ments at JBarrackpore were disarmed. The same steps were 
taken at other places; but, w'here these precautions Avere dis- 
regarded, the corps invariably rose. In a short time the 
Bengal native army had ceased to exist, excepting as a hand- 
ful of unemployed sepoys, or amass of mutineers, hastening 
to concentrate at Delhi. Gradually — very gradually — for 
the season Avas unfavourable to. rapid movements, — a small 
force of good men and true (the 60th Eifles, the 75th, and a 
part of the 6th Carabineers, Avith some artillery and Pun- 
jaub levies) took up a position before Delhi. Hostilities 
began. It Avas evident that the mutineers forming the garri- 
son Avere determined to hold out until driven from the ancient 
capital of tlie Moguls by a regular siege. Day by day they 
received immense reinforcements of armed men, provisions, 
ammunition, and treasure. They made sorties on the 
British position, and Avere repulsed Avith loss ; they ventured 
. upon, flank attacks, in great force, and Avere driven back, 
but not Avithout many casualties on the side of the invest- 
ing army. Climate, too,. Avas doing its Avork among the 
Europeans : General Anson fell a victim to cholera ; Sir H. 
Barnard, his successor, succumbed to an attack of dysen- 
tery; General Eeid abandoned the command from ill- 
health; Colonel Wilson, of the Artillery, Avas the only 
man left to conduct operations. 

Fortunately for the safety of the empire, the A\'ar Avith 
Persia had come to a close ; the troops sent from Bombay- 
had begun to return. The 64tli and 78th Highlanders, Iaa o 
admirable regiments, reached the presidency under Bri- 
gadier Havelock, an officer who had seen much service m 
1 ndia, Afighanistan, Burmah, and the Punjaub. He might, 
like the Eoyal Marines, have adopted ‘wJijt/c ’ ns lii-s motto. 
Hot a moment Avas lost in sending him to Upper India; 
for Allahabad, Agra, CaAi-npoie, and Lucknow Aiere be- 
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leaguered, and snndrj' valuable lives bad been sacrificed in 
sorties and sieges. He was preceded by tlie liladras Fusi- 
liers, under Colonel Neil, another intrepid soldier of llie 
energetic stamp. Neil and liis Fusiliers relieved Allalia- 
bad, saving Benares on their way. General IJavcloek’s 
march was conducted with unexampled rapidity and per- 
severance. The trials of the .soldiers were gr(«t, for tlie 
heat was overpowering. As they approaclied tlie scenes 
of the rebellion, they were met by the mutineers in im- 
mense strength. Notliing daunted, Havelock’s brigade 
gave battle nine times to tlie desperate enemy ! The sepoys 
showed that they had learnt the art of war in a good school. 
Though devoid of experienced leaders, they, nevertheless, 
manoeuvred with skill, and fought wiili a daring worthy of 
their predecessors in the days of Clive, Coote, and Lakei 
But they recoiled before the repeated attacks of.the invin- 
' cible brigade. Cawnpore wa.s retaken by Havelock : the 
cantonment had been reduced to a licap of ruins, and the 
only remains of the Christian occupants were pools of 
blood, and a well filled with the dead bodies of women and 
children ! Leaving a detachment behind him, Havelock 
advanced to the relief of Lucknow, and was in time to join 
the beleaguered detachment, cooped up within the walls of 
. the Residency, before the mines laid by the foe for their 
destruction, could be fired. The enemy fiercely resisted the 
advance of the brigade through the streets. Valuable lives 
were sacrificed. Neil died a soldier’s death. 

While these movements were taking place, Brigadier 
Wilson had received an accession of strength from the 
Punjaub, and the siege of Delhi was pushed forward, A 
breach was made — a gate Avas blown open by the desperate 
means of attaching tliereto a powder-bag, in tlie face of a 
galling fire of musketry. The daring Lieutenant Salkeld 
and three non-commissioned officers, fell victims to their 
hardihood. The troops now rushed in, driving the muti- 
neers before them. The occupation of so vast a toAvn as 
Delhi was necessarily gradual, and every step was, for a 
time, obstinately disputed. At length the mutineers gave 
way and fled. The King and his family escaped : they 
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were pursued 'and overtaken, at the Tomb of Hoomayoon 
Two -of the sons, who had taken an active part in the revolt 
^yere shot upon the spot ; two others were taken, tried, anc 
similarly disposed of ; the life of the King' was spared 
that he migiit be subjected to the ordeal of a trial. The 
town was ^id in ruins. The loss of the British — including 
the gallant Brigadier Nicholson, a most distinguished 
officer, who had hastened to Delhi, with troops for the Pun- 
jaub — was very heavy. But the neck of the rebellion had 
been broken, and order was restored in, at least, one great 
province in IFpjrer India. 

The fugitive mutineers now hastened to Lucknow, to 
encompass General Havelock and his position became 
very critical. Luckily, convoys of provisions were thrown 
in, to enable him to maintain his hold upon the town until 
succour could arrive. Time, which had enabled the revolt 
to attain maturity, had been also favourable to the opera-' 
thus of the British Government Troops now began to 
arrive from England, the Cape, and the Mauritius ; troops 
intended for China were diverted from their route, and, 
with the assistance of Eoyal Marines and a naval brigade, 
had come to the rescue. Sir Colin Campbell, who had 
been a good soldier all his life, arrived at Calcutta to take 
the command of the army ; and when he had a sufficient 
force in hand, for the two-fold purpose of protecting the 
lower provinces, and crushing the mutiny in the upper 
country, he hastened to Cawnpore. The best soldiers Eng- : 
land could afford had been sent to India— the soldiers who : 
bore the Crimean medal on their breasts, or who had 


shared in the sanguinary campaigns on the Sutlej, 

Sir Colin Campbell hastened to Cawnpore with a consi- 
derable force. He purposed at once moving on to Lucknow, 
By the 11th of November, 1857, he had reached Alumbagh, 
an outskirt, distant three miles from the Eesidency, where , 
the troops, under Generals Havelock and Outram, were, 
still holding their ground, though hampered by the pre- 
sence of many women and children. Sir Cohn found a 
column, under Brigadier Hope Grant, awaiiing hini Jt 
Alumbagh. The joint forces amounted to about 10,UUU 
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men. Sir Colin iinnieciiatcly commenced operations against 
the mutineers. The resistance offered appears to have been 
verj' fierce. Six day.? of continual fighting resulted in the 
relief of tlic garrison of Lucknow, the disjiei'sion of tlie 
rebels, and tlie safe conduct of all the wounded, tlie con- 
valescent, the women, and the children to Cawnporc. 

But the snake w;is only “scotched, not killed." Strong 
in numbers, aware of the conscqucticcs of surrender, cap- 
ture, or discomfiture, the mutineers now betook themselves 
to the interior of the province of Oude, or scattered them- 
selves in strong compact bodies throughout Eastern and 
Central India. They had an immense park of artillery and 
great quantities of ammunition at command. Their Icader.s, 
Nana Sahib, Tantia Topee, and the Nawaub of Furruck- 
abad, with men of lesser note, inspired them with con- 
fidence. To pursue this vast force, which moved with a 
celerity impossible to Europeans, was out of the question. 
The season of operations was, besides, unfavourable. Sir 
Colin Campbell, therefore, deferred further movements 
until he should have received immense reinforcements, and 
had marched them from all points upon the enemy, so as to 
encircle him within a comparatively narrow compass. In 
a few weeks this plan of proceeding was carried out, and had 
its reward in the rapid destruction of the. rebels. A pro- 
clamation from the Governor-General promising an amnesty 
to all who should surrender, provided no act of murder 
could be traced to them, assisted Sir Colin Campbell mate- 
rially. By the time the cold weather of 1859 had passed 
away (the month of March), the embers of disaffection had 
been trodden out. The King of Delhi, proved to have 
instigated the massacres within the palace in June 1857, 
had been tried by a commission and sentenced to banish- 
ment from India to Rangoon, a British possession in Burmah. 
Tantia Topee was caught and hanged. The Nawatjb 
OF Fokkuckabad surrendered : he was tried, sentenced 
to death, and ultimately banished. Many estates of muti- 
nous zemindars were confiscated, and the gallows ended 
the miserable lives of some of the most culpable of the 
assassins. 
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writers- that the officers of the Native Regiments were 
insufficient for the duties and the ’ control required of 
them ; that the European regiments were too few ; that it 
was dangerous to teach the J^atives the use of artillery; 
and that the power of the commanding officers was too 
much restricted — were all unheeded. These circumstances 
were dwelt upon in pamphlets, in speeches, and in news- 
paper articles. In fact every condition in the State found 
something wherewith to reproach the East India Company. 
The Bishops charged them with indifference to conversion 
and to the interests of Christianity — the commercial commu- 
nities attributed the neglect of the soil to their parsimony. 
Within the walls of Parliament, however, the India (go- 
vernment had a few eloquent friends ; and the Directors 
put forth a Memorandum describing all the good that had 
been effected during the period of the existence of the 
Company. 

All would not do. The Ministry brought fortvard a Bill 
for the withdra:tval of all political authority and trust from 
the Company and the transfer of the Government of India 
to the Crowm. A change of ministry took place while tlie 
subject was being debated, but it produced no effect on 
public determination ; Parliament passed the Bill by a 
large majority. A Secretary of State, with a Council of 
eighteen members, was appointed to govern the country, 
and a proclamation went forth throughout the length and 
breadth of India announcing to the people that henceforth 
they ’were to consider tliemselves the subjects of Queen' 
Victoria. This change took place in the autumn of iSoS. 

England, from that date, entered upon a new pliase of 
her connection with Hindosfan. For two hundred years we 
have seen her engaged in the establishment and extension 
of her commercial intercourse with the East, and for the 
past century in the gradual acquisition of territorial poi'- 
session and political ascendancy. The latter portion ol 
her task was not at all times easy, nor invariably creduabic 
to the authorities in India, to whom the East India Com- 
pany had delegated power. At first we had to wage war 
with inariial chieftains, with a people accustomed to a 
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military life, and vastly outnumbering our own forces. 
The Mysoreans and the Mahrattas were only lo be over- 
come by the stubborn resistance of disciplined bands, 
inspired by the example and encouraged by the skilful 
leadership of the fair-haired warriors of the West. The 
sword, in such hands, ultimatelj' triumphed ; but success,, 
and a familiarity with the art of overcoming Asiatic hordes 
by the European system of tactics, encouraged aggression. 
Warren Hastings, Wellesley, Ellenborough, and l3alliousie, 
acquired a reputation for brilliancy of rule, at the expense 
of the national character for moderation and justice. It is 
much to be regretted that when conquests had been achieved, 
and annexations effected, the Government of India did not 
proceed, as far as circumstances would permit, to con- 
solidate possession on a basis of civilization, either by the 
absolute introduction of an improved fiscal ami judicial 
‘ system, or by encouraging the native princes left in au- 
thority to adopt usages more in conformity with our notions 
of humanity and the dictates of common sense. 

The East India Company have strong claims upon tlie 
grateful recollection, the admiration, and the consideration 
of the people of England. Their rule will bear a com- 
parison with that of the most enlightened men who ever 
swayed the rod of empire since the days of Augustus 
Ceesar. Their liberality towards their servants brought 
out great talents, which reacted tipon the welfare of the 
people of India, and promoted the aggrandisement of the 
English name : their errors, which were numerous, resulted 
from their inability to overcome the force of habit, or 
from the absence of any direct responsibility to the free 
• and intelligent people of Great Britain. The control 
established by Mr. Pitt’s bill operated injuriously. It 
hampered the East India Company in the fulfilment of 
good intentions, and, by relieving them of the obligation 
of answering to the highest national tribunal — public 
opinion — for their shortcomings, it induced a dangerous 
lassitude, and a perseverance in an unwise system of policy. 

Double governments always have a pernicious action, 
In either branch obtains credit for stood deeds, and each 


! 
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shelters itself from the reproach of misdoing, by shiftin? 
the blame to the other. One of the last Presidents of tJie 
Board of Control, while admitting his responsibihty for^ 
the acts of the East Indian Directors, declared that it was 
his practice to cast the reins on their necks, and let them 
.run on as they listed, only applying the spurs if they. did 
not move with sufficient celerity — a mtty figure of speech, 
which elicited from a Director the equally brilliant retort 
that the directors did not need the spurs, for they generally 
wsnt ahead of the Government departments ; so that it was 
quite ' uncertain which of the parties merited the greatest 
amount of public reprehension — the one whose control was 
confessedly limited to the application of stimuli, or the 
authority wdiich avowed its independence of all necessity 
for coercion. 

It was high time that the British public should awaken 
to a sense of its own dignity, and to the solemn obligation 
of giving to the people of India a government that should 
be tangible, intelligible, and powerful. Everything was 
propitious to such an undertaking, and we shall see in the 
two following chapters with what marvellous success tlie 
Queen’s government worked out their admirai)Ie plans for 
the prosperity of the country and the happiness and welfare 
of the native community. 
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CnAPTEU XIX. 

Consolidation of British power— Chamclor of Bord C;;n:!in" 
— He proceeds up the country — Durhars nt LuehniV.v and 
Agi’a — The Star of India — ^'i'he Wurerees—Tln ir defeat 
— Buddhism — Imiluro of Ainorican cotton thro)ij:li t'lie Civil 
War — India cotton growth — Ncv.’ raihvnys — ’I'he [.’cnlnyical 
sxirvcy — The electric telcgniph — Tlio finance counciilors — 
Income-tax — .Sir Cliarles Tievelynn nt Mndne.— Opium cul- 
tivated in Oude — The population disarmed. 

It has been observed hy an able modern writer, that wliile 
conquest has ever been the easiest and most frequent of manV 
achievements, the consolidation of conquest has proved 
the least successful cflbrt of Ins genius. It has always 
been easier to win empire hy the sw<inl than tore-esiahlisli 
it by tlie law of order and government — easier to enslave 
the body than subject the will — to enforce submission to 
the conqueror than obedience to the legislator, Kowliere 
liaveall the pliases of conquest been so thoroughly illustrated 
as in India. It has been the great stage on whicli the 
great drama has been acted in all its successive .scenes ai:(i 
acts. Conquests which liave broken over its boundaries 
like an inundation, and receded, leaving only a debris ; con- 
quests wliicli have rolled over it wave on wave, .swe(!i)ing 
races on races and laying them in layers like ril).s of sand 
on the sea-shore mixed with weed and shell ; wars of an- 
nexation — wars of spoliation — wars of dynasties — and wars 
of races — wars of creeds and intrigues — all have passed on 
and off the land, leaving their consequences and efl'ecis : yet 
in no time was the consequence or eflect consolidation of 
empire or amalgamation of race. Alive to this fact, so 
painfully made manifest, the new Government determined 
to apply itself to give firmness and coherence to the Britisli 
Indian dominion. “Amalgamation of race,” though a 
theory xVhicli found favour with Alexander the Great, Al- 
buquerque, the Portuguese, and Napoleon Buonaparte, was 
out of the question with the British Gu '’-jv- 
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perience had proved that in all cases where miscegenation 
had been practised in India, no improvement had taken place 
in the attachment of the natives to the European ; nor were 
the moral and physical fruits of the admixture of bloods sucii 
as aiforded any reason to believe that a race could be created' 
whose instincts, energies, and affections would afford a 
guarantee of the permanence of British power. The Eura- 
sian inherits much of the feebleness of the native nidtlier, 
and little of the indomitable will and muscular develop- 
ment of the European father. 

Opinions had been expressed in the course of the mutiny 
and the measures taken for its suppression, adverse to the 
government of Lord Canning. It was alleged that he had 
at first been supine and timid, unnecessarily curbing or 
suppressing the press of India, tardy in sending reinforce- 
rnents to threatened points, and subsequently vindictive and ' 
malignant in his retributive proceedings. But the ministr)' 
and.- the officials, about him knew that all these charges 
were utterly without foundation in fact, and owed their 
origin to the apprehensions of the writers and their igno- 
rance of the character of the ruler they assailed. One who 
knew him well described Lord Canning as a man possessed 
of remarkable analytic pow'ei’, an ability of investigation, 
a habit of appreciating and weighing evidence, a spirit of 
justice and moderation, and a judicial turn of mind which ■ 
ma\le a deep impression on all who were admitted to hi- 
councils and his conversation. His opinions once formed 
were not easily if ever to be sl.iaken ; and his mode of in- 
vestigation, abhorrent from all instinctive impulses, ami 
dreading above all things a quich decision, was to pursue the 
forms of the strictest .-malysisj to ])ick up every little thorn 
on the path, to weigh it, to consider it, and then to cast it 
aside or to pile it witli its fellows ; to go from stone In 
stone, strike them and sound them, and at last, on I to 
highest point of the road, to fi.xasort of granite pedestal (le- 
claring.that tiie height is so and so and the view is 
SO — so firm and strong" that alJ tiie storms and icmpr.s .s o* 
the world might beat against it and fiiid.it immoic.i > e. ^ 

Such a character, while it exp/aincti the past, "a.s ; 
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guarantee for the future. The Secretary of State wisely 
resolved on retaining Lord Canning in the post of Governor- 
General, convinced that he possessed all the requisites for 
healing the wounds which rankled in India, and placing 
' affairs upon a firm and satisfactory basis. 

Lord Canning’s first act was to proceed up the country 
and hold durbars and levees among the native princes, 
chieftains, and zemindars who had been loyal and friendly 
at a time of general defection or indifference. In Oude he 
restored to the landholders all their great privileges, and 
manifested the most perfect confidence in their future 
. loyalty. They, on their part, recognised his sense of jus- 
tice, and in a grateful spirit announced to him that they 
had resolved to banish infanticide among themselves — an 
announcement than which nothing could be more acceptable 
; to the humane and generous mind of the Viceroy. 

The Talookdars, as certain landholders are called, ad- 
dressed Lord Canning in very flowery and hyperbolical 
strains peculiarly Oriental. He accepted their address for 
what it was worth ; and knowing that some of them had 
been lukewarm and others positively hostile towards the 
Government, he replied to them in very plain English. 
After enumerating the {mppy changes that had been 
wrought in .Oude within two years of the extinction of the 
mutiny, Lord Canning said : — 

“You have seen it proved before your" eyes that there 
is no section, no race, or multitude of you which can hope 
to brave the power of the English Government with im- 
punity. 

“ You have seen that those who resist or cross that 
Government, it is sure and swift to punish ; although, jus- 
tice satisfied, it is eager to forgive and to forget.” 

The Talookdars accepted the monition with a good 
'• grace / and will not readily forget either the strength or 
the significance of the language addressed to them by the 
representative of the Sovereign of India. 

At Agra Lord Canning announced to the Maharajah of 
Gwalior that he had determined to augment his territory to 
the extent of 3O,000Z. per annum, and gave hini permissioi} 
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to increase the strength of his army. The Maharajah’ 
arrears of tribute 'vvere further remitted ; and what wa 
more agreeable to him than any other recompense of Jii 
fidelity in the hour of trust, he was authorised to adopt a 
successor in default of lineal issue. Suitable reuards were 
likewise bestowed upon the Eajah of Jeypore and the 
Nawaub of lonk ■who had, been found faithful among the 
faithless. On some of the princes the “Most Exalted 
Orders of the Star of India” was. conferred. This order was 
expressly established* for the purpose of affording the 
princes, chiefs, and people of India a public and signal tes- 
timony of the Queen’s regard — a commemoration of her 
assumption of ttie government of the territories, and a 
means 'of enabling iier to reward conspicuous merit and 
loyalty. The order is as select as that of the Garter. It 
consists of only twenty-seven recipients — the Sovereign,, 
the Prince of Wales, -who is the Grand Master, and 
twenty-five knights. 

Among the princes and chiefs whose friendship and 
fidelity to lier engagements the Viceroy had to recognise 
was her Highness the Secunder Begum of Bhopal. Attired 
in a green kincaub tunic, and pantaloons embroidered wilb 
gold, and wearing a heavy cloth of gold around her head anil 
shoulders, gold brooches at her neck and waist, and a pair • 
of .gloves upon her hands — in which respect she presented 
an exception to the other Knights of the order — iier High- 
ness accepted the honour conferred upon Iier with becoming 
grace. Lord Canning accompanied the installation of the 
Begum ■with these words : — 

“ Vour Highness is very welcome to this durbar. I have 
long desired to thank you for the services which you haic 
rendered to the Queen’s Goreriunent. ^ , 

“ Your Highness is the ruler of a State which is con?p>'^^ ^ 

* The insigniii of this r.ire distinction may be tiiiisdaicrihcd The 
is of gold and enamel, composed of the lotus of India, jialin-bmnc/ici't 
the united Ved and while roses. In the centre of the enamel is .an '"’Fy „ 
crown. The badge, suspended to the cotlnv, is an ony.t cameo oi yii' i- 
'\'/c^orin's set in an ornamental oval, containing the motto * 1 ” 

iigiit our guide.” The badge is sin mounted by a star in diamond-s. _ jne 
mantle of the order is of light-blue satin. 
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cuous in Indian history for never having' been in !irin< 
agtiinst the Brliisii power; and lately when tliat State was 
beset and threatened by our oiicinio'S, yoti, a woman, 
guitied its affairs witli a courage., an ability, atid a success 
tliat would have done honour to any statesman or soi(iii>r. 
Besides the great services of rejnessing revolt around yon. 
and of securing the safety of all Knglishmen, amongst 
whom was the agent of the Governor-General, you never 
failed to aid and expedite to the utmost of your power all 
bodies of British troops that came within your reach.” 

Lord Canning concluded by granting the lu’gum the 
sovereignty of the district of Bairseal, formerly a depCndt'iicY 
of the State of Dhar — to which Dhar had forfeited ail 
claim by its active participation in the rebellion. 

Lord Canning had now an opportunity of further distin- 
^ guishing his rule by throwing open all the waste lands of 
India to cultivation by Europeans. 

Not more than three yeans had elapsed since the nnitiny 
when an event happened (which had been predicted, and 
for which England had often been warned by wise men to 
prepare) every way calculated to benefit India by Ibrcing 
the Government to accelerate her productive powers. This 
was the civil war in America, arising out of the secession 
of the Southern States from their union with those of the 
north. The Southern States had been the chief source 
whence England drew her supplies of raw cotton for con- 
version into clothing and other piece goods. India had 
been neglected because, while she was at a greater distance 
titan America, and it cost more money for the freight of 
cotton brought thence, tiie cotton was alleged to be of an 
inferior character and not susceptible of improvement. TJie 
Government of the United States, by closing the ports of 
the rebel States, suddenly deprived England of Iter usuiil 
supplies ; and terrible consequences to the manufacturino' 
and shipping interests were expected to flow from this 
necessary measure of policy. Great efibrts were imme- 
diately set on foot by the Lancashire cotton-spinners to meet 
the difficulty. To procure cotton from other countries the 
soil of which is suited to its production was the first step 
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decided upon ; for it was clear that the British Govern- 
ment did not mean to recognise the Soutliern Confederacy 
or countenance any violation of the blockade declared by 
the United States Government. India appeared to offer 
the largest field for the supply of the requisite article, and 
to that countiy, accordingly, the attention of the inamifae- 
tnrers was primarily directed, A. ‘‘ Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation had been formed five years previously. Large 
sums were now subscribed (1861) -in aid of its augmeiited 
duties, and a fair prospect appeared to be opening for th( 
remedy of the mischiefs resulting from the stoppage of tia 
American supplies. Lord Cpniiiug saw his op;>ortunity. 
He at once proclaimed the waste lands of India available 
for purchase by Europeans, and placed tlie price of the 
lands in fee simple so low that it was expected many men 
of capital and enterprise would resort to the eoimtiy for 
purposes of settlement, and improve and extend the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. Associations were formed in England to 
assist persons in purchasing the lands on the advantageous 
terms offered to the public ; and a considerable capital was 
at once embarked in an undertaking wliich promised to be 
so fruitful of advantage. But tiie Secretaiy of State for 
India did not see fit to approve of the step taken by Lord 
Canning, and therefore put his veto upon tlie regulation'; 
previously passed by the Governor-General. For reasons 
of state policy not fully disclosed, Sir Charles "Wood fur- 
ther refu.sed to allow the collectors upon the Madras 
establishment to remit any of the ponuanent revenue upon 
land in favour of persons who might wish to devote that 
land to the improvement of native cotton. “ 1 1 is c'seii- 
tial, for any practical purpose,” wrote the Secretary of State 
for India, “ tliat the possibility of growing the improved 
cotton to advantage should be shown upon lands suhjecieu ^ 
to the ordinary^ charges in India ; and, therefore, any m- j 
mission of rent is not only objectionable on principle hut 
renders the trial quite unsatisfactory : J, therefore, rccjue?t 
that the instructions given on this subject maj'bevit'' 
drawn.” The g-rand object of tlie Govermnent appears to 
liave been of la'te years to reduce the amount of the btato 
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' debt of India and to realise as much immediate revenue as, 
combined with financial economy, would meet all the cur- 
rent charges and leave a surplus. To do this may have 
\ appeared incompatible with any concessions having only a’ 
remote good in view ; and hence the sluggishness that .has 
been apparent in the improvement of the growth of 
Indian cotton. Still a great deal has been accomplished 
in the right direction ; and in proportion as railroads in- 
crease in number and the means of water-carriage are 
multiplied, the commercial and agricultural resources of 
India will doubtless receive ample development. 

In 1860 the cotton imported into England from India 
amounted to 340,000 cwt.; in 1861 to 342,000 cwt. ;■ and 
in 1862 to 1,247,875 cwt. 

' And here we may mention the extraordinary momentum 
^ given to schemes for promoting internal communication, 
when the confidence of the public in the future security of 
India had been restored. Before the close of the year 
1860, the capital authorised to be raised, under the Govern- 
ment guarantee of a certain per centage, for the construc- 
tion of railways,, a steam flotilla, and the irrigation of the 
southern territories, amounted to 38,000,000Z. sterling, of 
which nearly 32,000,0001 Avere at once paid up ! Nearly 
6000 miles of railway had in this way been opened. A line 
from Calcutta to Lahore, and another from Western India 
across the peninsula had been projected and commenced 
some years previously at a cost of 60,000,0001 but now 
lines are chalked out and have since been partially (some 
wholly) completed to traverse Central India from Bombay 
vid Baroda ; to run through Scinde ; to connect the great 
towns in the'Punjaub; to communicate with parts of 
eastern and south-eastern Bengal, and to cross the south 
of India generally. , 

One circumstance which essentially contributed to the 
railway enterprises, Avas the report of certain geological 
surveyors, Avho had commenced their investigations eight 
years previously. No fe\A'er than 11,000 specimens of 

* The tr.Aific returns on these lines amounted in 1861-62 to 390,0001 
In 1862-3, they had risen to 868,000Z. 
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various kinds of minerals had been collected by- them in 
that space . of. time, and from’ these were deduced unmis- 
takable proofs of the existence of. coal and other sub- 
stances which enter largely into the economy of civilized 
life. • . ' ■ , . 

Contemporaneously with the railway progress must be 
noted the extension of the electric telegraph in India. 
Througii the exertions and very judicious plans of Sir 
B. O’Shaughnessy, the line has been completed connecting 
Calcutt<a-in the south-east with ICurrachee, in Scindo, in 
the north-west. Kurrachee, twent 3 '^-five years ago, was a' 
place of no account — an ill-biiilt town under the,miserab!e 
government of the Anieers-of Scinde. Since it has fallen 
into the hands of the British, it has become the emporium . 
for the commerce of .the Indus, and many ships of large 
tonnage are now to be found continually in its harbour. 
Scholastic institutions, printing presses, churches, barracks, ' 
hospitals — everything that marks a w'ell-governed, well- 
protected, and prosperous commercial town is tiow charac- 
teristic of Kurrachee. 

Fifty miles north of Dehra Ismael Khan, in the Punjauh, , 
, is the. little town of Tonk ; and not far from this is a range 
of hills occupied by^ a turbulent tribe called Wiizerees. 

In the course of their lawlfess operations these people liad 
murdered a British officer, one Captain Mecham, ami linti 
otherwise molested tier hlajesty’s subjects. This occurred 
in I860. The surrender of the murderers was demanded, 
and .no heed being taken of (he demand, a force was or- 
ganized under -Brigadier Chamberlain — an officer of sin- 
gular gallantry and experience — to punish the crime and 
obtain possession of the offenders. .The force got through 
the difficult passes, frequently encountered the enemy 
(sometimes in great numbers), and after several battlc.s in 
which numerous Wuzerees were killed. Brigadier Ch.aui- 
berlain burnt their dwellings and their forts, and retiinien 
to the plains by the 1 6th Hlay, 1S61, In a military pnint 
of view, the whole affair was not less brilliant and not Jc-<s 
successful tiian the .series of border iai<l.s by wliicli, during 
the previous seven years, the British i^ad tamed tiirlmicnl 
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Sribci:. and converted nianuidiiig nionntniiieers into faitlifiil 
^oIdie.r.''■ and feudatories. The troops muh-r ('ii:inih{!rl:iin 
penetrated into an unknown terHtory fiirilier timn we had 
ever done before, terrified the only great trilto wliieh had 
never been chastised, and added to our prestige in the eyes 
of other clans wliich liad long witnessed the siieees'-ful 
defianee by their neighbours of the British power, ]\Iore 
than this, the veil which had covered tlie topt>gni]»hy of the 
coufitry was completely lifted by lifajor Walker, wlio suc- 
ceedeti in mapping tlie whole territory most accurately 
anil fully. Koneegaum, the last settlement captured, was 
found to be TOGO feet above the level of llie sea. 

Tlie operations of the great trigonometrical survey, of 
whicli Major Walker was a distinguished member, had 
been materially extended by the conquest of the Bunjaub, 
even into Kashmere. The progress made in tiiat interesting 
valley was considerable and surprising, seeing wliat .serious 
difficulties liad to be encountered as the work itrogresseii, 
and the surveyors entered higiier aiui more inhospitable 
ground. In 18G1, the. Iriangnlations e.xtended over an 
.area of more than 12,000 square miles. At several points 
it was absolutely carried up to tiie ChinC'C boundary. In 
Ladak and tlie Upper Tmiiis the stations were very liigh — 
usually over 17,000 feet. Mr. Jolin.-ion, one of the 
surveyors, actually took observations at one station more 
than 20,G00 feet higii, the greatest altitude yet attained as 
a station of observation. 

Nor is it merely as a great topograpliical, political, and 
moral, conquest that the Punjaub has become an interesting 
territoiy. Tiie antiquarian has found iiis researches re- 
warded by the discovery of many interesting pieces of 
sculpture illustrative of the worsiiip of Buddha — the god 
whom one-third of the human race adore ! Forty years 
since scarcely anything was really .known regarding a 
worship occupying so vast a space in the minds of men ; 
but so zealous and so fortunate have been the researchea 
made since that period, that now everything is as well 
known regarding Buddinsm as the facts of any other re- 
■ ligion, not even excepting our own. As in the earliest 
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pages of this volume the leading features of Hindooisn 
have been sketched, it may not be out of place here t( 
summarise the history and teacliiugs of Buddha. He was 
born in Oude 600 years before tiie Cliristian era. His 
real name Avas Siddhorta. His father was a king, and his 
mother tlie daughter of a king, was celebrated for her mar- 
vellous beauty, her intelligence, and her virtue. Buddha 
subsequently acquired another name, that of Shakyamouni, 
by Avhich he is most commonly mentioned in the hooks 
descriptive of his career. In boyhood lie was ciistinguisiied 
for his intelligence and application : he never joined in 
the games of his companions, but exhibited a precocio\is 
tendency to reflection, the forerunner of the gloomy habit 
.of mind which afterwards diMinguislied him. His contem- 
plation, of the condition of humanity — perpetually subject to 
sickness, old age, and death, at the early age of threescore 
and ten— afflicted him deeply, and he asked himself if there 
was no means of escape — no Avay of salvation ? He believed 
in' the transmigration of souls ; and his faith in the Pytlia- 
goreau doctrine afforded abundant nourishment to his 
disordered . and melancholy imagination. At length he 
secretly left the })aternal dwelling, vowing lie Avoulti never 
return until he had earned an exemiitiou from future birth 
and death — lintil he had “ tittaiued to the supreme abode 
free from' old age and death, and in possession of pure 
intelligence.”' He then went to tlie Jiomes of learned 
Bralinnns, and attended Brahminical schools, astonislung 
’the professors and pupils by his great natural abilities. 
But he- only became convinced, from all that was taug it, 
of the insufficiency of the religion of his counlrj, an 
tlierefore- retired with some friends to^ a mountain an 
p!anned- the conversion of nianhnd. i 

had discovered the means to this great end lie retu m ^ 
lionie and imparted the result of ins uicditanons to t hc^ , 
who would listen to him. The cliromcicm say at n 
taiurhtwilh great success, and had crowds 
devout admirers ; he passed froiu place T 
worshipped by the people. He lived to "" " J ^ j,;, 

and died in confident expectation tiiat tlie troubk- 
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existence were about to cease for ever, and with a calm 
hope that he was about to enter into a haven of perpetual rest. 

The doctrines taught by Shakj^amouni were, that beatitude 
was to be obtained by . tije performance of good works 
which every age, nation, and creed would deem meritorious 
but parti also, perhaps principally, by severe austerities^ — ' 
by the sacrifice of the affections, and by the subjugation of 
tlie passions. To those persons who conceived a distaste 
for life, who were opjiressed with the fear of future trans- 
migration, on whose souls the imminence of disease and 
the certainty of death pressed heavily, Budeha gave the 
advice to retire from social life ; to- abandon all the holy 
charities of home ; to give up the hope of being useful 
to the world ; to adopt the habits which prevailed in after 
ages among Clmstian eremites ; to become, in short, re- 
cluses, ascetics, religious mendicants; The advice was 
followed 5 monasteries were built — men retired from the 
world by thousands — the drones of the human hive threatr 
ened to become more numerous than the, bees. And so 
permanent did this strange religion become, that , a thou- 
sand years after the death of Shakyamouni there were as . 
many as one hundred monasteries in a single city, each 
containing fifty monks — ^five thousapd human beings wrapt ' 
up in the study of religion and the practice of self-denial. 
In Ceylon, Buddhism is observed more strictly than in 
Hindostan. There the monks live entirely by beggary. 

To revert to the course of our historical narrative. Sir 
Charles Wood succeeded Lord Stanley, upon a change of 
ministry in 1859, as Secretary of State for India, and gave 
immediately assurance of a .determination to discharge the 
duty of his office with special reference to the welfare of 
the country, and to avail himself of the aid of the ablest 
men among those who had distinguished themselves in the 
India services. Vacancies occurring in the governorsliip 
of Bombay and Madras, he conferred the former appoint- , 
ment upon Sir George Clerk, Avho had erew'hije proved a 
most efficient envoy in the Punjaub, and afterwards as 
Governor at the Cape of Good Hope, and the latter upon 
Sir Charles Trevelyan. Sir Charles Avas a young civilian 
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during the Indian administration of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, and had attracted much attention b)’’ tiie originality 
and the comprehensiveness of his political views. Esta- 
blishing a family connection with Lord Macaulay, the orator 
and historian, he returned u’ith him to England ; became 
an Under Secretary of State, and manifested a larue capa- 
city in certain measures taken for the relief of the Irish 
during one of the ever-recurring potato famines. As 
Governor of Madras he introduced a variety of wholesome 
changes, simplified and economised the business of govern- 
ment, and gave an impetus to the course of education and 
the propagation of the Gospel. But he was not long in 
possession of the office. An indiscretion which neither 
the Governor-General nor the Secretary of State could 
possibly overlook led to his recall. 

To place the finances of India upon a footing that should 
enable the revenue to meet the expenditure, ami leave a 
surplus, the Eight Hon. James Wilson, whose fiimiliarity 
with fiscal matters had raised him from the editorsliip of the 
‘ Economist ' to the position of Secretary of the Board of 
Control, was sent out to India as a member of the Supreme 
Council, with special instructions to apply himself to the 
financial question. Mr. Wilson, after a sliort stay, pro- 
cured an Act to be passed which imposed a tax on the 
income of all persons receiving more than 200 rupees per 
annum, and taxes on licences, and adopted otI)er means of 
increasing the resources of the Government. . The income 
tax caused a great outcry. Sir Charles Trevelyan deemed 
it objectionable on certain -high grounds of state ])ohcj. 
and was so imprudent as to publish a minute containing 
his views and .‘•entiments. The opinion of sucii a man ■«a> 
entitled to much weight, but it ■was held to be calcuhated^ to 
encourage the community in the hostility to the lax whic t 
had already been openly manifested, and upon this grout) 

Sir Charles Wood recalled him; and subsequently, that uu- 

country might not lose the benefit of talents winch ut't’c 
valuable when tempered by discretion or •!. 

contemporary wisdom, appointed him to the conncit o 

Viceroy. 
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Jilr. Wilson dying suddenly, ]Mr, S. Laing, a member 
of piuliament, much distinguislied as a political economist, 
u-as appointed his successor ; but after a few months’ stay 
he was compelled by ill health to return to England. 

One of the measures adopted by the Government for the 
])uri)Ose of increasing lire revenues of Oude, was to throw 
open tlie cultivation of opium to the peojde at large. 
Moralists and philanthropists had ce.ased to insist that that 
cultivation was an unworthy means of demoralising tlie 
Chinese for sordid objects ; they had learned that opium — 
apart from its medicinal virtues — was notiiing more than 
an agreeable narcotic if taken in moderation, or had but 
the exhilarating efi'ect of a cigar in the proportions in 
wiiich it was customarily used. No clamour ilierefore 
was raised when the extension of the growth of the poppy 
was authorised. The cultivation of opium takes place in 
the cold season, when the manuring and watering are 
carried on. After the flowers fall, the plant is ripe for 
the opium harvest ; the people flock to the fields in the 
evening armed with crooked-bladed knives, with •which 
they make incisions in the capsules or poppy heads in 
various directions ; they then retire for the night, and on 
going to the fields next morning, they find that juice has 
exuded from the incisions and collected on the surface. 
At first it is white and milky, but the heat of the sun 
speedily converts it into a blown gummy mass, in which 
state it is scraped off. The thickened juice is collected as 
it exudes day after day until all has been obtained, and 
this total quantity is aft'ected not only by the whole routine 
of culture but by the state of the weather dm’ing the 
cultivation and collection. The produce is either simply 
dried, or, to equalise the quality, the whole of the day’s 
collection is rubbed together in a mortar or similar vessel 
and reduced to a homogeneous semi-fluid mass which is 
then quickly dried in the shade. 

The mutiny had developed the direful consequence of 
suffering the natives to possess weapons of offence. An 
armoury on a small scale was one of those remnants of the 
feudalism existing under 'the native government, which: 
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had not been discountenanced during the rule of the Eng- 
lish, because tJie military paraphernalia was kept up more 
for display than anything else. A c/mjr/ivv/dnr, or iioiHC- 
wafcinnau, looked bravely with his sword and targe; and 
tJie matchlock, Avhioh was ever suspended in tlw. concicnjcric 
or lodgCj made him feel liimself a personage of sonic import- 
ance in the household. If the country could have been 
guaranteed against any improper use of these implements 
oi attack and defence, the system might have eontimied, 
but the native bad learned how fonnidahic ho could boconie 
while he had weapons at his disposal, and the Governmenf 
had discovered liiat what was at fiist intended merely for 
show might bo turned in n moment into a means of 
agg’i'ession. Hence it was resolved that the whole popukr- 
tion should be at once disarmed, and its protection left 
cutivoly to the police and the army, 'i’he Europeans feh 
this as a gTievaiice, for to flicm arms had litemlly been 
no more than a protection, and a very ncccs-yirv one. The 
Govermncnt were alive to this, and if it could have hoon>o 
armneed that one class should be tdlowed to retain its 


weapons while the other was disannitd, wiilumt ert'.'Uing 
much bitter feelitig by the invidious distiiicfion. the Kniv- 
pean might have been indulged. As it was, jmy partiality 
seemed out of the question, excejitiug in riio instances in 
which the European chose to enwl tiimseifas .n member 
of one of the volunteer corps On tliis condition akmc 
the European was penniftod to retain his arms, wlicn a 
decree went fortii disarming all the rest of the population. 
An Anns Bill ” inid been found an etlieient nuatis of 
jiromotinir tranquillity in Ireland : there were no reasons f'r 
supposing that a similar mr.isure woiihl not prove of eqmil 


etbeietiey in India. 

The year I6'(il was visited by one of those periiidic.d 
afflictions whiolidevasiatcentirr* provineesaml ag.iinst v. Iceli 
if is supposed even t!ie best system ot irrigation wouiii t.nl 
to guanl tile territory of India. The iaiinre ot the 
of lSGO, owing to a jiaucity of rain, induced a tertioic 
famine early iu the ensuing year, and the people w'-r.* 
reduced to t he most horrible condition. 'J’he u e.-tern part 
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of India w:is the chief scene of the fearful visitation. In 
February, 1861, tiic calamity had reached so terrible a 
lieiglit, that the poor, incapable of walking-, cr.awled from 
place to place in search of a fe^Y grains of foorl : the dead 
and the dying lined tiie roads. Slolhers dis])oscd of tli'dr 
infant oilspring by sale, without regard to tiie caste or 
creed of tlie parties to wliose mercy tliey were eonsigtied, 
and nien»precipitatod themselves into the ocetin to abridtre 
the tortures of lingering death by starvation. No fewer 
than 40,000,000 of human beings were more or less 
assailed by this awful famine, and the cattle died in vast 
numbers. Never were the demands of jthilanthropy more 
imperative. The Government was prompt to alleviate 
suffering by purchases of large quantities of grain, and its 
importation from the islands in the Indian seas -was ac- 
celerated. Private benevolence likewise manifested its 
wonted activity. Famine relief funds were established in 
different parts of the country and in England, and many 
lacs of rupees were contributed. It was not until the 
spring crops appeared that plenty again smiled upon the 
poor people, and the ordinary course of human pursuits 
was resumed. The famine had spread through the Deliii. 
Meerut, and Agra divisions, and there was more or le.'S 
of suffering in the division south of Cawnpore, Kohilcnnd, 
beyond the G-anges, tire protected Seikh stales noriii of the 
Dooab, and the countries west of the Jumna. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

The High Court of Judicature established— The Penal Code 
—Peculiar Provisions— Punishment of Death— False Evi- 
dence— Eeligious Disturbance— Dacoitee— Bribery of Offi- 
cials — Offences to Women — The new Organizatjpu of the 
Army— Discontinuance of the Indian Navy — ^Reconstruc- 
tion of the Civil Service — The Propagation of the Gospel 
in India — ^Educational Precautions — Caste — Lord Canning 
leaves India. 

When Sir Elijah Impey, in the time of Warren Hastings, 
arrived in Calcutta to assume the oflice of judge of tiie 
Supi-eine Court, then for the first time esiablislied, lie is , 
reported to have exclaimed exultingly, that the day was 
not far distant when, through the prosperity which that 
court would tend to establish, the naked natives would 
be clad in broad-cloth. It may be doubted whether, 
in a Bengal climate, sucii a quality of garment would at 
any time have been regarded by tlie Jiatives as a material 
addition to their comfort. TJiere is no doubt, liowever, 
that the Supreme Court, honestly and ably administered, 
was for seventy years a source of proteciion to tlie peo|)Ic, 
and an example of the excellence of Englisli law in main- 
taining private rights and assuring a rational amount of 
public liber’. 3 ^ Coevally with the Supreme Court tliere 
existed anotiier, called the Court of Suddor Dewatice 
Adawlut, where the Hindoo and Mahoiumedaii laws, 
tempered by the regulations of the Goverimient, enacted lo 
meet local exigencies and changes, were administered. 
Gradually these courts liad come to assimilate themselves 
to the Supreme Court, and the Sujiremc Court, from flic 
obligation it was supposed to be under of cherishing some ■ 
regard for native usages, liad, step by ste[), dejiarted from 
much of its exclusiveness, and had approximated to the 
Sudder in all but the use of the native Iniigiingc in 
records, and judgments. The lime Jmd iticrelbre arrived 
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when an amalgamation of the courts under one iiead might 
be advantageously resorted to, especially as a saving of 
expense, and tlie expansion of tlie English language would 
necessarily follow. Accordingly, liie decree went forth 
for the establisluuent of n High Court of Judicature at 
Calcutta, consisting of one chief judge and ten subordinate 
judges, of whom five were to be English barristers, four to 
be Europeans who had not been educated for tlie British 
Bar, and one a native. A code of laws had long been in 
preparation, adapted to all classes of Her IMaj&'ity’s sub- 
jects in India, and soon an addition was made to the number 
of councillors at each presidency, whose exclusive duty 
it would be to prepare new laws and regulations as the 
occasion for them might arise. 

In tins arrangement the Minister of the aflairs of India 
and his able colleagues showed that they had carefully 
pondered the teachings of an able modern Reviewer, who 
had said that the best cure for the petty tyranny and 
harshness, and the want of all sympatliy and consideration 
with whicli Europeans in India had irritated and degraded 
the natives, engendering feeliiiEs which at once discredited 
and imperilled our rule, would be tlie firm administration 
of the law by a body of men who are fiimiliar with the 
high-handed ways witli which English courts treat every 
encroacbment of might upon right. “ A court of justice,” 
wrote the sagacious Reviewer, “ without favouritism, or 
esjjrt’t de ewps, or the love of peace, or the fear of scandal, 
to bias it, or, at all events, with the widest publicity, 
effectually to counteract all such influences, would be the 
best and most beneficent instrument of that enlightened' 
despotism, which, it lias been said with deep truth, is the 
mildest government for a country ruled by a dominant 
race. In teaching the native that the law is his protector 
against every form of tyranny, no matter from what 
quarter, it would teach him a lesson which has gone a long 
way to give manliness and moral fearlessness to our own 
national character ; and in elevating him, it would at the 
same time save us from the obloquy and hatred which are 
brought upon our name, and from the danger in which our 

p 
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government of India is placed by the misconduct of our 
countrymen.” 

“ One magistrate may be better than a regiment, one 
sound law well administered better than a brigade,” Sir 
Henrj' Lawrence has said ; and his words may well be 
taken to iieart by those who hold the destinies of India in 
their hands. India may be easilj’’ governed. From those 
distant days, almost lost from sight in the mist of lime, 
when the Sudra first bowed the neck to his twice-born 
conquerors, till now, the aspirations of the teeming millions 
who overspread it have been of the humblest kind. They 
have hewn wood and drawn water for conquerors without 
repirdug ; they will do so readily and gratefully for con- 
querors who will also be their protectors. If tliey^ivcr 
knew what it was to have a country, the knowledge lias 
long been forgotten. Patriotism is a word to which they 
attach no sense. The village is their counliy ; they know 
none beyond. They do not dream of national independence 
or political rights. • They do not seek to erect teinjiies to 
Liberty; they 'ask merely to be admitted into t)io 'I’einple 
of Justice. They ask— the first petition of a primitive 
people — that their various interests in life may be pro- 
tected, and their disputes settled, by good Jaws and good 
administrators of those laws ; and England will best 
comply with their prayer, and best secure, their nbeclhii 
and her own rule, by giving them at once lier own legal 
institutions, as far as tliey are susceptible of application to 
tliem.” 

A Penal Code had been in process of manufacture for 
many years. Lord Macaulay liad commenced it on hh 
appointment to tJie Presidency of the Law Commission 
in 1834, and in 1837 it was laid before the Govennnent of 
the day. Twenty-four years had been jiassed in revising, 
considering, and digesting the Penal Code, and in ISC I it 
■was passed by the Legislative Council, and bemme law at 
the commencement of 1862, In principle it recognisid 
the equality of all men before the law. Every ])ersoii was 
made liable to. punishment without distinction of nalmn, 
rank, caste, or creed, for any crime committed within some 
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part of British India, excluding the settlements of Malacca, 
Singapore, and Prince of Wales Island. 

This Penal Code is a very remarkable document. The 
text ^^as drawn in abstract and concise hinguage. A law 
may be expressed in language which is neither too prolix nor 
too concise. If an attempt be made by an enumeration of 
species to avoid the obscurity which arises from the use of 
general or abstract terms, doubts are created as to tlie 
comprehensiveness of the law ; on the other hand, vague 
and extensive terms, if unexplained, convey no meaning to 
the reader, or are obscure and frequently ambiguous. The 
statute law of England was taken for the foundaiion of the 
Penal Code ; but some of the provisions of the lex scripta 
were either extended or modified to meet tlie peculiar condi- 
tion of Indian society. Thu.-, capital punishment, which in 
England is limited to the crime of murder, directly perpe- 
trated by certain individuals, by the Penal Code includes 
abetment of suicide, murder in gang-robbevy (dacoitee), 
even though the captured robber may not have been the 
actual assassin ; waging war against the Queen ; abetting 
mutiny, when the mutiny has been committed ; giving or 
fabricating false evidence by means of which an innocent 
person is convicted and executed. Forfeiture of property 
accompanies sentence of death. It w;is high time that 
severe penalties should attach to perjury, particularly in 
the matter of false evidence. Tlie English and other 
systems of law do not punish it with adequate severity^, 
because, perhaps, the offence in its aggravated forms is 
not one of frequent occurrence in Western countries. 
But in India the practice was so common as to be almost 
habitual. The mere assertion of a witness commanded far 
less respect in India than in Europe or in the United 
States of America. In countries in which the standard 
of morality is high, direct evidence is generally considered 
the best evidence. In England assuredly it is so considered, 
and its value, as compared with the value of circumstantial 
evidence, is perhaps over-rated by the great majority of 
the population. But in India the case is different. A 
judge after he has heard a transaction related in tlie same 
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manner by several persons who declare llieinseivcs to have 
been eye-witnesses of it, and of wlioin lie knows no liann, 
often feels in considerable doubt wlioflier the wliolc, from 
beginning' to end, be not a fiction, and is glad to meet with 
some circmnsfatice, liowever slight, which supports the 
story, and which is not likely to have been devised for the 
purpose of suiiporting- the story. One Bengal judge, Mr. 
Cracrolt, utler he had heard an cfjnnl number of witnesses 
on either side, eachofwlioin made assertions on oath in 
point blank opposition to (he assertions of the other ivtrly, 
would take u rupee, from his pocket and toss it up, leaving 
the “ heads or tails ” to determine the verdict. It is not 
impossible that in this way ns fair a jmlgment was reached . 
as could have been arrived at by the most careful balancing 
of the contradictory tesfimonv. 

I'iio importance of protecting the natives in the exercise 
of their religion and most sacred us;\gcs was, not lost sight 
of by the onliglitcncd authors of the Penal Code, licnee, 
uttering words with the deliberate intention of woimding 
the feelings of a man, or making any sound nithin his 
heat ing', or any ,gesturo in Ids siglit, or plaeiiig any object 
in his view capable of wounding his religious feelings, is 
punished by imprisonment for one year, or tine, or both. 
The great object of this law is to allow all fair latitude to 
religious discussion, and at the same time to jwevent ti\e 
professors of any religion from oUering, under the juetext 
of such discussion, intentional insults to whip is liehi sacred 
by others. In like manner, any ofibneo by act, word, or 
gesture, calculated to insult the modesty, of 'a womau. or 
infnuie upon Iter privacy, is punishable with a year’s im- 
prisonment. In a country wiiero many women consider 
titemselvos dishonoured by exposure totho,gii7.eof.*;tnutgers, 
many gross insults — suelt as a man rudely tltrusting hi.' 
l;eari into tlio covered palanquin of a womau of ratik-~ 
mieht well be deemed to outvaue fotuale modesty. 

The crime of Dneoitee (or DacoUv), to which allusam 
ha.s beeti made,* naturally engjged the ixwtieular atten- 
tion of the Baw Commissiouer<, and, the }»Ua of ea^te 
* Pi’gos IJtt ntivl IPS. 
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notwithstanding, it has been decreed that the crime shall 
be punished by imprisonment for ten years, or transporta- 
tion for life. Forgery is dealt with in a more lenient 
spirit. No allowance is made for the plea under which 
Nuncomar’s friends would have extenuated his offence, 
namely, that it was an every-day method among Hindoos 
of overreaching those with whom they had transactions ; 
but, seeing how various are the kinds of forgery, and how 
different their operations upon the welfare of society, the 
code proportions the penalty to the exact degree of mis- 
chief intended or effected. 

The tampering with weights and measures has not been 
permitted to pass with .impunity. Great facilities are 
afforded for the commission of this crime in the varieties of 
weights and measures prevailing in different districts. 

For example, in a district on the Coromandel coast, not 
more than fifteen miles long, there are no fewer than six 
different measures in which the merchant is compelled to 
compute his purchases. SiTch is the effect of the con- 
fusion upon local prices, that iiiternal trade is paralysed by 
the impossibility of estimating' profits. In the Bombay 
Presidency, the “seer” measurfe' differs in nearly every 
town or station. While it is exactly 2lbs. (Troy) in Kur- 
rachee, it is at Ahmedabad but lib. 14oz. Going south, 
we find it to be but 15oz. in Surat. At Nassick, it is 
lib. 15oz. 4^dwts. At Bombay, it is only lloz. ISdwts. 
ISdrms. At Poonah, it is lib. 15oz. S^dwts. At Dhar- 
war there are two kinds of seers — the hutcha, of 8oz. Sdwts. 
Sdrms. ; and the pucka,* 2lbs. 15oz. IHdwts. It is the 
same with the maund : 40 seers (801bs.) go to the maund in 
Kurrachee. In Bombay, the maund is only equal to 14 
Kurrachee seers. In Poonah and Broach, there are three 

* Kutcha and pucka are two veiy expressive Hindostanee words, re- 
spectively meaning “half-baked” and “well-baked,” as applicable to the 
materials of which a house is composed. A pucka building is composed of 
bricks and stone ; and a kutcka dwelling is a compound of bamboos, mud, 
broken half-baked bricks, rubble, &c. Thus anything, or anybody, 
snppr excellent, is pucka. A pncka collector is an invaluable Government 
servant ; for he takes care to squeeze a sufficiency of revenue out of the 
people of his district. 
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corps and the bodies of “ Horse,” so called, which had re- 
mained faithful to the English. There were.four European 
officers only appointed to each corps, — a commander, a 
second in command, an adjutant, and a medical officer. 
This was a much smaller number than -the old regular 
regiments w'ere allowed ; and, considering that the paucity 
of European officers with the regiments constituted one of 
the alleged causes of the mutiny, it may seem at first sight 
to have been injudicious to have allotted so small a propor- 
tion upon the reorganization. But tliere was this wide 
difference between the past and the present. Although 
numerically stronger on paper, the regimental officers actu- 
ally with the old corps were really very few, owing to the 
furloughs, and the staff employment of a considerable 
number of the seniors, which took them elsewhere. A 
•special staff corjts was now formed, which prevented any 
future interference with the regimental strength ; and the 
officers specially selected to do duty with the newly-con- 
stituted corps were chosen from their peculiar fitness to 
govern the natives. The same rule was carried out 
(nearly) with infantry. Eleven regiments were retained 
in their entirety, because they had continued true to their 
salt. I'hirty-three corps were created out of the local 
levies and the Seikii and Punjanb and other infantry.* 
The Goorka regiments, consisting of the gallant and 
trustworthy little hillmen upon the Nepaulese frontier, 
were augmented ; and sixteen regiments were constructed 
of Punjaubee Irregulars, each possessing four officers only. 
The whole of these ti-oops were armed with smooth-bored 
muskets, while the Europeans retained the rifle. 

The aggregateof this force was much inferior in strength 
to the regular native infantry existing anterior to the rcbcl- 

* The excellence of tliese troops hail been demonstrated in f hr operations 
before Delhi, but they hare had a more rcceiit oppoi tunilr of^ displ.winf; 
-their prowess in other localities. During tlie cijioiiitioa lo China iitvkr 
Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, the English and Freticli nrnlia.Vsi inrsi, thty 
beliaveil so well in attacking tlie Tartar cnvaliy and otiier troop", S' I'> 
liaveelicittNl the highest encomiums from Sir Hope Or, ant, threoinnvmdi rof 
the expedition, and to have excited the admiration of tiie I'rtwh as wcJ ni 
l)io Englisli soldiers. 
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jlion. The deficiency, however, was. more than counter- 
/ balanced by the presence of a much greater number of 
regiments of the firm and dependable British line than had 
ever been employed in India before. Previous to the out- 
break, the European troops did not amount to 20,000 men 
of all arms. They were now augmented to fifty -seven regi- 
ments of infantry, twelve of cavalry, sixteen brigades of 
. artillery, and a large body of engineers, making a total of 
nearly 40,000 European soldiers, judiciously planted in 
different parts of the empire, so . that concentration at any 
given point became facile — particularly as the works upon 
the railway lines were rapidly reaching maturity. 

The Indian navy, which, as the “ Bombay Marine,” had 
in its time rendered good service in checking the pirates of 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, and protecting the com- 
merce of the Indian seas, had latterly dwindled down to 
a collection of mail and other steamers and survey-vessels. 
It was now deemed advisable to suppress the Indian navy 
altogetlier, or, at all events, to reduce it to such insig- 
nificant proportions that it might no longer burthen the 
revenue to an extent beyond its real practical value. The 
flotilla was therefore , essentially reduced, and the chief 
duties which devolved on a maritime force were transferred 
to the vessels and officers of Her Majesty’s regular navy. 
In the histories of British India, tlie services .rendered by 
the Indian navy all receive honourable mention ; and the 
names of AVellstead, Lloyd, Moresby’-, Lynch, Bennie, and 
others will find honourable record among the brave and 
scientific men wlio belonged to tbe service. ^ 

The Indian civil service, under the old regime, had pro- 
duced some very remarkable men. Elphinstone, Metcalfe, 
John Lawrence, were names which deserve to be classed 
with those of the most brilliant statesmen that ever adorned 
English history. ‘^J.I^e^were the offspring of a system of 
exclusiveness it is true. No youth who had not a patron 
at the India House could hope for a nomination. Writer 
ships, as the appointments Avere called, were not supposed 
to have a marketable value; but no man would have 
grudged 10,0001. for the prospective advantages Avhich the 
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civil service held out, even though a collegiate education 
was a necessary preliminary to the despatch of a youtii to 
the East. With the political extinction of the East India 
Company came the abolition of this grand monopoly of i 
the loaves and fisiies. The British public had for some ' 
time previous to the mutiny become impatient of those j 
arrangements which confined the Governmenfappointmems 
to certain favoured classes ; and as the army, tiie navy, 
and the civil service of England had been thrown open to 
general competition, the Indian authorities anticipated 
public jealousy by rendering the same services in India 
accessible to all who could qualify for them. Inasmuch, 
however, as the India civil service exacts of its members a 
great variety of attainments, seeing tliat they have to fulfil 
the duties of judges, revenue collectors, political officers, 
and magistrates, and perfonn various other functions 
among distinct classes, speaking different languages, hold- ' 
ing religious opinions, and cultivating prejudices which 
require to be managed tenderly and skilfully, a very hi.uh 
standard of qualification is demanded of all successful 
candidates. No one is permitted to compete for a civil 
appointment who is umJer eighteen or above twenty-two 
j'ears of age, and who cannot show fliat he is free from all 
physical disorders, and enjoys a good moral cliaracter. 

He must be familiar witli the English language, its 
literature, and its history, including its laws and consti- 
tution. He must be no stranger to the languages and 
literature of Greece, Rome, France, Italy, or Gerihnny. 
Certain attainments in mathematics, natural science, logic, 
mental and moral philosophy, tiie Sanscrit and Araluc 
languages are likewise considered desirable. It is not 
necessary that the candidate should be master of all these 
subjects, but a certain acquaintance with them will be of 
advantage in placing him in a good position among tlic i 
candidates. At the end of a year, after passing a close 
examination in more or less of these (Icsidcmta, the caialt' 
date is subjected to a second ordeal, to p.iss which trium* 
piiantly he must acquire one or more of the vernacular 
languages of India, manifest an acquaintance willi t'u* 
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history and geography of the country, the general prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, the elements of Hindoo and Ma- 
/homedan law, and the outlines of political economy. If 
fthe candidate should complete his twenty-fourth year with- 
i out being able to reach the standard of qualification, he 
; forfeits all chance of obtaining an appointment. Under 

> such a competitive system the highest abilities in the 
country are available for the India service, and ought to 

, insure an able executive, if it does not produce enlight- 
ened statesmen and sagacious legislators. 

The examination for commissions in the Indian branch 
of Her Majesty’s army is upon the same footing as that 
established for the line, artillery, and engineers. Whether 
under the amalgamation of the armies, the augmented Euro- 
pean force, and the peaceable condition of India, there 
... will rise up such a class of men as have at different times 

> rendered the East India Company’s army illustrious may 
be questioned. The chivalricOutram, the intrepid Burton 
(the African traveller), the adventurous Speke and Grant, 
who solved the interesting geographical problem of the 
source of the Nile, were all trained under the Company’s 
system. What was there in that peculiar system to de- 
velop in so remarkable a degree the martial prowess and 
resolute ability of the officers ? A few words may perhaps 
explain why it was that from amid the thickly-strewn 
British graves of the East men sprung up, in civil as in 
military life, fitted to grapple with every emergency. In 
the first place, the ordeal, both mental and physical, that 
they underwent was searching and severe. It probed to 
the quick, and either nerved or ruined the constitution both 
of mind and body. The spectacle of associates smitten 
down right and left by local diseases, suddenly and swiftly, 
and in ghastly numbers, has in frequent instances a sober- 

✓•^ing effect ; while, on the other hand, it also drives not a 
' few into a life of high excitement, and into luxurious in- 
dulgences which cut short many a career. Hence it is 
that the East India service abounds, probably more than 
any other, in men who add earnest piety and an unceasing 
sense of duty to those other noble qualities which give 
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them name and fame. And this creation of character is 
brought about at a far earlier period than with ordinarj’ 
European routine — men still at an early age. if occasion 
offer, distinguish themselves or sink into %elf-indulgent 
obscurity. Again, from the nature of the country, and 
other necessities of its government, young men were 
thrown often and soon into isolated positions, wherein they 
were called upon to determine and act for themselves. 
Hence decision and self-reliance ; hence the comparative 
readiness with which heavy responsibilities were assumed 
and daring steps essayed. There was no one to consult — 
no one to criticise. Then there was difficult and ample 
work to be done-; and doers, at once able and willing, were 
eagerly sought, and when successful, were brilliantly re- 
warded. Add to this that constant residence among races 
assumed, and not altgether without justice, to be inferior, • 
engendered the habit of command. 

There is nothing in the new educational ordeal to pre- 
vent men becoming great and useful in India at an early 
age, but the altered state of affairs will render the oppor- 
tunities far less frequent. Happy, perhaps, is it for the 
general interests of the Government and governors thru 
such should be the case. 

There was nothing which past Governments had been so 
an.xious to avoid as any appearance of a desire to interfere 
with the religious usages of the natives, for the slightest 
attempt at their conversion to Ciiristianity would iiove 
been at any time the apology for discontent and distur- 
bances. In the excess of their caution the authorities K’d 
avoided making the Bible a class book in the public school-; 
and had in every way discountenanced the endeavours 
of the missionaries to propagate the Gospel among th? 
heathen. Even this, however, did not protect the Go- 
vernment from the imputation of a covert proieIytism-i( 
Every step taken in accordance witli the suggestion-; of 
humanitj- and sound policy to abolish human s-icrifier^j 
and place the succession to estates and titles upon a proper 
basis — even the substitution of the beeswax-covercrl l)ulie: 
for the paper cartridge — was treated by bigots and o';- 
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satisfied men as a proof of the furtive designs of the 
:5lnglish upon the faith of the native. Consequently, when 
/the whole frame and composition of the Giovernment of 
‘ India was recast, it was debated whether the Bible should 
be openly placed before the natives and read in the edu- 
cational establishments, or kept altogether out of view, 
while the natural sciences were taught with the certainty 
that the truths they tended to develop would ultimately 
shake the belief of the Hindoo in the immaculacy of his 
ancient superstitions, “ The books and traditions of a 
sect may contain,” says Macaulay, “ mingled with pro- 
positions strictly theological, other propositions purport- 
ing to rest on the same authority, which relate to physics. 
If new discoveries should throw discredit on the phy- 
sical propositions, the theological propositions, unless 
they can be separated from the physical propositions, will 
share in the discredit. In this way, undoubtedly, the 
progress of science may indirectly serve the cause of 
religious truth. The Hindoo mythology, for example, is 
hound up with a most ahsiird geography. Every young 
Brahmin, therefore, who learns geography in our colleges, 
learns to smile at the Hindoo mythology.^' This impression 
no doubt pervaded the minds of the new rulers ; and not- 
withstanding that certain prelates and evangelical societies 
were strenuous in their endeavours to have the Gospel pro- 
claimed in India, a more cautious policy ultimately ob- 
tained the preference. Nor was it long before the Go- 
vernment had reason to be satisfied with the wisdom of 
its decision. Certain enthusiastic missionaries had the 
extreme imprudence to circulate numerous anonymous 
letters, calling upon the Hindoos to abjure idolatry and 
embrace the Christian religion. Great excitement was 
produced at Meerut and Furruckabad by this piece of 
, folly which the authorities had some trouble in subduing. 
As a further precaution against the exercise of too violent 
a spirit of religious propagandism, Sir Charles Wood 
prohibited missionaries from being employed in the edu- 
cational department of the State. Even the clergy of the 
Established Church were kept out of the inspectorship of 
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schools for fear that their zeal might outrun their dis- 
cretion. Yet there was no disposition shown to flatter the 
prejudices of caste. It had been discovered tliat there 'va.s 
really nov connection between the usages of caste and the 
laws of religion ; but that the former were seized upon 
merely as pretexts for escaping some duty, or refusing to 
obey a distasteful order. Under cover of tlie obligations 
of caste, the Brahmin claimed immunit)' from the penalties 
of crime, and arrogantly held himself aloof from Jiis fellow- 
men. Through the ties of a common caste certain classes 
had associated together for evil purposes, and obtained from 
their European masters a credit for religious austerity, 
which was only a cloak for conspiracy. The law now 
vindicates the interests of justice by disallowing all the 
pleas which have not a positive warranty in ilie Puranas 
or the Koran. 

This repudiation of the claims of caste to e.xclusiveness 
seems to have liad a wonderful effect in removing obstacles 
to education. No longer alarmed for the con-equences of 
acting in opposition to the social decrees which liampore<l 
beneficial action, the Hindoos who had clung tenaciously 
to their own orthodoxy, now withdrew all restrictions upon 
the resort of their children to tlie public scliools and 
colleges; and the result, as early as 18(31, was, that at tiie 
matriculation and degree examination of flic Calcutta 
University, there were no less than eight hundred and 
nine candidates, of whom seven liuiidred and twenty-two 
werellindoos. The course of cxamitiatioii was limited to the 
English language, history, geography, and inutiiemat^cs- 
There were thirty-nine candidates for the degree of 
bachelor of arts, tiiirteen of whom succeeded in obtaining 
it, and out of that number tlie first (who obtained th" 
greatest number of marks) was a Jlaliomcdan, the next 
eleven were Hindoos, and the last was an Eriglislmian fioni y 
Bishop’s College.- 

Tliis remarkable competition. — and the syne was (ih- 
servable, in a degree, in all the colleges c.stahlishfsl m 
every’ part of India — established that flie Hindoo p(f-si‘--'‘ ^ 
singular aptitude for tlie accpiisitioii of l.now/edgt i 
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The Viscountess Canning- — a daughter of Lord Stuart de 
Eothsay — had shared all her husband’s perils, soothed his' 
troubles, and encouraged him by her heroism. All that 
could be expected of a lady in her position in India, she 
nobly accomplished, and merited the friendship (ivhich she 
enjoyed) of Queen Victoria. Her epitaph, witteii by her 
heartbroken husband,' was as follows : — “Honours and 
praises written on a tomb are at best a vainglory, but tliat 
her charity, humility, meekness, and watchful faith in her 
Saviour will, for tliat Saviour’s sake, be accepted of God, 
and be to her a glory everlasting, is the firm trust of 
those who knew her best, and most dearly loved her in life, 
and who cherish the memor 3 '^ of her departed.” 

The higher the authority^ which discourses of a states- 
man’s career, the greater is the value of the commentary. ' 
No slight importance, therefore, may be attached to the . 
following article from T/ie Times of March 17th, 1862. ' 
Without directly and by name alluding to Lord Canning, it 
records the history of his administration posterior to tlie 
mutiny, and hopefullj' sketclies the promising asiiect of 
Britisli India. Lord Canning’s best friends could not have 
wished for a higher tribute or a nobler epitaph : — 

“ Tea and cotton, the temperate stimulant of our whole 
population and the staple of an immense industrj", form the 
text of the intelligence wliich we publish to-day from Cal- 
cutta. China is in difficulties, and America is sealed up. 
Tlie great empire of tea and silk is in such a state of de- 
composition, tliat no one can tell how soon the producers of 
tea may be shut out from the seaboard, and what swarms of 
savage plunderers maj-- intervene between tlie ports of com- 
merce and the great cultivated districts. America is burn- 
ing lier cotton in despair, or is sowing her cotton-fields 
with w'heat to maintain her negroes and her undisciplined 
.armies. The ordinarj' sources whence we draw the clicer-^ 
ing beverage and the raw material of remunerative labour, 
are either dried up or are bubbling intermittently. India 
lias come forward to claim the custom tlius unexpectedly 
thrown open. Just as America luad ceased, and just as 
Ciiina has siiown sjmiptoms of doubtful supply, India has 
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risen. ‘ Within the last four years,’ we are told, ‘ not less 
tlian 'a hundred Englishmen have turned the' jungly valleys 
^of the Assam, Sylhet, and Cachar hills into smiling gar- 
'dens,’ and the produce of these gardens even in this, their 
■' hifant state, shows no inconsiderable proportion when 
jompared with that of China. ' What India has already 
done in respect of cotton may be read in the market re- 
ports, but may be still better known from the testimony of 
those practical men who are watching the decline of those 
inveterate trade prejudices which almost banished the Surat 
cottons from our markets. For some time now past the 
attention of the master manufacturer has rather been 
directed to the inquiry as to how he should get rid of 
his stock of manufactured goods than as to how he 
might most speedily manufacture more. But, as the old 
stocks are now passing away, intelligent minds have been 
watching the effect of experiments ; machinery has been 
altered, a slight reduplication of the working has been 
practised and tested by the sure touchstone of profit and 
loss, and the hardest heads in Manchester and Liverpool 
have arrived at the conclusion that from this time forward 
American and Indian cotton mil never again be distin- 
guished by that vast difference of price which formerly 
obtained. 

“ Even in India, where former failures have made cotton- 
growers wary and suspicious, that general feeling of hope 
which is the parent of energy and success seems to be 
vising. ‘ Give India another year, and the feeling is that 
it ^vill take a position in the Lancashire market somewhat 
,, more like that which it held in 1818, when we sent 247,000 
bales to England, against 207,000 from America.’ That 
India will have that year, and perhaps another and another, 
few will doubt who look upon the events that are passing 
, on the other side of the Atlantic. If it be necessary that 
India should have a close market for a time, there is every 
probability that she will have it for some time yet to come ; 
and, as we know that the grooves of trade and commerce 
are just as difficult to get out of as the grooves of popular 
habit or official routine, perhaps by the time that the cot- 

Q 
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ton-fields of Soutli Ainerien are again in full cultivation 
the arrangement of our machinery and tlie course of our 
manufacture may be as much in favour of the cotton which 
comes from the country of • the woven wind * as from the 
long staples of tlie American islands and coasts. India has 
at least one great advanmge. Wliile war and anarchy are 
gtiining upon her two rivals, a great bloodless revolution 
lias come like a sea-breeze to refresh that vast }xminsula. 
2vo sooner could the Governor-General turn away frxv.u 
the sound of conflict, and make sure that India was his and 
ours, but be swept away in a few months the old rickety 
system which had been for genenations the curse of tiis 
country. TTe are so far ofl'. and the eclioes come upon us 
so faintly, that we are liardly conscious here of the gnVit 
revolution which has been going on in Indiiu The India 
of to-d.ay is a totally diflerent country from the India of 
six nionrlis ago. Tlie stiff fences which dividtHi tlie oflicial 
from the non-oflicial classes have been bix^kon down, the 


discountgienient which pressc-d upon the enterprise of Euro- 
peans has been removed, the .chuckles wliich imptMCti the 
action of all who would carry capital and labour into the 
nnclearevi jungles of the Peninsula ha\ e been struck otf. 
and the evil eye which palsieii the energies of iudopendont 
labour Iras been coujured away. All that capitalists and 
cultirators in India h.uvc been reasonably asking h.as been, 
or is in the ^w.^y of being, gr.mtod. AH tliat was said to 
be impossible or ridiculous is quietly being done, Pnx- 
pieritv in India, even iu a few months, lias sprung up like 
the trrass upon a spot from which a imge stone has beta 
roil^i awav. Under the. influence of a ne.v\' go\ erJuni';-.t 


atui a healthy administn^tiou, the vast deficits and tiie un- 
riending bankruptcy have disappoarcvl. the fin.Uic.Ml Cvva.v- 
tion of the country has become somui, atui. in a iami nfior’ ^ 
tlie common r.rte of interect uws a sh.'rt tinie ago 
percent., tbe public Five and a-half per Cent. Stock ot tgc 
Govornment is bought by n.rtiye huyotsyr more rh-tn 
percent, nromimn, ^leanuhile itie r.tii"'.iy> are ae.v...K- 
imw The F.;\si Indian lias on-cmnl another link, mm 
jnxnnise to join th.o old mid distant city of jwnaro- I't.m 
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Calcutta before this year go^ out. Anotner line aivarce? 
from Calcutta to the Sunderbunds, -svbere it r-ili zczt ere 
the tigers, and turn the salt, jungly s’ivamps. into cotton- 
fields. If we may believe in all these appearances. IneA 
is starting upon a career of prosperity which. Las no visible 
halting-place ; and we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it is to our British rule, and to the sagacity of onr 
British statesmen, who have been firm to overthrow the 
ancient errors of her governors, that she owes her quick 
revival, 

“ Amid these causes for congratulation it is a light thing 
that the half Mongul savages of the North-east of Bengal 
have been found plundering our new settlers, and that the 
troubles in Darjeeling are to some small extent revived. 
This is but the old story, ‘ Had Mr. Grant introduced 
the police, as he was directed to do, more than a year ago, 
their very presence would have prevented- the risings in 
Assam, and would have calmed the excitement of the Indigo 
districts.’ Tea-planters and cotton -grotvers v/onld havtj 
been prudent in drawing back from speenlations in stteh 
districts if these interruptions were to be feared cmdlnnally. 
But neither Mr. Grant, nor the system of Mr, Grant, is any 
longer dominant in this great proviricfi of Jjidia, 'J'he h/lj- 
men and jungle-wallahs will no longer receive tacit en- 
couragement to oppose tliemsclves to the spread r>r improve- 
ment in the wastes of Bengal, and the action ol' a nev/Jy- 
organized police will soon give security (o indiiatry, Imtii 
native and European. Ejom j)rcfiiil/)ry /iavagea (Jn/se 
tribes will soon, under firm and rifjuila,ljfe treaiment, be- 
come useful labourers. Already tli<! Hindoo labourer hn/i 
risen immensely in tlie scale of exisbnjee, iiiid baa eome, (o 
experience that life may b(j soinetliinp; be.tlej' iiiii.ii u, alrnp- 
gle against starvation, ‘'J’he only olialdeb;,’ i-uyn iiur 
Calcutta correspondent, ‘ to the progreaa of (/;a -p|an/b//r h 
the want of labour; and it slioiild not Ite so dilb/mlt (o be 
dnee tlie Koolcees, Cossyas, jMtors, Nfipaa, and ollmr Indo 
Chinese tribes, to become jMSicefnl and vo-alll/y h/bonre/n 
or agriculturists.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Earl of El^n becomes Viceroy of India-His prerious 
Career— The State of the Indian Finances in 1S62— Lord 
Elgin holds a Durbar at Agra, and meets the Sikh Chiefs at 
'.Umballa— His addresses— He proceeds to Simla-Journey 
to the Tea Districts — Death of Lord Elgin — ^The Western 
Marauders and the Bonair Tribes— Address of 8000 Na- 
tives of Calcutta to the Government — Sir John Lawrence 
appointed Viceroy of India — ^The Revenue, Pinauce, and 
Trade of India for 1864 — Sir John Lawrence holds a Durbar 
at Lahore, and opens a Railway Line — Quarrel with the 
Bhootan Rajah — The Progress of Bombay — Conclusion. 


Lord Casoting was succeeded in the government of India 
by Lord Elgin— an enlightened Scottish nobleman and 
school Fellow of Lord Canning’s, The term, “ titled medio- 
crity/’ which the advocates for the exclusive employment 
of Indian statesmen had used in reference to some 


governors who had had little else to recommend them 
than their aristocratic position, did not apply to Lord 
Elgin. He was, beyond question, the ablest man of the 
time available for the exalted office of Viceroy. When 
the emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies led to 
temporary disorder and convulsions, Lord Elgin was 
selected to reduce Jamaica to order, and he most success- 
fully performed bis onerous task. At a later period, as 
Governor of the Canadas, he stood his ground against 


divers factions, and restored loyalty wliere disaffection was 
previously rampant. Subsequently, when on his way to 
China, accompanied by a large naval and military force, a 
part of which had been sent from Calcutta to Singapore, 
he put aside all personal considerations, and posfpotittig 
-vhis own mission, sent back the troops to Calcutta tliat tnc) 
might aid in the suppression of the mutiny. But it wa^' 
on the voyage to China and in the operations m that 
country that his great abilities and liigii personal qunhws 
were most conspicuous. « There are those, says oiw o 
Lord Elgin’s biographers, “ whoTemember how, w/ion, mt 
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for the first time, he encountered the terrors of shipwreck 
at Point de Galle, the two ambassadors of England and 
France sat side by side unmoved amid the awful scene, and 
refused to leave the sinking ship, inspiring all around 
them with the cheerfulness and spirit needed for the 
emero-ency. There are those who saw him, by that rare 
union of tact with firmness, of fertile resource with simpli- 
city of aim, which belonged to the character of his race, 
twice over bring to a prosperous end the stupid and pro- 
voking negotiations, and the no less stupid and provoking 
wars of the most inaccessible and intractable of earthly 
empires; who watched the moderation with which, he 
procured the Treaty of Tien-tsin, the decisive energy with 
which he avenged the dignity of England by the destruc- 
tion of the Summer Palace at Pekin, and received the 
humiliation of the Chinese Prince in the heart of the 
imperial city.” 

Lord Elgin found the affairs of India in a compara- 
tively satisfactory state. A marked improvement had 
taken place in the material prosperity of that portion 
of the British empire, especially in the financial depart- . 
ment. The chronic state of deficit, which was the distin- 
guishing feature of the Company’s management, had gra- 
dually disappeared, and the public securities were in high 
'credit. When Sir Charles Wood presented to the House 
of Commons the accounts of the Indian finances to the 
30th April, 1862, he showed that the actual revenue was 
43,829,000Z., and the expenditure 43,880,000Z., and in a 
few months later the revenue ran up to 45,306,000Z., with 
a balance to credit of 816,000Z. No military operations 
of magnitude were in progress to call for prompt and vio-or- 
ous action on the part of the ruling authority or to furnish 
matter for narrations of thrilling interest. On the con- 
trary, a hearty acquiescence in the belief that no such 
opportunities existed, and that it was incumbent upon him 
by all practicable means to prevent their recurrence, was 
the first duty which the situation of affairs presented fn 
the Earl of Elgin. ^ 

For nearly a twelvemonth after his arrival in India, the 
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V^eroy remained at Calcutta, making himself acquainted 
with the condition of affairs, and following up with irisdom 
and energy the measures introduced by his predecessor 
and the Legislative Councils and law-makers. He tlien 
arranged for a journey to the north that he miirht .see the 
jinnces and chiefs wlio hail been addressed by'Lord Can- 
iiing, and repeat the assurances of confideiice wliicli had 
been so cordially received at the durbars held by his lord- 
ship. It will be observed that, previous to the mutiny, 
intercourse between the bead of the Government and tfie 
true aristocracy of India had been infrequent,,a)id while 
opportunity was thus afforded for the fomenters of in- 
trigue and treachery, the governors-general bad deprived 
themselves of the means of acquiring the friendship and 
support of a body of chieftains who were, even in (heir 
comparatively prostrate condition, sufficiently influential 
for good or evil. 

Lord Elgin spent six days at Agra in receiving the 
chiefs at private and public durbars — the great ilurbor 
being attended by a larger number of chiefs than ever 
before assembled on a similar occasion. Upon the latter 
occasion he thus addressed his princely visitors : — 

“Peace, I need hanlly remind you of the fact, nov/ 
happily prevails throughout the whole e.xfent of this vast 
empire"; domestic treason has been crushed ; and foreign 
enemies have been taught to respect the power of the anus 
of England, 

“ The British Government is. desirous to take advantage 
of this favourable opportunity, not to extend the bound? 
of its dominions, but to develop the rc.sources and draw 
forth the natural wealth of India, and thus to promote the 
well-being and happiness both of rulers and of tlie people. 

“ Witir this view many measures of improvement and 
pro<n-ess have already been introduced, ami among tlimi, J 
may name as most conspicuous, llie railway and electrir 
tel^raph, those great discoveries of this age whidi hn'c 
so largely increased the u'caltb and power of the imglilu-t 
nations of tlie West. 

“ By diffiising education among your vassals ami o-. 
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pendents, establishing schools, promoting the construction 
of good roads, and suppi’essing, with the \\'hole weight of 
your authority and inHuence, barbarous usages and crimes, 
such as infanticide, suttee, thuggee, and dacoitee, you niay, 
princes and chiefs, effectually second these endeavours of 
the British Government, and secure for yourselves and 
your people a full share of the benefits which the mea- 
sures to which I have alluded are calculated to confer 
upon you. I have observed with satisfaction the steps 
which many of you have already taken in this direction, 
and more especially the enlightened policy which has in- 
duced some of you to remove transit and. other duties which 
obstructed the free 'course of commerce through your 
States. 

“ As representing the paramount power, it is my duty 
to keep the peace in India. For this purpose. Her 
Majesty the Queen lias placed at my disposal a large, and 
gallant army, which, if the necessity should arise, I shall 
not hesitate to employ for the repression of disorder and 
the punishment of any who may be rasii enough to disturb 
the- general tranquillity. But it is also my duty to extend 
the iiand of encouragement and friendship to all who 
labour for the good of India, and to assure you that the 
chiefs who make their own dependents contented and pros- 
perous, establish ithereby the strongest claim on the favour 
and protection of the British Government. 

“ 1 bid you now; princes and chiefs, farewell for a time, 
with the expression of my. earnest hope, that, on your 
return to your homes, health and happiness may attend 
you.” 

Lord Elgin did not hold a durbar at Delhi, but at 
Umballah, near the foot of the Himalayan range, he called 
together the influential Sikh chiefs, whose martial qualities 
it was his wish to recognise rvith all due honour, while seek- 
ins to impart a more pacific direction to their energies. 
The capture of Pekin, in which some of their race had had 
a share, was in their eyes a more singular manifestation of 
British power than would have been the capture of half the 
capitals of Europe ; and Lord Elgin kneu- they were more 
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mclined than ever to foIlo^v the British .standard • into 
foreign lands if invited- to do so. On these sentiments he 

founded the following address, “the last public expression 
of his good-will to the Indian races.'' 

“ Colonel Durand , — I beg that you mil express to the 
native gentlemen who are assembled here ray re<^ret that I 
am unable to address them in their own language, and in- 
form them that I am charged by Her Majesty the Queen 
to convey to them the assurance of Her Majesty’s liich 
appreciation of the loyalty and devotion to Her Majesty’s 
person and Government which has been exhibited on 
various occasions by the Sikh rulers and people. Not many 
days ago it was my pleasing duty -to determine that the 
medal granted to Her Majesty’s troops who were engaged 
at Delhi in 1857, should be conferred on the followers of 
the Sikh chiefs who took part in the noble achievements of 
that period, and I can personally bear testimony to the 
good services of the officers and men of the Sikh regiments 
who, in 1860, co-operated with the British troops in placing 
the British flag on tlie walls of Pekin, the capital of the 
vast empire of China. 

“ But, in order to be truly great, it is neces.'^ary that 
nations should excel in the arts of peace as well as in those 
of war. 

“Look to the history of the British nation for an ex- 
ample. Most assuredly the British people are powerful in 
war ; but their might and renown are in a great measure 
due to their proficiency in the works which make n time of 
peace fruitful and glorious. 

“By their skill in agriculture, they have converferi tfieir 
country into a garden ; by their genius as traders they have 
attracted to it a large share of the wealtii of other lands. 

“ Let us take advantage of this season of tranquillity 
to confer similar benefits on the Punjab. 

“ The waters whicli fall on your mountain heights, and 
unite at their base to form mighty rivers, are a treasure 
wliicb, duly distributed, mil fertilize your P huns and . 
largely augment their productive powers, n ith electric 
telegraphs to facilitate communication, and railways and 
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canals to render access to the sea-ports easy and expedi- 
tious, we shall be able to convey the surplus produce of this 
great country to others where it is required, and to receive 
from them their riches in return. 

“ I rejoice to learn that some of the chiefs in this part of 
India are taking an interest in these matters, which are of 
such vital importance to the welfare of this country and 
the prosperity of the people. It affords me, moreover, 
sincere gratification to find that, under the able guidance 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Sikh Sirdars in certain 
districts of the Punjab are giving proof of their appreciation 
of the value of education by making provision for the 
education of their sons and daughters. 

Be assured that in so doing you are adopting a judi- 
cious policy. The experience of all nations proves that 
where rulers are well informed and sagacious, the people 
are contented and willingly submissive to authority. More- 
over, it is generally found that where mothers are enlight-- 
ened, sons are valiant and wise. 

“ I earnestly exhort you, therefore, to persevere in the 
course on which you Ixave entered, and I promise you 
while you continue, in it the sympathy and support of the 
British Government.” 

Previous to Lord Elgin’s departure from Calcutta, an 
event took place which went far to prove not only that 
vast improvements had been wrought in the condition of 
society since the Queen assumed the government of the 
country, but that the natives were keenly alive to the ad van- • 
tages they had gained, and eager to give expression to their 
feelings. In March, 1863, a large meeting was held, at 
which an address to Sir Charles Wood was agreed to, and 
signed by 8000 of the principal native'inhabitants, express- 
ing their high sense of gratitude for the wise and beneficent 
policy which had distinguished the administration for five 
years, — “ A policy,” said the address, “ which has nobly 
sustained the authority and dignity of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
• ment in her Indian dominions, strengthened by new bonds of 
attachment the confidence and sympathy of the princes and , 
chiefs of the country ; and above all, soueht to govern the 
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empire in consonance with justice and the true interests 
Oi the teeimng millions.” 

Peace was now universal in tlie British dominions in 
India, bur there were still some manuiding tribes on the 
distant north-west frantier who required the stron? ann of 
correction. 1 hese tribes, composed entirely of Sfussulmans, 
occupied histnesses on the western bank of the Imins. 
n hence they issued to plunder the industrious inhabitants 
and trar ellers in their rdcinif}'. To chastise these niarati- 
dem an adequate force was despatched under Lord Eltriti’s 
ordeis. Unfortunately, it proceeded by the Umbcylah 
Pass, contiguous to which the Bonair triht'S are settled. 
Tiiese people, imagining that the Government had .<ome 
. design upon them, turned out in great force to oppose the 
e.vpedition. Figli ting continued for two days, at the cm) of 
which time the Bonaii?, becoming aware that no intention 
existed of molesting them, joined the Brifisli detacliincnt, 
and assisted in pmp'shing- the predstorjr rnfhnnf. 

Arrived at Simla, the principal abode of the English on 
the Himalaya range, Lord Elgin arranged to explore the 
tea plantations recently established in the mountains, intend- 
ing to close his progress at Lahore witli a gathering of the 
great Sirdars and other chiefs in amity with the Govern- 
ment. He ascended the Pobuig Pass on the 12th of 
October, and crossed a famous twig bridge over tlie river 
Chondra. The rude te.xture of tlie branches composing 
this bridge, and the wearand tear it had undergone during 
the prenous year, rendered the jxissage a matter of gri^t 
exertion. Lord Elgin was completely prostrated by the 
efibrt. He nevertheless returned to his camj) anti con- 
tinued his march on horseback until, on tiie 22nfi oi 
October, an alarming attack obliged him to be carricxi by 
slow stasres to Dhurmsala. Here a fatal malady, which h-ui 
been lurking under his apparently stout frame .and .-irong 
constitution, manifested itself, and had advanced so -ir 
with its ravages that by the Gth of Isoveinber hi.' nu' ic- 
attendants came to the painful conclusion that his ion * 
ship’s illness wa.^ mortal. He raUicii 
this, and then came a fatal relapse. On tiie -t * i 
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' SIR JOHN LAWRENCE. 

November this excellent nmn breatliefl liis last, having: on 
,1he previous day desired that a message miglU be sent 
ithrouo-h Sir Charles Wood, expressive of his love and devo- 
tion to the Queen, and of his determination to do his work 
to tiie last possible moment. ’ He begged at the same time 
that his “best blessing” might be sent to the Secretary of 
the Indian Government and Sir C. Wood. 

Lord Elgin’s natural resting-place was in the vaults of 
the Abbey Church of Dumfermline ; but be .sleeps far 
away from his native land on the heights of Dlmrmsala, 
beneath the snow-clad Himalayan range — “ a fitting grave 
for one wlio dwelt with such serene satisfaction on all that 
was grand and beautiful in men and nature : — 

“ pondering God’s mysteries untold, 

And tranquil in the glacier snows, 

He by those Indian mountains old 
Might well repose.” * 

Although he was not actually in India during the 
jrrible insurrection, Lord Elgin’s wisdom and self-denial 
in forwarding troops from Singapore, and his subsequent 
proceeding-s, entitle him to be numbered witli those illus- 
tiions men who had been more or less engaged in restoring 
peace and security to the country. How ferv of tiiem sur- 
vived to reap personally the fruits of their gigantic labours ! 
Canning, Havelock, Clyde, Outram, Henry Lawrence, 
Elphinstone, and a host of lesser spirits, have all passed 
away, leaving behind them noble examples for imitation 
and an imperishable fame. 

The extraordinary administrative abilities and magnifi- 
cent services of Sir John Lawrence had some time pre- 
viously pointed him out as peculiarly competent to fill the 
Yice-Regal office, and it was commonly said that he had the 
reversion of the appointment in his pocket. Be this as it 
) may, Sir John was now formally proclaimed-, and he lost 
no time in proceeding to the scene of his future duties and 
responsibilities. His appointment w-as hailed with the 
greatest delight throughout India. It was felt and empha- 
tically said that he was the right man in the right place. 

* ‘ North British Review.’ 
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His daring, his energy, bis integrity, his lofty sense of 
jiwtice, his familiarity ivith the character, habits, prejn- 
dices, and languages of the people, and the au-eand respect 
with which he was regarded since his instrumentality in 
forwarding a Sikh force to crush the Delhi mutineers, all 
tended to establish his right to the confidence of his sove- 
reign as her viceroy in India. 

Shortly after Sir .John Lawrence had proceeded to 
assume the government, the Secretarj^ of State for India 
made his statement in the House of Commons respecting 
the financial, commercial, and agricultural condition of 
India. The details presented astounding proofs of the rapid 
growth of the prosperity of the land. In the year ending 
30th April, 1864, the surplus revenue was 257,000/.; and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, the financial member of the Legis- 
lative Council, estimated that, in the year in which this - 
volume will be published, there will be a surplus of 
828,000/. Nine millions sterling of the debt of India liad 
been liquidated. The revenue derived from the opium 
cultivators had amounted to 8,055,000/,, beingan increaseof 
1,696,000/. over the previous year. The impulse given to 
the cotton trade has already been alluded to.* In J 858-9, 
in the normal state of India before the rebellion, the cofiee 


imported into England amounted to 1 1 ,000,000 lbs. ; in 
1864, to 21,000,000 lbs. Indigo, in the same time, ran vj> 
from 9,000,000 lbs. to 1 1,000,000 lbs. Jute hemp had 
received an immense impetus. In five years, the exports 
had augmented from 317,000 cwts. to 1,266,000 cwls. ; and 
those of wool, from 15,000,000 lbs. to 21,000,000 lbs. Ihi' 
value of the tea grown in Assam in 1858-59 was GO.OOi)/. 
In 1862-63 it had reached 223,000/. In return for the 
exports, India had received, in five ye.ars. no less than 

50 . 000 . 0001 in silver, and 25,000,000/. in gold bti bon. 
the greater part of which was applicable to hoii'ehohl an* 
decorative purposes. Finally, a material addition to m 
vegetable wealth of the countrj' had been mane m the cur 

* The cotton crop of 18G4- in the north-\wf''«) f» 

160.000. 000 Jbs, In one season the area of cnltiration fed uje..- j 


595,000 acres. 
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j tiv.ilion of the chinchona plant, a South American exotic, 
which yields the quinine so Inghly valued for its curative 
mid preventive projierties in districts wiicre fever prevails. 

The exti-aordinary improvement which had t.aken ])lace 
, in the financial resources of India, would ap))oar to have 
, arisen from the increased cultivation of the land, and the 
' consequenf augmentation of the land revenue. The in- 
; come tax had not Iroen found a fruitful source of revenue, 
I owing to the reluctance of many natives to p.ay it, and the 
{ misrepresentations made by tliem as to the real amount of 
■ their several incomes. It is to be repealed in the current 
i year. 

Sir John Lawrence found the local government of India 
in a very efiective working condition. The native members 
of the Legislative Council Imd taken a very active part in 
legislation, and expressed their opinions freely at the 
Council Boards, greatly to the advantage of the Govern- 
ment. Tiie number of native Councillors in 1864 was six- 
teen, of wliom eight belonged to the Council of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, five to that of the Bombay 
Governor, and tliree were members of the hladras Council. 

Seven years have elapsed since the Government of India 
passed into the hands of Queen Victoria. We have shown 
how the interval has been employed, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the hands into which Her Majesty intrusted 
the duty of conciliation, improvement, and consolidation, 
have done their spiriting most effectually. If there could 
be any doubt that love and loyalty have superseded disaffec- 
tion and concealed antipathy, that doubt must have been 
effectually dissipated on the 18th of October, 1864. On 
that memorable day, Sir Jolin Lawrence, the Viceroy, held 
a grand durbar at Lahore, in the Punjab, the scene of 
his own noble deeds in IBS'!. Upwards of 600 princes 
and chieftains, who had never “crooked the pregnant 
hinges of the knee” to mortal, man, attended to offer 
homage to the representative of Britain’s Queen. The 
scene was one of unparalleled grandeur. North of the 
city of Lahore, between the ■walls of the fort and the Bavee, 
which fllows by the city, stretches a level plain, green with 
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close turf and studded here ann there with clumps of dark- 
leaved trees. Here the magnificent and spacious tents for 
the durbar of the Viceroy had been pitched. On one side 
was the luxuriant Badami garden ; to the south stretcliMi 
the city, with the grand Padshah Musjeed, possessing three 
marble domes and four lofty minarets rising conspicuously 
ajsove it. At the extreme end of the principal tent was 
the throne of the Viceroy, on a raised dais, spread with 
cloth of gold and covered with a rich crimson canopy. 
At each side of the throne were ranged, in the form of an 
ellipse, the rajahs, chiefs, and native gentlemen, all gaily 
attired. There was tiie Maharajah of Cashmere, the pro- 
vince so celebrated in poetry and romance for the exqui- 
site texture of its snawls and the beauty of its women ; the 
Maharajah of Putteala, the splendour of whose court was 
only eclipsed by the magnificent example of fidelity to if 
engagements which he afforded during tlie most perilous 
crisis of the great insurrection ; and many lesser known, 
but equally faithful notabilities. Blazing with diamonds, 
emeralds, and pearls, and arrayed in superb robes which 
put the stiff fashions of European courts to shame, they 
made the durbar as picturesque and imposing as any 
similar scene could have been in the days of the great 
/* kbar. Sir John Lawrence addressed the chiefs in the 
Oordoo language. “ It is something-,’’ wrote one of the 
London papers at the time, “ to have a Governor-General 
W'ho can address the chiefs in a language they can under- 
stand : it creates a link only second to that which is 
formed by identity of race. If, when his Excellency pre- 
sented the Star of India to the Kajah of Ivuppoortulla, he 
had addressed him in English, his words, so well calculated 
to inspire all his hearers with a feeling of emulation, 
would have lost much of their force in being translated 
by the interpreter.” After the speech, the various prc-wi- * 
tations were made ; and when the last Sirdar had been 
introduced, tokens of honour -were conferred oii twenty of 
the leading chiefs. During the ceremony the piper of the 
93rd Highlanders, wlio.se cheering notes had once aroustsi 
* the drooping energies of the troops coopcil up in LncKUo'v. 
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played a variety of spirit-stirring tunes, wliich niucli exhi- 
larated the native chiefs, to whose ears the pipes sounded 
as some of their own peculiar music. 

On the day following the durbar, Sir John Lawrence 
officially opened the first section of the Punjab Railway 
line from Lahore to Mooltan, expatiating, in a suitable 
public address, upon the political and commercial improve- 
ment which the line was calculated to promote.* A dinner 

* 

* In India, as well as in Europe, the ariival of a great man is taken 
advantage of to give some eclat to the commencement or opening of rail- 
ways; and as Sir John Lawrence had graced the inaugm’ation of the 
Punjab Railway by turning the first sod several years ago, nothing could' bo 
more natural than that he should still further identify himself with this 
most important work by opening a large additional section of the line. 

The Punjab Railway is 252 miles in length, and extends from Umritsur 
to Mooltan ; and, with the Delhi Railway, it constitutes the crown of that 
great steam arch, 2200 miles in length, which will unite Calcutta, in the 
Bay of Bengal, with Kurrachee, on the Arabian Sea. 

The great central railway station at Lahore, now rapidly approaching 
completion, is one of the largest and most beautiful structures in India. 
It is a very picturesque building, with a style of architecture in the East 
suggestive enough, although it would in England be considered entirely out 
of place.' It has been built so as to answer in some degree the purposes of 
a fortress should the occasion arise, as well as of a railway station ; and its 
massive walls, pierced with loopholes for musketry, flanked by bomb-proof 
towers, and crowned by minarets, would give it the appearance of some 
mediasval castle, were it not for. the evident newness of the materials with 
which it is built. Here, in time of danger, the European community 
could retire, and defend both themselves and the raihv.ay against tlie enemy. 
Holding the command of this great central station would go a long way to 
keep open the communications both with Umritsur and Mooltan. 

On the Sth of February, 1859, the present Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, turned the first 
sod of the Punjab Railway, in presence of a vast assembly of the native 
nobility, and with every circumstance calculated to make the ceremonial 
impressive. Although the heavings of the mutiny had hardlv subsided. 
Sir John Lawrence then predicted the success of the railway, saying that ‘ 
“ few railways in India will have been undeiiaken under liappier auspices.” 
On. the 1st March, 1862, Sir Robert Montgomery, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, opened the first section of the railv/.ay, thirty-two miles in 
length, wliich placed Lahore and Umritsur in railway communication.. 
That occasion Sir Robert Montgomeiy characteii=od ns “a great day for 
the Punjab — a new era." “.Another link,” he raid, “has been a'ldef] to 
the great highway between Kurrachee, the sea-port of Kortli-\Vi.stern 
India” and Umritsm-.” And he expressed his conviction, lliat net ouiy 
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was given, on this occasion to 120 European employes on 
the line, and an eye-witness remarked, “ The durbar at 
which the Viceroy received six hundred princes and chiefs 
in a splendid tent, pitched on a vast plain, ivas doubtless a 
magnificent sight, but we regarded the assembly of a 
hundred hard-handed plain English mechanics, in an ordi- 
nary railway waiting-room erected in the ancient Sikh 
capital, as far more curious and suggestive, and one calcu- 
. lated to excite emotions of a more pleasurable nature. The 
one was a mere pageant, representative of the barbaric 
splendour of the dark ages, while the other was the living 
embodiment of progress and enlightenment.” 

On the third day the vast assembly broke up, the Maha- 
rajah of Cashmere, with the heir apparent and their 
suite, proceeding by special train over part of the line, en 
route to the dominions of the chief; thus g-iving proof that, 
although he had never seen a railway or a locomotive be- 
fore, he well understood their mechanism and use. 

Some little uneasiness was expressed in the course of 
1863, because the local Government of Bengal had pro- 
hibited the practice of casting the dead bodies of Hindoos 
into the Ganges. The motives of the prohibition were 
purely of a physical and hygienic character. The air of 
the city of Calcutta had received additional pollution from 
the putrefaction of the corpses left by the tidd upon tiie 
shores, or deposited thereon to receive the embraces of tJie 
“holy Gunga,” The Ganges, of which, the Hooglily is 
the cliief tributary or affluent, is supposed by the Hindoos 

India in general will undergo a complete change through the enriiwt 
possible completion of the r.'iilw.ay system, but th.at more especially tJie 
v.arious nations and races of the I’unjab, as well as the scmi-b.iviiaroti’ 
■■tribes diat girdle its frontier, will all the sooner succumb to its cirili.-i.vg 
influence, if we be permitted to augur such a result from the wifne<? wo Iwro 
had on the late opening of the line to Uniritsnr, and almost daily siniv. of 
the excited demeanour and the unhesitating though woniier-stnirJ: sue- 
mission (tendered as to a superior power or race of men. .ag.ainst whom, m 
future, it would he vain to contend) which the crowds of natives c. .at 
classes and countries then exhibited.” A IJrnhmin on that ocj.y'iwi, loo. 

.at a locomotive, remarked that “all the incarnations of all tiie yo..< t- 
India never produced such a tiling as th.at.*" — Allen s * Indian .Jiaii. 
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to have proceeded from the inoiidi of the Creator of the 
Universe, and to possess, therefore, eertain holj' properties. 
Hence llie anxiety of the ortlioiiox that their relatives 
should swallow Gunga at tlic close of their lives, or be 
carried upon the bosom of the stream to immortality. But 
the practice had (ns already mentioned, page 15) dege- 
nerated into an engine of crime ; and it was fortunate that 
a legitimate excuse jiresentcd itself for jdacing it in the 
category of nuisances that ought to be abated. Tlie .sup- 
pression received the full assent of the principal native.s of 
Calcutta, who, under the whnla<ome influence of education, 
are gradually dismissing all those pnictices which, what- 
ever may be the religious pretences for their protracted 
existence, are inconsistent with common sense and the 
public good. . 

At the foot of the Western Himalayas lies a .slip of teiri- 
tory called by the name of Bhootan, lying directly nortli 
of Lower Bengal, conterminous with the province of 
Assam. Since 1774 the British had held no intercourse 
with the State, which is, indeed, composed of people scarcely 
removed from barbarism. JEarlyin 1864 a mission or em- 
bassy was sent to Bhootan, consisting only of four European 
gentlemen and two hundred cooley attendauts. The objecr. 
of the mission was to demand tlie Surrender of several 
British subjects who had been seized by the Bhootan hill- 
men, the restoration of plundered property, and security 
> for the future peace of the frontier. The Bhootan chief 
received the message with savage insolence, grossly mal- 
treated the envoy and his .suite, and only released him 
upon his promising that a British province should be ceded 
to him. The Government could not of course confirm 
such an agreement. On the contrary, it was immediately 
repudiated, and a force equipped to obtain satisfaction for 
the outrageous insult offered to the embassy. The satis- 
faction takes the form of the seizure of certain districts 
and the occupation of the passes between the highlands of 
Bhootan and tlife British territory. 

Some idea may be formed of the difficult task of the 
troops from the following communication: — ^'The left 
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column has taken Dalimkote, on the hill slopes, about 
forty miles due north of Julpigforee, believed to be the 
strongest fortification the Bhootariese possess. Most 
probably the troops will suffer more from sickness tlian 
fiom other causes. In fact, some of the senior officers 
have already ijad to relinquish their commands, in conse- 
quence of severe attacks of fever. The plainsmt the foot 
of the Bhootan hills are e.vtreniely unhealthy, but when 
once our forces reach the heights, which are 4,000 ft. above 
the sea-level, they will really enjoy the climate. The 
following account of the taking of Dalimkote is dated 
within the stronghold, December 8 ; — 

“ I send off a few lines just to tell you that we took this 
famous place the day before yesterday, not, I ain sorrj' to say, 
without serious loss, the Bhooteas having fought with much 
more courage and resolution than we expected, and the fort 
being both naturally and artificially strong, and in a most 
commanding position. We were opposed nearly all the 
way up the hill, and could only proceed by a narrow, tor- 
tuous road, constantly exposed to showers of arrows and 
stones, both of whicii the Biiooteas threw with great force 
and precision. The column got close up to the fort witii- 
out any serious loss, M‘6regor, the Brigade Jlafor, and 
Loughnan, of the 1 8th Native Infantry, being tiie only 
wounded ; but then there stood the fort before us, on a hill 
about two hundred feet high, surrounded by a thick wall of 
about twenty feet elevation. "iVe soon brought our small 
mortars into position, and were getting on very well with 
the M'ork, throwing shells and carcasses into the fort at abmtt 
a couple' of hundred yards range, when, from a fuze being 
too short cut. the shell burst in the muzzle of the mortar, 
and exploded a quantity of powder whicii poor Gridin was 
weighing out for the charges; .and in an inutnnt three ^ 
officers, Griffin, Anderson, and Waller, and soiik! arfilhT'- * 
men close by, were blown to atoms. This «as a ternme 
catastropiie to the whole force, and had nearly been ar 
worse, as our gallant and much-esteemed Brigadier Geiiein 
Dimsford was within a yard of the c^ratiit ji^i Jndnn- 
occurred, havingonly^ that left poor Orilbn to got 
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her claims to good government, and triumpliantly point 
to the great military mutiny as proof of the justice of their 
censures. As in all instances in which the judgment is 
obscured by prejudice, the exceptions have been substi- 
tuted for the rule. We have made some serious mistakes, 
and we have rectified them. Our good intentions have 
often been thwarted or misunderstood, and the errors of 
individual governors have been perverted by malice to 
represent the wilful misdeeds of a nation. Facts and sta- 
tistics offer the best defence that England can urge when 
her rule is called in question, and tliese must insure for 
her a verdict of which she may be proud. Take the pro- 
gress of Bombay, our earliest possession of any moment, 
as an evidence of the consequences of humane rule and en- 
larged toleration. The island came into the possession 
of England soon after tlie Restoration, as part of the dower 
of Catherine of Bragariza. It ^vas then worth, in real 
fixed property, 2,838^., and there were 10,000 inhabitants. 
In 1688 the property had augmented to 6,496/. Disturbed 
by pirates and the aggression of the Mahrattas, the island 
slowly advanced. In 1812 the property was valued at 
130,260/., and the population amounted to 1,800,000 souls. 
There were not more than 16,000 in 1716. By the year 
1837, before the establishment of a regular overland com- 
munication by Red Sea steamers and the free navigation 
of the Indus, the population iiad augmented to 240,000. 
After these events the growth of the island in its com- 
mercial and prosperous social proportions was rapid. In 
1849 it contained 566,199 persons, and by 1864 tiierc 
Avere 816,562 inhabitants of Bombay ;* tiie fixed property 
had augmented to Jii'e millions sterling, the seti-borne 
commerce was worth thirty millions sterling, and thf 
vessels sailing in and out of the port exceeded a niillimi . 
tons. 


* The Indo-Europe.Ans now number 1,891 ; the F.uro|>cnni, 4.81 
tlie Jews. 2,872; and of native Christians there are 19,90:.. Iho 
number 49,201 ; the Mussulmans. I4.'»,8S0 ; the Lmhmmi. Ji .Co- 
Hindoos, 191,540. There are only 2,074 nc^ror?, j-'y C'lmfvf. 
and seething population is contained in 24, -OC lioiw. 


ojjormous 
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What stronger proofs can be needed that England has 
done her duty by the people and that they accept her 
efforts in a grateful spirit ? 

Considering how many evil-minded princes have been 
deposed and dynasties destroyed, it is as astonishing as it is 
creditable to England how few of the rich trophies of 
conquest hare been appropriated and brouglit awaj^ Un- 
like the Vandals, who despoiled conquered towns, we have 
been content to take possession of the Koh-i-noor, or 
Mountain of Light — a diamond of surpassing beauty and 
value — and the crystal throne which adorned the audience 
hall of tbe great Mogul. The latter trophy exists as a 
sign of the folly of those wlio attempt to overthrow the 
British power in India. The crystal throne consists of 
one mass of rock crystal, four feet in diameter by two feet 
■in height. In shape it resembles a large sofa-cushion with 
its tassels at the four corners. When the Mahrattas took 
Delhi they tried to burn the crystal throne with fire, so 
that it is now cracked or seamed. 

The history of the' other trophy — the now well-known 
Koh-i-noor — is interesting — almost romantic. It has long 
been the subject of traditionary fable as well as of histo- 
rical record. 

“ According to Hindu legend, it was found in the mines 
of Golconda in the South of India in the days of the great 
war (the subject of the heroic poem, or ‘ Mahabharata ’), 
and was worn by one of the warriors who was slain on 
that occasion, Kama, king of Anga ; this would place it 
about 6000 years ago. A long interval next makes it the 
property of the Kajah of Ujayin, 56 b.c., from whom it 
descended to his successors, the Rajahs of Malwa, until the 
principality was subverted by Mohammedan conquerors, 
into whose hands it fell with other spoils of infinite value. 

“ In 1665, Moiis. Jean Baptiste Tavernier, an enterpris- 
ing and intelligent traveller, and an eminent jeweller, 
visited India especially to purchase diamonds. His pro- 
fession and his personal character seem to have recom- 
mended him to the favourable attention of the nobles of 
the court of Delhi, and of Aurungzebe himself, bigot as 
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he was, by wiiose commands Moiis, Ta^-ernier was per- 
mitted to inspect and handle, and even to weio-Ii, the 
jewels of the Imperial Cabinet. Amongst tJieni was one 
which far surpassed all the rest in size and value. Taver- 
nier describes it as rose-ciit, of the shape of an egg cut in. 
tM'o, of good water, and weighing 319J ratis, wliich, he 
says, is equal to 280 of our carats— the rati beitig 7-8dis 
of a carat. In another place he affects more precision. 
The rati or gunja, Jiowever, as it is also called, is an actual 
jewellers’ weight, rather heavier than the seed, and has 
been found bj’^ trial, to be equal to 2 3-16th grains. If we 
call the imperial diamond 320 ratis, its weight by this 
scale will be exactly 700 grains or 176 carats, a suffi- 
ciently near approximation to the actual weight of the 
Koh-i-nqor, 186 carats, taken with more perfect *scales 
and weights than the imperial jewellers were likel}’’ to 
have pi’ovided, and with more care and deliberation 
than Tavernier might have had the opportunity of e.xer- 
cising. That this Mogul diamond passetl into the posses- 
sion of the, ruling family of Kabul is invariably affirmed 
by the members of that family and by the jcweller.s 
of Delhi and Kabul, and is by both identified with the 
Koh-i-noor, We know, from concurrent and iinqne.'Jtion- 
able evidence, that Nadir Shah, on his ocenpafion of DcUii, 
in 1739, compelled Mohammed Shall, the great-grandson 
of Aurungzebe, to give up to him everything of vaiuo 
that the imperial treasury possessed, and his biognipiier 
and secretary specifies a peslikush, a present by Moiiamiiud 
Shah to his conqueror, of several magnificent diamoinfs. 
According to the family and to popular tradition, IMoiinm- 
raed Shah wore the Koh-i-noor in bis turban at hi.< inter- 
view witli his conqueror, who insisted on changing turbaris 
as a proof of his regard. However this mighf have bwi, . 
we need have little doubt that the great diamond of Aii- 
run« 7 :ebe was in the possession of Moiiamnied Simh j'le 
time of the Persian invasion, and if it was, it most certain ) 
changed masters, and became, as is universally asmial 
property of Nadir Siiaii, wlio is also said to have he-inaui 
on it tlie name of Koh-i-noor. After his death, the (!ia- 
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mond, whicli he had wrested from the unfortunate i-epre- 
sentative of the house of Timur, became tlie proj)eriy of 
Ahmed Sliah, the founder of tlie Abdali dynasty of ICabui, 
having been given to him, or, more properly, taken by 
him, from Shah Rakh, the young son of Nadir; the jewel 
descended to the successors of Ahmed Sl)ah, and when 
Hr. Elphinslone was at Peshawur, was worn by Shall 
Shuja on his arm. Hr. Elphinstone refers to 'I'avernier as 
having delineated the gem, intimating his impression of 
the identity of tlie Great jMogul’s diamond and the Koh-i- 
noor, and Captain Cunningham, in his ‘ History of the 
Siklis,’ calls it 'the great diamond which had adorned the 
throne of the Sloguls. 

“ "When Shah Shuja was driven from Kabul, he became 
the nominal guest and actual prisoner of Runjit Sing, who 
spared neither opportunity nor menace until, in 1813, he 
compelled the fugitive monarch to resign the precious gem, 
presenting him on the occasion, it is said, with a lakh and 
25,000 rupees, or about 12,000Z. sterling. • According to 
Shah Shuja’s own account, however, he assigned to him the 
revenues of three villages, not one rupee of which he ever 
realised. Kunjit was highly elated by the acquisition of the 
diamond, and wore it as an armlet* at all public festivals. 
When he was dying, an attempt was made by persons 
about him to persuade him to make tlie diamond a present 
to Zaganuah, and it is said he intimated, by an inclination 
of his head, his assent. The treasurer, however, in whose 
charge it was, refused to give it up wdthout some better 
warrant; and Runjit dying before a written order could 
be signed by him, the Koh-i-noor was preserved for a while . 
for his successors. It was occasionally worn by Khurruk 
Sing and Shir Sing. After the murder of the latter it re- 
mained in the Lahore treasury until the supercession of ' 
Dhulip Sing, and the annexation of the Punjab by the 
British Government, when the civil authorities took pos- 
session of the Lahore treasury, under the stipulation 
previously made, that all the property of the State should 
be confiscated to the East India Company, in part pay- 
ment of the debt due by the Lahore Government and of the 
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expenses of the war. It was at the same time stipulated 
that the Koh-i-noor should be surrendered to the Queen 
of England. The diamond was conveyed to Bombay by 
Governor-General- the Earl of Dalhousie, whom ill hmltli 
bad compelled to repair to the coast, and was tliere given 
in charge to Lient.-ColoneT Maekeson, C.B,, and Captain 
'J\Eamsay, the military secretary to the Governor-General, 
to take to England. These officers embarked on board . 
her Majesty s steam-ship Medea, and left Bombay on the 
•6th of April, 1850. They arrived at Portsmouth on the 
30th of June, and two days afterwards relinquished their 
charge to the Chairman and Deputy- Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, by whom, in company with the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, the Koh-i-noor was deli- 
vered to her Majesty on the 3rd of July — an appropriate 
and honourable close to its eventful career.” 

We have now sketched the histoiy of British India to 
the close of 1864 as far as it has been compatible with the 
general plan of this volume. A few pages may not inap- 
propriately be devoted to an outline of the social condition 
of the country, and the habits of life of the Europeans and 
natives. 

. Since the world began so wondrous a spectacle has never 
been presented to the mind as that of nearly two hundred 
millions of people ruled by a fraction of tlie inhabitants of 
a distant island. The submission of the gentle natives of 
southern countries to the dominion of hardy northerners is 
an old story, but never were the physical proportions of 
the conquered to the conqueror so great as in the instance 
of British India; and after making every allowance for 
the influence, of superior military skill and prowess, the 
cause of European preponderance must ultimately he re- 
ferred to 

“ The power of thought, the magic of the mitri.” 

India is no longer the El Dorado which our gnmrBtJtei^ 
and "reat-grand fathers found it. I he merchant.'' .mt 
planters may realise fortunes by happy strolcty of fnultp 
and as readily become bankrupts through unlucky .sjK'cnU- 
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lions or impruoent ventures. But those wlioseek positions 
in the Government service must be content u'itli moderate 
incomes for a long series of years in a trying climate, and 
a comparatively small pension when they have fulfilled the 
conditions of their engagement. There is no chance of 
their realising fortunes excepting through the growth of 
compound interest upon their siivings — if they be able to 
effect an)' — or througli the successes of the banks, agricul- 
tural, railway, and other associations of which they may 
become shareholders. Nevertheless, the competition 
icallahs (fellows) are very numerous among the young 
men of our English teeming population, and an Indian ap- 
pointment, whether civil or military, is still regarded as a 
prize. The pay and allowances of the various grades of 
the Service are certainly more J,han sufficient for the 
ordinary comforts of life, and even allow of a margin for 
what are termed its luxuries, though there are few enjoy- 
ments which really merit the title, being, as they are, but 
the necessary alleviators of tiie inconveniences of climate. 

The climate of India varies very much with the character 
of the soil and the altitude of the land al)Ove the sea level. 
The lower parts of Bengal and portiotis of tiie shores of 
Coromandel are extremely humid, more particularly during 
the prevalence of the heavy rains, wliich continue for three 
or four months incessantly, leaving the earth saturated 
for the same length of lime. The vapours produced by the 
powerful action of the sun are necessarily pregnant with 
malaria, and cast a languor over the human frame which 
indisposes men to exertion. In the northern and north- 
western part? of India the plains- are arid, and the hot 
winds which blow in the early part of the year are very 
exhaustive and unhealthy. In the Hills, on the contrary, 
such as the Neilgherries and the Himalayas, at an altitude 
of 4000 feet, the climate is delicious, and peculiarly 
favourable to the European constitution. People may ride, 
walk, and even labour in the open air without the slightest 
inconvenience to their system. The breezes which blow 
temper the rays of tlie sun, and invigorate those who are 
exposed to their hygienic action. 
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The habits of European life are to a certain extent in- 
nuenced by the climate. Jh the plains, where the great 
cities are to be found, people remain indoors in the pursuit 
of their different avocations. Tlie houses are usually 
darkened, to exclude as much as possible the heat, whicli is 
the accompaniment of light. Large fans (termed puiiliah), 
consisting of long frames covered with cloth, are suspended 
to the ceilings, and are moved to and fro by the hand of a 
servant, and occasionally a screen of cus cuss (a fragrant drv 
grass) is placed against the windows and kept watered, so 
tliat the air passing through them may reach the heated 
. occupant of the apartment cooled and flavoured. The 
floors of -the rooms are covered with matting instead of 
carpeting, and as little furniture is scattered about as may 
consist with convenience, for all kinds of cliattels harbour 
vermin and insects. In keeping with these measures for 
the mitigation of the heat is the clothing of the European, 
Broadcloth is eschewed, excepting on state and public occa- 
sions, and at parties in the cool season. Cotton tunics, jackets, 
vests and trousers ; light straw or sola hats, witli curtains 
to protect the neck, cotton under-garments and socks, make 
up the wardrobe of a gentleman. His bed seldom consists 
of more than a mat, soiue cotton sheets, and a quilted 
coverlid, thrown over a cane-bottomed bedstead, and the 
whole is enclosed in gauze curtains to exclude the mos- 
quitoes. In their diet tlie Europeans seldom varj either in 
their hours or the quality of their dishes from their lioinc 
usages ; but perhaps more ale, wiuo, and spirits are drank 
in India, for the beat induces a great degree of thirst and ■ 
exhaustion. In the articles of food tlierc is.not much to 
distinguish the table of tiie Anglo-Indian from (hat of the 
Englishman resident in his own country. The innrkvts 
yield good beef, tolerable mutton, and tender kid, a succu- 
lent substitute for the lamb of the London market, Tork 
is generally eschewed. Poultry is nbuiidarif, and if not 
large it is well flavoured. 'J’lie fish of the East is almmlatit 
in tlie vicinity of the sea, and some very fine qn.thtJes are 
caught in tlie HoogJdy river. The mango fisl. (a jieriodioa 
and temporarv visitor, which makes iLs nppc.irance m (la 




